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PREFACE 


T he present volume offers a cntical survey of Old English 
poetry, that is, of the vernacular verse composed m England 
from the| seventh century to the Norman Conquest. Jin com- 
paratively recent years an mcreasing body of cntical research by 
many distinguished scholars has clarified our understanding of 
this poetry, of its cultural and hterary backgrounds, its sources and 
analogues, its conformance to estabhshed hterary types and con- 
ventions. In particular, studies of Scandinavian analogues, of 
classical and medieval source materials, and of the hturgical and 
patristic hterature of the medieval Church, have gone far to 
identify the hterary influences at work in some of these poems, 
and to correct earher estimates which too often treated this ver- 
nacular poetry as the primitive and naive product of untutored 
bards 

The present study attempts a re-appraisal of Old English verse 
by the light of this modern critical scholarship. At the mnumer- 
able pomts at winch I am indebted to other scholars I have 
endeavored to mdicate it in text and footnote But there is a deeper 
sense m which one who writes of Old Enghsh verse must owe a 
silent unacknowledgeablc debt to all students of the period whose 
massed labors from the beginning to the present day have steadily 
advanced our knowledge and understandmg of these ancient 
texts. 

Much of the material of Chapters III and IV of the present 
volume, by courtesy of the Oxford University Press, and the 
Princeton University Press, is reprinted from the Introductions 
to my translations of the Beowulf, and the Elegies. Throughout the 
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volume I have mcluded m the discussion of the various poems 
translations of selected passages chosen to outline narraave, or to 
illustrate poetic design. Except m one instance noted, these tran' 
lations, a few m prose, the rest m alhterative verse, are my own 

In the general arrangement of the volume it has seemed wise to 
prmt as an appendix the detailed discussion of the manuscripts, the 
Cynewulfian signatures, and the umty and classical spirit of the 
second and third ‘Storm’ Riddles. 

I take this opportunity to record with grateful appreciation 
my mdebtedness 

To Dr. J. Duncan Spaeth, so long an mspirmg teacher of Old 
Enghsh at Princeton, for my vivid memories of the spirited and 
illuminating scholarship with winch he interpreted and trans- 
lated this ancient verse. 

To my colleagues, Professors Albert Elsasser, Gordon H Ger- 
ould, and Henry Savage, of Prmceton, for helpful suggestions m 
the solution of various critical problems, over a period of many 
years. 

Lastly, to my wife, wise counselor and kindly critic, for con- 
tmuous and devoted assistance durmg the progress of this work. 


Princeton, 1943 


CW K. 
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1. GERMANIC TRADITION 


The Settlers; Charms; Runes, Runic Poem; Heroic Verse, 
Influence of Chnstiamty, Verse Form 

E nglish poetry of the early Middle Ages constitutes one of 
the richest medieval tradiuons m any modern European 
tongue. (The period which extended from the middle of the 
seventh century to the end of the tenth has left us a body of verse 
unique m its variety and hterary excellence.') It was the product 
partly of an ancient culture which had come to England with the 
Germanic Settlement of the fifth and early sixth centunes, and 
partly of the transformmg influences of the age in which it was 
written, an age of change and growth during which Germanic 
strains were slowly modified by the mfluence of medieval learn- 
ing and the Latm culture of the Christian Church'^ 

‘^The successive waves of the Settlement had brought to England 
a wealth of Contmental tradition myth and saga, folk-tale and 
chronicle, legends long known among the Germanic tribes, and 
now preserved and retold m England** A race does not easily lose 
memory of its past, even in the dark centuries and on foreign sod. 
Tradition may grow obscure with passing years, and ahen strams 
engraft themselves on ancient legend in strange and puzzlmg ways. 
But tradition survives, and the past fives on.'^n the songs of the 
early English, and the lays that enhvened their banquets, old 
memories still fingered, famous names and heroic deeds of chron- 
icle and legend The smger was an Enghsh scop, but the song wasj 
often of the Contmental past. Through the dusk of their great 
halls. e.chOTd.the_glqry of heroes long dead. Attila the Hun and 
Eormanric the Goth, Theodoric and his thanes, Hildeburh of 
Fmnsburg, Sigemund and Signy of the Volsungs, Walther of 

3 
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Aquitaine and his lady Hddegund, Beowu^ of the Gcats, shapes 
of the dead rising m repeated resurrection as the gleeman sang? 

With this body of tradition came also the secret learnmg of the 
wise men and the folk wisdom of the people runic letters of 
mysterious meanmg and power, magic charms agamst dl-fortune 
and disease, a folk-lore of herbs and simples, and the homely wis- 
doms of experience set forth m proverbs and gnomic verse The 
Germanic Settlers carved their crude runic inscriptions on English 
stone and on the utensils and weapons of early English life In 
rude verse they chanted their pagan charms to defend their fields 
from barrenness, and their bodies from the aches and pams of 
rheumatic wmters In danger and doubt they appealed to the 
gnomic wisdom of their fathers. 

The Settlement brought simple codes of conduct and grim ways 
of life. The worship of the Germanic gods was a rude and savage 
cult. The ancient religious myths symbolized a titanic warfare 
between the kmdhcr forces of nature and those hostile powers by 
whose ruthless strength man’s life and even the might of the gods 
themselves were menaced. In this crude mythology was httle 
stress upon the gentler virtues, httle room for meekness and mercy 
m the worship of Odin and Thor. Only when from the South 
some slight outreach of Christian mfluence emerged m Balder, the 
White God, were there seeds of change m the ancient savage cult. 
[Fate brooded over all, a dark, mexorable power shrouded behind 
pumbing hardship and mortal danger. To the hvmg of life the 
strong man brought heroic courage and stoic endurance Fate 
would sometimes spare, if valor held out. ^Courage and loyalty 
went hand in hand But the uncertainties and dangers of life 
sharpened courage to a physical edge, and loyalties were ch- 
re^d to men rather than to ideas or mstitutionsj 
([jloyalty to leader, as a central and pivotal tie, governed the 
rekaons ofimet^The spirit of the Germanic comitatus, witli its' 
reciprocal obhgations of proteetton and reward on the one side 
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and loyalty and service on the other, colors the material of many 
a passage m Old EnghS verse, and survives undimimshetf as 
late as Maldon. It followed naturally that a retamer who had lost 
his lord was of all men most wretched, a lonely exile who could 
find no solace for his loss, no substitute for the tie that had been 
broken, ^he unforgettable lament of the Wanderer is the classic 
passage for illustration of so tragic a fate 

The Germania of Tacitus provides a vivid estimate of t he cha rac- 
teristi cs of early Germanic tri bal hfe , out of which grew many of 
the quahties which e ntere3~mto the ispjtlement of Enp;la nd^t^he 
stress on courage, and the love of battle, reflected m so many 
passages of Old Enghsh verse, seem from the beginnmg to have 
been rooted m the Germanic strain*^ It was the custom for young 
men, even of distmguished birth, to attach themselves to the 
person of some leader of proved valor m whose service honor 
could be gamed m war. If a particular tribe enjoyed a long period 
of peace, many of its members would volunteer for service with 
another tribe engaged m war, because, says Tacitus, ‘they hate 
peace and can win honor more easily among dangers, and only by 
force and warfare can mam tarn their big body of followers ’ Not 
only, therefore, were Germanic tribesmen by temperament haters 
of peace, but, m an economic sense, the seeds of war were con- 
stantly present m the organized needs of the comitatus group. They 
were less mchned to plough the earth and wait for a harvest than 
to challenge a foe because, accordmg to Tacjlus, ‘ they think it 
feeble to wm with sweat what can be won with blood .’^ ) 

iThe social life of the Germanic tribes was organized around the 
family or clan. Their settlements, therefore, were smaU^’towns or 
villages rather than cities They dishked homes biult close together 
and hved m scattered groups as location pleased them A man must 
participate m the feuds of his clan This was bmdmg duty But 
even at the time Tacitus wrote, it was possible for these feuds to be 

I Germantay 14 
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composed by payment for the mjury done. ‘Even homicide can be 
atoned by a certam number of cattle and sheep.)^ Fortunately, the 
wholesale reciprocal violences of these tribal feuds were gradually 
diminished by tins recognized right of ‘compensation,’ and there 
grew up a system of wergyld by which payments for a man’s hfe 
accordmg to his rank, as well as for mjuries of vanous types and 
to the various members of the body, were fixed m law ^ 

'personal loyalty and group loyalty, then, were central m thei 
moral code of the Settlers loyalty to friend, to leader, and to clan I 
Injury or wrong suffered by a friend must be wiped out by venge- 
ance ‘Better,’ says Beowulf, ‘that a man avenge his friend than 
mourn over him ’■‘'injury to a member of the clan demanded 
stnet compensation by ‘feudal’ vengeance or wergyld.'^oyalty to 
leader must be absolute For a member of the comitatus to return 
ahve from a battle in wluch his lord had fallen was ‘hfelong 
infamy and disgrace So mterwoven in the social consciousness 
was this central concept of loyalty that the great tragic themes of 
Germanic tradition were those arismg from irreconcilable conflicts 
of loyalty, as with Hildeburh of Fumsburg or Signy of the Vol- 
sungs.’^/ 

The world of nature that hedged men about was stubborn and 
harsh. The years were reckoned by the passing of the wmters. 
Darkness and cold, the freezmg hardships of wmter on land and 
sea, the hauntmg fear of danger lurkmg m the shadows after the 
sun was gone, these are themes that set the grim mood for much 
of the early verse Yetlf:he long seventy of their winter months 
brought by contrast a joy m retummg Spnng/ the ‘sunny and 
shinmg days that ever observe their season,’*’ the time of ‘green- 
mg meadows and blossommg earth, and the music of bird-calls.’^ 

X Ibid i6 and xi 

j See Attenborough yThe Laws of f he Earltfjf English Kings t Cambridge, 1911 

4 Beowulf^ 13 ^ 4 “ 5 

5 Gtrmanta, 14 

6 Beowulj 1135-6 

7 Guthlac Ay 741-6 
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,Not a few passages of Old English verse contain bnef, vivid real- 
isms of Spnng mood which make them memorable 

*^From of old the (Settlers were at h ome on the se^ rangmg 
widely in all weathers m their long, dragon-pro wed Vikmg ships. 
As IS true of all experienced mariners, their love of the ‘salt sea- 
streams’ was tendered by a wholesome respect for the destructive 
might of ocean (pne of the most memorable of the elegies, the 
Seafarer, celebrates at length, and with altematmg stress, this 
bittersweet blending of love and fear Although this elegy is the 
finest single sea-poem that has survived. Old Enghsh poetry is 
filled with superb descriptive passages deahng with sea-voyagmg 
by mght and day, m fair weather and fouf^ 

Much m the world of nature was of course unknown and 
terrifying ^Superstitious imagmation peopled the dark with war- 
locks and witcHes, gnomes and trolls, a malign and hauntmg crew 
of evil spirits.) In their malevolent and capricious mterference m 
the hves of men was to be found, it seemed, the secret source of 
misfortunes such as sickness or loss of property, and of sudden 
tragic disasters for which no immediate cause seemed obvious. 
From this same mysterious nature were culled the means to com- 
bat such evds. Folk-knowledge of herbs and simples was blended 
with superstition m the fashiorung of magic herbal decoctions 
used with ntuals and formulas of transfer and exorcism. 

'^he Settlement brought to England an extensive corpus of 
leechdoins® and charms,^ and Old Enghsh records preserve rich 
traces of these ancient rituals* In many mstances the pagan charms 
were strikingly altered by the gradually transformmg mfluence 
of the Christian Church, and the sutures by which the ancient 
pagan and later Christian elements became united are often easily 
discernible. The Charm for Barren Land provides mstances in pomt^ 

8 See Cockayne. Leechdoms, Wartcuntim^ and Starcraft of Early Et^land, London, 
1864-6 

9 See Felix Grendon, 'The Anglo-Saxon Charms,’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
xxii, pp 105-137, reprinted with introduction and critical apparatus as Anglo-Saxon 
Charms, New Yotk, 1930 
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So extensive was this body of magic that most evils of Old 
English life had their appropriate exorcisms, or remedial cere- 
momal. The charms were of distmguishable types: herbal charms; 
amulet, or protective charms, and charms for transfer of disease 
or exorcism of discase-spirits^ Many were intended to protect 
agamst the loss of property or mjury to private possessions, 
charms agamst thieves, agamst loss of cattle or bees, agamst 
pestilence among herds and flocks, against hail and rough weather. 
Others were addressed to the preservation of health and the 
remedy of particular maladies specific exorcisms, or transfer- 
charms, for a long hst of diseases mcludmg rheumatism, fevers, 
dysentery, dyspepsia, palsy, snakc-bitc, epilepsy, idiocy, dumb- 
pess, and many others 

'Naturally, as the Christian Church became estabhshed, its un-i 
compronusing rejection of this corpus of magic art made itself fclt^ 
But, following the pohcies advocated by Pope Gregory, the old 
pagan rites were combated not so much by pohcies of extermina- 
tion as by a gradual pohey of conversion The names of pagani 
divmities were excised from the charms, and heathen elements' 
replaced by Christian The name of Woden has survived m one 
charm and suggestions of die Valkyries m others, but on the 
whole the Christiamzmg of the charms was far-reachmg Just as 
the heathen rites of Yule-tide were replaced by Christian cere- 
monial commemoratmg the birth of Christ, <jthe pagan charms 
were recast Invocation of heathen powers was replaced by sup- 
phcatioii of God, the Trmity, angels, and saints] Pater Nosters, the 
Sanctus, portions of the Litany took the place of the ancient pagan 
formulas 

" One of the most primitive of the charms is an mcantation and 
herbal remedy for the sudden twmges and stabbmg pams, prob- 
ably rheumatic, wluch m the absence of medical knowledge were 
mterpreted as the piercmg of invisible httle arrows shot mto the 
flesh by mahgn and supernatural powers, the elves, hags, and 
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hostile gods against whom men in their need appealed to sorcery. 
This charm displays the conventional elements of structure which 
characterized a typical specimen of the form first, the prose 
recipe for a herbal remedy to be admmistered to the patient; 
then, the charm verses with their so-called ‘epic’ introduction 
and exorcismg mcantations. • 

Take feverfew, and the red nettle that grows m at the door, and 
plantain Boil in butter 

Loud was their rush as they rode o’er the hiU; 

Fierce was their mood as they flashed through the land. 
Defend thee now and be healed of this harm. 

Out little spear, if herein it be ’ 

I seized my buckler, my shirung shield, 

When the mighty women assembled their strength. 

Speeding the flight of their whining spears 
I’ll give them another as good as they gave, 

A flying arrow full m the front 
Out little spear, if herem it be • 

A smith sat forging, a little kmfe shapmg. 

Fiercest of irons, wondrous fell 
Out little spear, if herein it be' 

Six smiths sat, slaughter-spears shapmg 
Out spear' stay not m, spear' 

If a whit of iron be lodged herein, 

The work of witches, it shall melt away 
Wert thou shot in fell, or shot in flesh, 

Or shot in blood, or shot in bone, 

V. 

Or shot in limb, may thy life be unscathed. 

Wert thou shot of Esa, or shot of elves. 

Or shot of hags, now will I help tlice ' 

This to heal Esa-shot, this to heal elf-shot. 

This to heal hag-shot, now will I help thee' 

Let her fly to the mountain who flung the spear; 

Be thou sound of head, and helped of the Lord! 

This charm, like many others, shows mterweavmgs of pagan 
and Christian matenal. Such survivals, to borrow Brooke’s 
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phrase, are hke ‘lU-rubbed pahmpsests. The old wnting con- 
tinually appears under the new; the new is blurred by the old, 
the old by the new. The heathen superstitions have Christian 
clothing, and the Christian, heathen The reference to the smith 
m Ime 13 is a survival from the legend of Weland the Smith. The 
‘mighty women’ of line 8, hke the ‘victory women’ of the charm 
for the swarmmg of bees, are perhaps a dim reflection of the 
ancient Valkyrie myth. 

* The charm preserves the ancient structure and pattern in unique 
degree. Particularly mteresting are the four strophic repetitions of 
the exorcismg mcantation, ‘out httle spear,’' and the mdication of 
a triple admmistration of the herbal remedy corresponding to the 
triple assault of Esa-shot, elf-shot, and hag-shot Yet the evidences 
of Christian conversion are clear enough The reduction of the 
Esa, or pagan gods, mto a category with witches and malign 
spirits is Itself an mdication of Christian mflucncc, and the final 
words conclude the charm with a Christian petition 

•One of the most mteresting of these ancient survivals is the 
charm for remedy of barren land Obviously, we have here to 
do with a ritual rooted m pagan worship of the fertility of earth, 
The Old English charm was a composite of ancient pagan cere- 
monial with Christian elements m ritual and petition Sods were 
cut from the four comers of the field and on them were laid od, 
honey, yeast, milk of every kind of cattle, twigs of every kmd of 
softwood tree, and bits of all known herbs The whole was 
spnnkled with holy water, and Christian formulas were repeated. 
The sods were then taken mto the church and over them four 
masses were sung They were then returned to their places m the 
field Before the first furrow was driven the plough was con- 
secrated, and the tummg of the furrow was accompanied by the 
recitation or chantmg of the followmg mcantation; 

10 Brooke, English LtSeraturt from the Beginning te the Nerman Conquest, London, 1905 , 
P 41 

11 See Grendon, op cic p 110, note 
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Erce, Erce, Erce, mother of earth, 

May the Almighty One, may the Eternal One, 

Grant thee acres flourishing and fruitful. 

Acres bountiful, acres sustaimng, 

Birth of bright millet harvest. 

Birth of broad barley harvest. 

Birth of white wheat harvest. 

And all the harvests of earth 

There are evidences ui the ritual itself that portions of the 
incantation were probably derived from an ancient hymn to the 
sun god, and mvocation of the earth-spirit But the ancient ele- 
ments have been overlaid with Christian material to such a degree 
that the charm as it has survived to us is m much of its detail a 
Christian rite. 

-Side by side with these ancient charms, Old Enghsh records have 
preserved for us, with certam changes, the mysterious runic 
characters which were known among the Germamc peoples of 
the Comment. The runes are found m mscriptions carved upon 
stone crosses such as those of Bcwcastle and Ruthwell,’'and upon 
ornaments, utensils, and weapons such as the Chamay brooch, 
the Franks casket, and the Thames sword. They are found also m 
the manuscripts In certam of the RiJdles runes are employed,’Md 
^in four Old Enghsh poems the poet Cynewulf used runic charac- 
ters for his mterwoven signature* . 

'^he runic alphabet was the oldest form of Germamc writu^. 
It was m use at least as early as the third century, smee runic 
mscriptions have been found m southwestern Denmark on orna- 
ments and weapons of that penod -The 24 runes of the Gothic 
alphabet, or futhark, were arranged m a fixed order m 3 groups of 
8 letters. Each of the runic characters had its name, the first letter 
of that name estabhshmg the phonetic value of the rune. Thus, m 
Old Enghsh the first rune bore the name ^o/i, the first letter of 
which determined the phoneuc value of the rune as /. 
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The fixed order of the runes m their groups made possible 
cryptograms based on this estabhshed runic sequence. These 
cryptograms sometimes mvolved a shift from futhark to uthark, 
that IS, a change of / from the first to the final, or twenty-fourth, 
position in the runic sequence, thus reducing by one the position- 
number of every other member of the runic series. In inscriptions, 
the runes were sometimes written from right to left, as m the text 
of Riddle 20 of the Exeter Book where the runes for horse, man, 
and hawk are written in reverse order The atmosphere of mystery 
which surrounded the runes m the minds of the unlearned may 
well have been increased by such cryptographic devices 

Much remams unknown, or uncertain, concerning the origin 
and early history of the runes. Some of the symbols seem ob- 
viously derivative from letters of the Roman and Greek alphabets. 
Their angular form may possibly reflect the difficulties of carving 
on wood and stone AgreU m Runor Talmysttk suggests that the 
runic characters were originated by Germanic soldiers in the 
Roman army who had come under the influence of the Mithra 
cult, that the futhark was devised for purposes of mystery and 
magic; and that the accepted order of the runic symbols was a 
disguise, the /-rune coming actually not at the beginnmg but at 
the end. 

'Whatever their ongm, the runes not only found their way to 
England, but there mcreascd m number as changing phonetic 
requirements demanded, the Old Enghsh sequence expandmg 
ultimately to a total of 33. The contmued use of the runes in 
England mdicated by thiilncrease in number is born out by the 
Old Enghsh Rune Poem, which defined, m stanzas of 2, 3, or 4 
verses, the meamngs of 29 runes 
The manuscript text of the Rune Poem was destroyed with other 
manuscripts m the Ashbumham House fire of 1731. Fortunately 
Hickes had made a copy, which he pubhshed in his Thesaurus. 
The poem is a comparatively late composition, belongmg prob- 
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ably to the eighth or ninth century. It is hardly a hterary com- 
position, but represents a hind of alphabetic descriptive verse 
mtended to facihtate memorization of the nieanmg of the several 
runes Its stanzas conform to a type of poetic composition illus- 
trated m alphabetic nursery rhymes, doggerel verses which 
rehearse the number of days in the several months, and similar 
versified arrangements of material for memorization. The nature 
of the Rune Poem can he easily illustrated by the followmg stanzas 
dcalmg with the eight runes used m the acrostic signatures of 
Cynewulf In these signatures the runic letters stood out m the 
manuscript, formmg the poet’s name, the word values of the 
runes were a part of the text itself. 


(C) TORCH on fire, blazing and bnglit, 

Is known to all men, it burns most often 
Where nobles and pnnccs repose witlun 


yr. 

(Y) BOW IS of princes and all the brave 
A joy and honor, trim on the steed, 

A warlike weapon, firm m the field. 

nyd, 

(N) NEED weights the heart but is help and hcahng 

To the children of men, if they heed it m time 

eoh, 


(E) HORSE is for heroes apnnce’sjoy. 

The steed proud of hoof, when warriors round 
Great ones on chargers engage m counsel, 

Tis ever a comfort to restless hearts 
wyiin, 

(W) BLISS he delights m who has htde of woe, 
Little pain or sorrow, himself possessing 
The abundance of cities, blessing and joy. 


ur, 

(U) BULL is savage, with homed head, 

Beast very fierce, it fights with its horns, 

A haughty moor-stepper, a headstrong brute 
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h lagu 

( L) WATER seems weansome to the sons of men 
If they needs must venture m plungmg ships. 

When greatly the sea-waves fill them with fear 
And the ocean-stalhon suffers no bridle. 

r feoh 

(F) WEALTH IS a comfort to all manlund; 

But a man must share it m generous mood 
If his wish IS to get him glory with God. 

The runes and charms were links with an ancient Contmental 
Ipast that furnished material for the Old Enghsh poetry which 
grew up m the regions north of the Humber. The settlement of 
northern England broke ground for the development of a North- 
umbrian culture signalized m the prestige of the School of York, 
m the widely mfluential scholarship of such men as Bede and 
Alcum, and m a correspondmg development of Old Enghsh 
poetry. Although the corpus of Old Enghsh pagan and Christian 
verse has survived m the West Saxon dialect, the marks of its 
Northumbrian origm are sufficiently clear. 

I The Germamc Settlers were not only good sailors, hard fighters,' 
hard drmkers, but also lovers of song The importance of die 
scop, or poet, m Old Enghsh hfe is attested by famihar passages m 
Beowulf, Widsith, and Dear’s Lament, by Bede’s reference to the 
custom of poetic extemporizmg to the accompaniment of the 
harp; by the less famihar picture of Aldhelm smgmg the old songs 
to entice the people mto church, and by Asser’s account of Alfred’s 
love of the Saxon song?*In the hall-gatherings of the Old Enghsh, 
when flaming torches and the song of the scop drove back the 
menace of the dark, the minstrel stirred their spmts with lays 
fashioned from chronicle and saga, tales of heroes and great deeds 
of the past when victory was hammered out by the edge of the 
sword. Such hours brought their deepest satisfactions of spirit as 
t^e past hved agam m song, and called forth their proud boasts of 
courage and vows of endurance.; 
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^^rom the cmdQ hacps of Old JEngh^jMsacsls^as they chanted 
these traditions of the Continental past, our earliest poetry was 
bom. Its spint was set by the virtues of the Germanic code: 
^^ty,, swift vengeance for wrong, heroic courage. Its themes 
were derived from ancient chromcle and saga unfolded against the 
primitive backgrounds of a crudely vigorous race, and embellished 
with simple realisms of nature unsubdued by man Elements-of 
Scandinavian folk-tale and chromcle are welded to make the story 
of Beowulf, Widsith, the song of a wandermg mmstrel, gives 
varied reflection of Contmental traditions of the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth centuries. Two survivmg fragments of the Waldere are 
portions of an epic tale of Waltherof Aqmtaine. The fragment of 
Ftmiburg, and a mmstrel’s lay m Beowulf dealing with the same 
subject, set forth a dramatic description of an ancient feudal fight 
at the court of Finn, a Frisian king'^^The Lament of Deor, a minstrel 
who has lost favor with his lord, is a senes of mterwoven strands 
of ancient legend echoing the names of Weland the Smith, Theo- 
donc, Eormanric, and other heroic figures of Contmental record. 
The Sigemund lay of Beowulf mdicates a knowledge, m eighth- 
century England, of a body of prirmtivc tradition from which 
later developed the Norse Volsungasaga and the Middle High 
German Nthehiiigenhcd 

'^Gradually, however, as a new spirit reflected the slow spread 
of medieval learning and the mfluence of Catholic Chnstianity, 
the early themes of Old Engbsh verse were supplemented and 
replaced by new elements. The gradual conversion of northern 
England duruig thc| seventh and eighth centune| brought with it 
an intellectual culture rooted m classical and ecclesiastical learn- 
ing, and transnutted through the ascendancy of the medieval 
Church? 

As time passed, this ecclesiastical mfluence had wide expression 
in the native poetry. jEven in the retelhng of ancient Germanic 
themes, tliefChnstian spirit was often present, either as an element 
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loosely appended to the pagan material, as in Deor’s Lament, or 
pervasively present as a moulding and shaping influence, as in 
Beowulf. New themes were mtroduced. A rehgious poetry grew; 
up deahng with Bibhcal and Apocryphal subjects, or based upon 
homiletic or hturgical material./ 

*(^ccordmg to tradition^^ the earhest of the rehgious poets was a 
convert named Caedmon^ In the third quarter of the seventh 
century m the monastery of Whitby^he was suddenly and miracu- 
lously endowed widi poetic skill, composmg a Hymn which has 
been preserved to us, and thereafter devoting himself to die writ- 
mg of rehgious verse?^The poems of the Jumus MS , the Genesis, 
Exodus, Daniel, and Christ and Satan, were at one time regarded as 
authentic compositions of Caedmon. But, as we shall see later, it 
has become clear that these poems are not all of the same period, 
and their authorship remains uncertain | 
frhe rehgious element in Old English verse received its next 
great impulse a century later m the work of the poet Cynewulf.^ 
Aside from certain autobiographic revelations contained in his 
wntmgs, httle is actually known of his hfe As a result of his 
desire for the prayers of his readers we find his signature mter- 
woven m runic letters in the text of four poems Christ II, Juliana, 
Elene, and the Fates of the Apostle^His wntmgs reveal ecclesiastical 
leammg and a more sophisticated skill than the so-called Caedmo- 
nian poems, cover a wider range, and reflect New Testament 
rather than Old Testament material*^ 

I bJ/ith the poems of Cynewulf came a growth and expansion in| 
the rehgious poetry. Other poets began to write in the Cyne-| 
wiilfian manner, produemg poems of extraordmary elevation 
of mood and vigor of imagmation^*' poetry such as the mag- 
nificently descriptive pamtmg of the Last Judgment m Christ III 
or the gentle narrative of the Death of Guthlac,jthe second of two 
poems deahng with an Enghsh hermit saint. ^ New poetic types 

li See Bede's EccUstasttcal History, iv, 14 
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emerged. The dream-vision governed the structure and spirit of 
the Dream of the Roof Christian allegory received memorable 
illustration in the Phoenix, and in the Panther, Whale, and Par- 
tridge of the Old Enghsh Physiologus. The unknown poet of 
Andreas took Beowulf as lus model and endeavored to fashion a 
legend of St. Andrew into the pattern of the heroic epic tale. The 
Judith was shaped m the same heroic mould. Scholarly Latm nddlcs 
circulating among the monasteries furnished the patterns for a 
poetic series of Old Enghsh Riddles, mcludmg superbly wrought 
‘Storm Riddles’ which clothed tradittons of meteorology as 
ancient as Lucretius 

Almost all of the Old Enghsh poetry which embodies theses 
various pagan and Christian elements is of unknown or uncertain' 
authorship, and of somewhat uncertam date. A few of the poems 
can be dated with some degree of probabihty. Caedmon’s Hymn 
can be assigned to a date not far from 670. The spelhng of Cyne- 
wulf’s name in his runic signatures, as we shall see later, suggests 
the period from 750 to 800 for Juliana, Elene, Christ II, and Fates 
of the Apostles. The Genesis B, an interpolation in the text of 
Genesis, is probably later dian the middle of the nmth century if 
Its Old Saxon original is correctly dated at 830 or 840. The 
Maldon and Brutianburh were presumably written not long after 
the dates of the battles they commemorate, that is, 937 and 991. 
Broadly speaking, theiij'^ld Enghsh poetry can be assigned tci| 
three general periods. Beowulf and the Caedmonian verse fall m a 
^period before 750; the poems of Cynewulf and his imitators m 
the -period between 750 and 850; and the Genesis B, Judith, 
Maldon, Brutianburh, and certain mmor poems, m the period from 
850 to the end of the tentli century?* Except for a few scattered 
poems, this corpus of Old English verse has been preserved m 
four manuscripts which have come to be popularly known as the 
Beowulf MS., Exeter Book, Jumus MS , and Vercclh 

1} For description of these manuscripts see Appendix A 
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1|rlus old English poetry was composed m a flexible type of 
four-beat, alhterative verse, used by the Germanic peoples of the 
Continent, and imported by the Settlers mto England. The use 6f 
this alhterative measure survived mto the Middle Enghsh period; 
though rejected by Chaucer it was employed by the authors of 
such outstandmg poems as Piers Ploughman and Sir Gawayne. But 
the quahty of the alhterative rhythm deteriorated after the Con- 
quest, and the four-beat, alhterative measure, m competition 
with other forms, gradually lost position as the standard type of 
poetic hne. \ 

In the old Enghsh period, the recitation of this alhterative verse 
was accompanied by chords struck on a small harp, timed to mark 
the stressed beats of the rhythm It is probable that a gradual faUing 
off m the use of the harp, in the Post-Conquest period, was an 
influence making for deterioration in Middle Enghsh alhterative 
verse Pope, m his recent illummatmg study of the rhythm of 
Beowulf,^* has shown convmcingly that so mtimately was the use 
of the harp associated with the recitation of this alhterative verse 
that the omission of a stressed syllable, correspondmg to a rest in 
a bar of music, was compensated by a chord struck on the harp, 
and the flow of rhythm thereby preserved unbroken. 

normal hne of Old Enghsh verse was composed of two half- 
lines separated by a strongly marked caesural pause. A half-hne 
had two measures, each contammg a strongly stressed syllable. 
It was the stressed syllables which estabhshed the rhythm and 
carried the alhteration. The two half-hnes were bound together 
by the convention that one of the stressed syllables (usually the 
first) in the second half-lme must alhterate with one or both 
stressed syllables m the first half-hne. Pope’s analysis of the 
Beowulf rhythm shows that m the second half-hne, if a rest and a 

14 Pope, The Rhythm of Beowulf, New Haven, i94z See especially pp 88-95 

15 For,clarifying and suggestive discussions of Old English metre see Gummere, 
Handbook of Foetus, Ch vu, William Ellery Leonard, University of Wisconsin Studtos ttt 
Lttorature and Philology, No a, and J Duncan Spaeth, Old English Poetry, pp 177--88 
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chord of the harp replaced the first stressed syllable, the alhtera- 
tion was carried by the second. 

\The strongly accented, alhterative rhythm and extended 
caesural pause which are characteristic of Old Enghsh verse, 
driving home the thought as with hammer blows, may be illus- 
trated by well-known lines from the Battle of Maldon 

'ilige sceal jjg heardra, heorte }>e cenre, 

Mod sceal Jjc mara Jje ure mxgen lytlaS 

Heart must be the hardier, courage the keener. 

Mood must be the bolder, as our band lessens J 

; It was usually, though by no means invariably, true that m the ■ 
Old English poetic hnc, logical stress and poetic stress comcidecLj 
In typical mstanccs, therefore, the result was a vigorous and 
strongly welded rhythmic pattern naturally and easily adapted 
to the accompaniment of the harp. Moreover, the danger of 
monotony in the use of such a poetic hne throughout a long poem 
was successfully avoided by devices which created variation and 
flexibility withm the standard pattern. {Though the number of 
stressed syllables was fixed, the number of imstrcssed syllables m 
the half-hne varied greatly, m Beowulf Tungmg from two to ten. 
There was constant variation m the relative positions of the stresses 
withm the half-hne, and a convention of subordmate stresses 
brought to the flow of rhythm dehcate and subtle currents of 
adaptation and change. 

[The use of rhyme m Old Enghsh verse, while not unknown, 
was mfrequent > Its occurrence here and there may reflect an 
influence of the rhymmg Latm hymns famihar to ecclesiastical 
writers en used m Old Enghsh poems, rhyme was confined 
withm the structure of the alhterative hne, and employed to umte 
the half-hnes. In a passage of 15 hnes near the end of the Elenef* 
Cynewulf makes use of rhyme m this manner, and a more 

16 11 1137-51. 
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extended use of it is found in the 87 lines of the Rhyme Poem 
of the Exeter Book.^^ In a few other poems it is present m brief 
_passages. 

’^A um^ue characteristic of Old Enghsh verse is the conventional 
use of repetition, accompamed by variations of form, to add| 
stress to an important concept This element m Old English poetic 
style may in some degree reflect the fact that our eatly poetry was 
[chiefly addressed tojhe ear tlirough oral recitation In such a tradi- 
tion, devices of repetition and variation which, to a modem 
reader, suggest redundancy, were potent aids to hsteners m 
moments of faulty hearmg or misunderstandmg^'Pf such devices 
of variation the most frequent and most effective is the use of the 
so-called kemitng In its less mspired use, the kennmg is little more 
than a phrasal synonym for a concept already mentioned, as 
when a ruler is called ‘prmce of heroes,’ or ‘lord of men.j But skill- 
fully handled, the kenning often took on the form of compressed, 
vivid statement of a highly ongmal image, as when, for 
example, the ocem is referred to as the ‘whale’s path,’ or ‘gannet’s 
bath,’ or ‘se^a-monster’s home ’ Not mfrcquently the kenning 
represents a reduction to brief, conventional phrasmg of a widely 
accepted poetic metaphor, as when a king is called the ‘shepherd of 
heroes,’ or the body referred to as ‘hfe’s house,’ and the soul as 
‘hfe's treasure ’ 

^his poetry of the Old Enghsh period, then, was the poetry of 
a new, gradually developmg culture m which the Germanic 
tradition became fused with, and enriched by, the Chnstianized 
Latm culture of the ancient world, forming a durable amalgam 
which has been an element m Enghsh poetry to the present day 
The completeness of this fusion is unmistakable in a poem like 
Beowulf, or a character like Alfred. They are the authentic symbols 
of the new cultural order, despite poems like the Finnsburg Frag- 
ment in which the Christian element seems quite lackmg, or the 

17 Fols 94-s 
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Phoenix in which conventional Christian allegory shows httle^ 
mfluence of the Germanic stram. ) 

A distinguishing characteristic of this Old Enghsh poetry is its 
prevailing mood — a sober dignity, and a melancholy recogmtion 
of the tragic seriousness of hfe. There was httle room for the tnvial 
or frivolous m Old Enghsh hfe or letters. There was httle place 
for humor, unless we except those sudden ironic flashes, which, 
more often than not, mcrease rather than dimimsh the stoic 
gravity of tone Here and there m certain of the Riddles are touches! 
of coarse humor or leering scurrihty. But they are infrequent, 
and not characteristic of Old Enghsh poetry as we know it else- 
where.^ 


This poetic 

b e^explam ed, as Tame and others have attempted to do, a s a re sult 
of chmate or the grim s evyntipc of hfe It is something deeper and 
more profound, firml y rooted m charactet_and m a, contingpus 
awareness of Fact and Necessity as imcscapable, shapmg forces m 
the hves of men. In this world one does what one can, and what 
one mustjWhat one can may not be enough What one must may 
lead to disaster. The age, like all others, had its faults but wish- 
ful thinkmg was not one of them This stoic reahsm of spirit 
reached its most poignant expressions m those tragic oppositions 
of conflicting loyalties which permitted no resolution, and m 
whose toils the mdividual was tom and helpless m defeat. Such 
was often the fate of their women who, given in marriage as mter- 
tnbal ‘peace-weavers,’ had no strength to prevail agamst sudden 
and volcanic renewals of feudal violence.^ Such was the fate of 
Signy of the Volsungs and Hildeburh of the Danes Such, Beowulf 
prophesied, would be the fate of Freawaru. 

And yet, though ages were to pass and many changes come ' 
before Bntam became ‘Merne England,’ the grimness of the Old 
Enghsh mood has often been overstressed f.ife had its varied 
mterests, and its pleasant ceremomal. Hall-joy and the graaous 
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Strains of minstrelsy brightened many an hour. The gay advent 
pf S^nng, the ‘sunny and shming days’ when the note of the 
cuckoo sounded from the woodland, and the ocean-ways were 
once more safe for voyagmg, of these things the poets wrote, if 
briefly, still with delight. Ojflove as the Romantic poets have sung> 
of It we hear no word, but a lover’s long years of loyal memory,! 
and a wife’s ceaseless yeammg for the husband who does not] 
return, enrich the lines of the Husband’s Message and the Wife’s 
Lament, t 

If the strams of courtly and scholarly verse have httle to say 
of the domestic scene or pastoral settmg, one nevertheless finds 
buried m the Charms and Riddles and Crafts of Men traces of the 
homespun detail that made up the common life. These poems 
contain material which supplements the traditional themes of the 
heroic and religious verse, and affords many a brief hint of the 
hfc of homestead and countryside. Here it is that we meet the 
numerous symbols of domestic routme, charms for the healmg of 
live-stock and prevention of plagues, the tools and utensils of 
household and farm, the friendly and favorite trees whose woods 
served various special needs, animals and birds of mountam, 
meadow, and sea whose ways the Settlers noted with sharply 
observmg eye, the disciphne of weather and stubborn sod, and 
here and there the long roll-call of the curmmg skills of men who 
settled a land, and fashioned a way of life, and fought to hold it. 
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Widsith', Deor‘,Waldere; Fmnshurg-, the Sigemund lay, 
Wulf and Eadwacer 


C ERTAIN poems m the corpus of Old English verse furnish 
evidence of the extent to whicb Englishmen of the seventh 
and eighth centuries still preserved race memories rooted in Ger- 
manic tradition, and continued to enrich their poetry by borrow- 
ings from Contmental legend and Contmental annals' Not only 
in the Scandmavian backgrounds of the BeowulJ do we have testi- 
mony to this survivmg mfluence of the Continental past, but also 
in other poems such as the Wtdstth and the Dear, the Waldere and 
the Fmnshurg fragment These poems afford ample indication of 
the way m which the early poetry of England contmued to reflect 
rich glints of the soil from which it sprang.*- 
It IS significant, moreover, that this precious material is usually 
embedded in early Enghsh poetry with a brief, though pregnant, 
allusiveness which suggests that the legends of the Germanic heroic 
age were not only widely known m early England, but well 
known. For it is frequently true that the Old Enghsh poet, m 
mtroducing such themes, considers it unnecessary to outhne an 
episode or detail an allusion, a tendency that not mfrequently 
produces passages of tantahzing obscurity for the modem reader. 
But just as a brief allusion to the cynical evil of lago, or the filial 
ingratitude of Goneril and Regan, will suggest to a modem reader 
all the dark unfolding of the tragic stories of Othello and King Lear, 
so m our earhest poetry these bald allusions to famous names or 
tragic episodes in Contmental saga undoubtedly served to quicken 
m the listener’s mm(f the historic or tragic imphcations of the 
material upon which the poet drew. How nch was this Conti- 

23 
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nental heritage is indicated by even the briefest glance at a glossary 
of the proper names found m the Beowulf znd tkeWidsUh, names 
suggestive of the mterplay of heroic legend throughout the 
Contment from east to west, and from Italy to the wide north. 

WiDSITH 

Of the poems that reflect this Contmental background undoubt- 
edly the richest m the range and variety of its allusions is the Wid- 
sith,^ a poem of 143 hnes preserved m the Exeter Book ^ A careful 
reading of the poem becomes a study of Contmental heroic legend 
as reflected m an Old Enghsh poem. A detailed mterpretation 
mvolves a survey of Contmental cliromcle and legend of the 
fourth, fifth and sixth centuries.® 

The Widsuh is the song of a wandermg mmstrel, a typical stroll- 
mg smger of the Germamc heroic age, who fared from court to 
court dehghtmg prmces and nobles with his smgmg, and receiving 
the mmstrel’s reward of rich gifts of treasure m the hall The most 
socially significant elements of the poem have to do with his 
travels and with the famous tribes and rulers he has known Cen- 
tral m the tale of his wandermgs is an account of his visit to the 
Gothic court of Eormannc. The poem is a carefuUy composed 
fiction, presentmg an ideal portrait of the wandermg scop As the 
allusions of the poem range from the third to the sixth centuries, 
no actual Widsith could have known and visited all the heroic 
figures he mentions. 

The structure of Widstth presents many interestmg but bafflmg 
problems. The poem is certamly early m date, and seems to be m 
some degree a composite of old and new matter. The most careful 

I In Its 143 lines, the Widsith passes in review some 70 Continental tribes and 
an equal number of heroic figures of chronicle and legend 

1 Exeter Book, fol 84b-87a 

3 For detailed discussion and interpretation of the poem, see R W Chambers, 
Widsith, a Study in Old English Heroic Legend, Cambridge, 1911 and Kemp Malone, 
Widsith, London, 1936 
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analysis of its structure and the most conservative view of its 
unity are to be found in Malone’s edition/ Even a cursory readmg 
of the poem will reveal indications of sectional divisions, and in 
some mstances these divisions suggest weldmg of older and newer 
materials. The body of the poem comprises three name-lists, four 
sections m expansion of the namc-hsts, and five lyrical sections.® 
The openmg hncs mtroduce Widsith as a much travelled 
minstrel of good hneage who has once visited the court of 
Eormanne: 

Widsith spoke, his word-hoard unlocked. 

Who most had travelled of men on earth 
Among many peoples, and prospered m hall 
With splendid treasure His forebears sprang 
From the Myrging tribe In his carhest travels 
With Ealhild he went, fair weaver of peace. 

From the East out of Angle to Eormanne’s home, 

Who was lord of the Goths, and a loather of traitors. 

Many a tale he told of his travels 
‘Much have I learned of the rulers of men ' 

A prince must live by custom and law. 

Each in succession ruling the realm. 

If he wishes lus power to prosper and thrive ’ 

The poetic promise of this beginning is not immediately devel- 
oped. The theme of Widsith is suspended m tantalizmg fashion, 
and the poem becomes a chanted catalogue of the names of famous 
kmgs and their peoples, contmumg to the mention of Offa and 
Alewih m Ime 35 Lmes 18 to 35, mdeed, are pure metrical cata- 
logue, the nammg of two kmgs and two tribes to the poetic lin e 
establishing the normal pattern of the passage. 

4 Malone, Wtdstth, Introduction, pp 1-49 

5 Introductory lines (1-13), a catalogue of kings ending with the Offa and Heorot 

episodes (14-49), body of the poem, comprising the Guthhere, y£lfwine, and 
Eormanne material interwoven with a list of peoples visited by Widsith (50-111), a 
catalogue of the followers of Eormanne, including the Wulfhere and Wudga-Hama 
episodes (111-130), concluding lines ^1^1-143) Cf Malone, pp i-i 
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Attila ruled the Huns, Eormanric the Goths, 

Gifica the Burgundians, Becca the Banmgs, 

Caesar ruled die Greeks, Gaelic the Finns, 

Hagena the Rugians, Heoden the Glomman, 

Witta ruled the Swaefc, Wada the Haclsings, 

Meaca the Myrgings, Marculf the Hundings, 

Thcodoric the Franks, Thylc the Rondings, 

Brcca the Brondings 

And so the passage continues for ten more lines in unbroken bald 
enumeration of peoples and kings It would seem that we have 
here an example of a type of mnemonic verse familiar in epic 
and in folk poetry, and composed for purposes of memorization 
and memorial It is to be noted that m the eighteen lines of the 
catalogue of kings there is no statement that Widsitli visited 
these rulers, and this passage must be dilicrcntiatcd, therefore, 
from the later passage (57-87) in which he names the peoples 
among whom he sojourned m Ins travels 
It seems probable that the catalogue of kings is older than the 
Widsith proper and that it was caught up and incorporated m the 
poem, perhaps by the poet of IVidsith, perhaps through the inge- 
nuity or misunderstanding of a later scribe It is possible that 
there are other passages in the poem winch represent later inter- 
polation Certamly the references to the Israelites, Assyrians, 
Hebrews, Indians, and Egyptians as peoples visited by Widsith 
fall strangely on the ear in this context Chambers lists 46 lines 
winch may perhaps be considered later interpolations ’’ Malone’s 
more conservative view restricts the number to eight ® 

Many names from the rich catalogues of the Widsith recur 

6 The catalogue of kings is older than Widsith proper^ i et on account of the names 

It contains it can hardly be earlier than the middle of the sixth century, and may be 
considerably later Wtdsuh seems to belong to a period later than this, but earlier 
than Bgowulj that is, to the seventh century R W Chambers, Wtditth p 178 
Cf also pp 134-5, 17® 

7 Op cit Introduction, p i5x 

8 1 ] 14 17, 81-5, 114, 118 Cf Malone, p 7 
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m other Old Enghsh heroic poems. Breca of the Brondings (1 25) 
and Withergyld of the Heathobards ( 1 . 124) are important figures 
m two famous episodes of the BeowulJ. Wudga. and Hama, men- 
tioned near the end of the Widsith m terms of special praise, we 
meet again, Wudga m the Waldere, Hama who carried off the 
Brismg necklace, in the Beowulf An early passage m the Widsith 
(45-9) recalls the bitter feud between the Danes and Heathobards 
so graphically outhned in Beowulf’s account of his Danish adven- 
tures ® 

In spite of the involved structure of the poem the Widsith 
remains essentially a hype’ or ‘character’ portrait of the ideal 
Germanic wandering scop The versified hsts of tribes and rulers 
that flow from the poet’s pen are something more than bare bone, 
and serve to suggest realistically the wide ways and ample horizons 
known to the traveling mmstrcl whose varied experience and 
mastery of his art brought him welcome at many a court, and in 
distant lands made his name famihar in the cars of men 

The ideal scop must have tiavclcd long and far, singmg with 
the poignant realism that comes from personal contact with great 
heroes, and from w’ldc knowledge of saga and chronicle. As 
Malone has well said ‘the perfect scop, like Chaucer’s perfect 
knight, must have seen the world, and wherever he went must 
have won praise 111 high quarters Most important of all, he 
must tell of heroic deeds with the authority which only the eye- 
witness can bring to the tclhng 

Against this suggested background of personal expenence 
involving the many richly interwoven themes of Continental 
legend the lyric lines of Widsith celebrate the glory of his craft, 
and his pride m rich gifts from the hands of the heroic great. 

I fared through many a foreign land 
Over spacious earth, knowing weal and woe, 

9 Beoivulf, 1010-1069 

10 Malone, Widstth^ p ii 
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Bereft of kinsmen and far from my folk, 

Widely wandermg over the world 

Many a song and many a story 

I can tell m the meadhall, recountmg to men 

How prmces and nobles graced me with gifts 

I was with Eormanne, all the while 

The king of the Goths was gracious and kind 

He gave me a ring, the ruler of cities. 

Worth SIX hundred sceats counted in cost 
Of shilhng pieces of smelted gold 
To Eadgils I gave it, my gracious lord. 

To requite his kindness, when home I came. 

For the lord of the Myrgmgs had granted me land, 

The holding and home of my father before me 
And Ealhild gave me another ring, 

The fair folk-queen, the daughter of Eadwine 
To many a people her praise I published 
Whenever in song my task was to tell 
Of a gold-decked queen most kind under heaven, 

Best and most gracious m giving of gifts 
There Scilling and I m echoing strains 
Before our dear lord lifted our songs, 

Loud to the harp the lay resounded, 

And many a noble who knew aright 
Said he had never heard better song u 

Here is a self-portrait ,af the ideal wandering minstrel, with 
mind filled with memories of many men and many lands, with 
joy in song, and pride m the precious marks of honor bestowed 
upon him by such royal givers as Gunther and Albom, Ealliild 
and Eormanne. 

Who Scillmg may have been we do not know It would be 
pleasant to beheve, as has been suggested, that Widsith is naming 
his harp as warriors named their swords For it would be difficult 
to find words more suggestive of the mtimate, almost personal, 
affection of the mmstrel for the harp which is the mstrument of 

II Wtdsith , 50-56, 88-108 
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his craft than the simple phrase, ‘we two, Scilhng and I’. More 
probably, however, we have here the name of a companion scop 
who sang with Widsith before his lord as two mmstrels once 
sang together at the court of Attila. 

The poet of the Wtdsith has left us a memorable and priceless 
depiction of the mmstrcl type and the mmstrel life as known to the 
Germanic heroic age And, lest his hearers misunderstand, he 
concludes his song with an epilogue which sums up m vmd, 
lyric lines the lure of the mmstrel’s craft and Ins dignity m the 
scheme of Contmental life 

Widely they wander as Fate may guide, 

The strolling singers who roam the world, 

Tcllmg their need, returning their thanks, 

And always finding, or south or north. 

Some great one skilled m knowledge of song 
Who is open-handed in giving of gifts, 

Who seeks for honor, and strives for fame, 

Till light and life shall vanish together 1* 

It is easy for the modem mmd to fall short m estimation of the 
high function and important service of the stroUmg mmstrel 
m the early Germanic world. A modern age, m which news of 
tragedy and heroism circles the world with electric speed, in 
which the great legends of all lands are safely mdexed upon hbrary 
shelves, and m which the smgmg strams of mstrument and voice 
are impressed m wax for all men to renew at will, such an age is 
mfinite removes of distance from the dark stillness of the heroic 
age. The mmstrels had service winch cannot be paralleled today. 
Where they came they brought news of foreign courts and famous 
heroes Their songs brought near at hand and mto vividness events 
that were remote m distance and time Their recitations were 
memorials. Their music gladdened the hall and qmckened rude 

II Widsith, 135-41 
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revels with the touch of grace. Lords and rulers were their 
sponsors, and the generous gifts of prince to singer were a patron- 
age of the poetry and song which preserved this ancient material 
of chronicle and legend 

Deor 

It is a matter of good fortune that the Widsith should have 
preserved for us so spirited a picture of the minstrel life But it 
is an equal good fortune that a compamon-piece should have sur- 
vived the centuries, a poem winch has come to be known, from 
the name of the minstrel-poet, as Dear, or Dear’s Lament Its 
stanzas present m suggestive outlme the tragic misfortune of a 
mmstrel who has lost the favor of his lord, and has been sup- 
planted by another. 

Tins lyric of 42 lines, hke the Widsuh, is from the Exeter 
Book The lines of Dear are divided mto six sections of varying 
length, each strophe concludmg with the refrain That evil ended, 
so also may tins Because of this verse form, Deor stands out among 
Old English poems with unique importance It is equally note- 
worthy for Its reflection of Continental legends 
We do not know who wrote Deor, as we do not know who 
wrote Widiith The poet m each case has given his minstrel’s 
name Widsith the far-travelled, Deor the noble But just as the 
Widsith seems obviously a poetic fiction, so it is possible that in 
Deor the poet is not rehearsing actual event, but is portraying m 
ideal form the pathetic fate of a mmstrel surpassed m skill and 
supplanted in favor The question has arisen whether both poems 
may be the work of the same poet, companion-pieces intentionally 
contrasted but affording m their combined suggestion a rounded 
depiction of the glory and the heartbreak of the minstrel life. 
Certamly the two poems resemble each other m the wide wealth 
of Contmental legend reflected m their hues, and m a close-knit 

13 Exeter Book, fol looa-b 
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and ingenious integration of structure. But the evidence indicates 
that Widsith is earlier than Deor, and the treatments of the 
character and rule of Eormanne m the two poems seem variant 
and difficult to reconcile with a theory of single authorslup 

The minstrel of our poem represents himself as a scop named 
Deor who was once the court-singer of the Heodcnings.^^ For 
many years he enjoyed pleasant service under a gracious lord, but 
was ultimately displaced by Hcorrenda, a skillful bard who took 
from him the ‘landright’ which m former days his lord had given 
him Deor minimizes his ill-fortunc by allusion to historic or 
legendary instances of misfortune and disaster familiar to those 
who might hear his verses Each strophic rehearsal of ancient 
sorrow or wrong including the last, in which he chants his own 
humiliation, ends with the refrain already quoted As Weland 
and Beadohild, Thcodonc and the subjects of Eormanne, had 
conquered calamity, so also might others endure and surmount an 
adverse fate The poem is not merely a lament of Deor for his 
own misfortune but, as Lawrence pomts out,*^a 'Consolatw Phtlo- 
sopltiae of minstrelsy,’ an exhortation to stoic courage and tri- 
umphant endurance addressed to all men everywhere who suffer 
under adverse fate. 

This IS for all ill-trcatcd fellows. 

Unborn, and unbegot 

The first three strophes of the poem draw their material froiR 
the legend of Weland the Simth,^'’ and depend for clearness upon 
the reader’s knowledge of the story The opening lines refer m 
general terms to the afflictions Weland endured, and arc followed 
by allusions to specific details of the legend’ 

14 The people of Heoden (Hethinn) mentioned by Saxo, and m the prose EdJa of 
Snorri Sturleson Cf Chambers, Wtdstfh^ pp 100 ff 

15 Modern Phtfology^ ix, 13-45 

16 See Maurus, ‘Die WieJandsage,’ Munchemr Betfrage, xxv, 7-57 
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Weland knew fully affliction and woe, 

Hero unflinching enduring distress, 

Had for companionship heartbreak and longing. 

Wintry exile and anguish of soul. 

When Nithhad bound him, the better man, 

Gnmiy constrained him with sinewy bonds 
That evil ended, so also may thisi 
Nor was brother’s death to Beadohild 
A sorrow as deep as her own sad plight. 

When she knew the weight of the child in her womb. 

But little could know what her lot might be 
That evil ended, so also may thisl 
Many have heard of the rape of Hild, 

Of her father’s affection and infinite love. 

Whose nights were sleepless with sorrow and gnef 
That evil ended, so also may thisi^’’ 

Obviously, to appeal to these lines as exemplifying tragic mis- 
fortune and givmg pomt to the refraui. That evil ended, so also 
may this, the poet must have assumed a widespread familiarity 
with the legend winch would make detailed narrative unneces- 
sary This bare skeleton of allusion takes on form and substance 
from a comparison of this portion of Dear with the corresponding 
section of the Vpliindarkvipa There we are told how Nithhad, 
coveting the rich treasure of Weland, attacked and hamstrung the 
smith and robbed him of his wealth, mcluding a precious ring 
which Nithhad gave to Ins daughter, Beadohild Weland was 
then compelled to labor at the kmg’s command An opportunity 
for revenge arose when Nithhad’s sons visited the smith m secret. 
Weland slew them both, and of their skulls fashioned drinkmg 
vessels for the kmg’s table Subsequently when Beadohild, having 
broken the rmg, brought it to the smith for repair, Weland over- 
came her with drugged wine, and violated her. The child of this 
umon, a son, was the Widia, or Wudga, of the Waldere and Wid- 


17 Deor , 1-17 
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sith. The first three strophes of Deor, in brief outhne, clearly 
' suggest this well-known tradition of tragic wrongd* 

The fourth strophe of Deor is a very brief allusion to the legend 
of Theodonc (Dietnch von Bcrn)^®, and the fifth recalls the cruel 
reign of Eormanric, king of the Goths Each figure, directly 
or indirectly, suggests the virtue of stoic fortitude to which the 
poet exhorts Theodonc, because of his thirty years of exile and 
the loss of his knights, came to be cited as a type of endurance in 
the face of undeserved disaster. Under Eormanric’s cruelty many 
men suffered and ‘prayed for the overthrow of his power.’ 

The final strophe, m which Deor rehearses Ins own misfortunes, 
draws upon still another of the Germanic legends which had 
drifted to England from the Continent The key to the allusion 
hes in two proper names Deor tells us that he was once a mmstrel 
among the Heodenings, and that he was ultimately displaced by 
another bard named Hcorrenda The Hcoden-Hagena (Hetlunn- 
Hogni) story is found in Saxo Grammaticus, m the prose Edda of 
Snorri Sturleson, and in various Scandmavian and Icelandic sagas. 
Accordmg to the version given by Snorri, King Hogni of the 
Hjathnmgar (Heodenings) had a daughter named Hild who was 
earned off by Hethinn, son ofHjarrandi (Heorrenda). Followmg 

18 This revenge of Weland is carved on the front of the famous Franks Casket m 
the British Museum There Weland is represented at his anvil holding in his tongs the 
head of one of Niihhad s sons Directlj facing the smith stands the figure of Beadohild 
In the background, holding two birds by their necks, is a figure which has been identi- 
fied as Egil, Weland's brother, who shot birds in order that of their feathers Weland 
might fashion wings with magic power of flight An archer carved upon the top of 
the casket has been identified as this same Egii See The Franks Casket,’ A S Napier, 
An English Miscellany, pp 361-81 For detailed discussion of the carvings on the casket 
see the articles of P W Souers in the following volumes of the Harvard Studies and 
Notes in Philology and Literature The Top of the Franks Casket,’ vol xvii, 163-79, 
The Franks Casket Left Side, vol xvni, 1 99-110, ’The Magi on the Franks Casket,’ 
vol XIX, 149-54 

19 Cf Chimhers,lVtdsith,pp 36-44 Kemp Malone (Dear, London, 1933, pp 9-13]) 
would identify Theodonc with the Wolfdietrich of German legend, the oldest son of 
Clovis, himself king at Rheims, 511-34 

10 Cf Chambers, Widsith, pp 15-40, 48-55 
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the fleeing Hethmn as far as Norway and there learning that he 
had put to sea, Hogni took ship and overtook him at the island of 
Hoy m the Orkneys In spite of the intercession of Hild, battle was 
jomcd and continued day after day Each dawn, broken weapons 
were made whole and the dead arose to fight again ‘And it is 
told in songs,’ remarks Snorri, ‘that the Hjathnmgar shall so abide 
till Doomsday ’ In this version of the story, it will be noted, 
Heorrenda is the father of Hcoden and not a minstrel But this 
same legend is the theme of the High German poem, Kudruit, in 
which occur references to die sweet singing of the minstrel Horant, 
a name which is obviously a variant of Hjarrandi-Hcorrcnda 
It would seem that there must have circulated in England some 
version of this legend resembling the later Kudriin story in estab- 
lishing Heorrenda as a famous minstrel In this setting the Old 
Enghsh poet has developed the tragic story of Heorrenda’s dis- 
placement of Deor, a theme as old as rivalry, the theme of the 
bitter humiliation of tlic superseded 
Door’s memories of past unhappiness are still sharp but the 
bitterness is gone That evil also is in some measure ended. He can 
tell his own disastrous story and use it to assure Ins licarcrs that 
no evil outlives time His talc is for all the ill-fatcd, all who suffer 
the sharpness of outrageous fortune, that they also may learn the 
kindly truth that time hke a poultice allays the fever and draws 
the pain. 

He who knows sorrows, despoiled of joys, 

Sits heavy of mood, to his heart it seenicth 
His measure of misery mectetli no end 
Yet well may he think how oft in this world 
The wise Lord vanes his ways to men. 

Grants wealth and honor to many an carl, 

To others awarding a burden of woe 
And so I can sing of my own sad plight 
Who long stood high as the Heodcnmgs’ bard, 

Deor my name, dear to my lord 
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Mild was my service for many a wmter, 

Kindly my king till Heorrenda came. 

Skillful in song, and usurpmg the land-right 
Which once my gracious lord granted to me 
That evil ended, so also may this'^^ 

The story of Deor has lost nothing of its pathos with the pass- 
ing of the centuries The colors of the rich frame of ancient tradi- 
tion in which It IS set have dimmed, and the outlines have faded. 
But even a modern reader will be aware of the skill with which 
the poet has selected his material from these tales of sorrow and 
bitter wrong, and reshaped it into a song of consolation and a 
lyric exhortation to stoic fortitude in the presence of adverse 
Fate 

Waldere 

Two other Old English poems, which have survived only m 
fragmentary form, furnish startling illustration of an mcalculable 
loss of early poetic material These poems, the Waldere and the 
Fiiitisburg fragment, arc not included in any of the famous codices 
in which the bulk of Old English poetry is preserved, but have 
survived in each instance through connection with a collection 
of homilies 

The Finnsbiirg fragment was discovered by Hickes as part of the 
binding of a manuscript of homilies in the Library of Lambeth 
Palace A transcription of it was published in his Thesaurus of 
1705 Unfortunately, the manuscript has since been lost and die 
text rests today solely on Hickcs’s transcription 

The two sheets of parchment which contain the fragments of 
the Waldere were discovered by Werlauff in i860 among loose 
papers in the National Library at Copenhagen They had at one 
time served as fly leaves for a volume of httlc regarded sermons 
How they may have drifted to Denmark, is not known, though it 

11 Dtor , 18-41 
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has been suggested that they were possibly acquired by the Danish 
scholar, Thorkclin, at the time he made his transcript of the 
Beowulf. 

The Fmnsburg and Waldere fragments are portions of poems 
which dealt with two of the most dramatic of Contmental legends 
at full length, and m the heroic spirit The Finnsburg must have 
been a lay of such spirited mood as would have endeared it to 
minstrel and hallmcn alike The PTia/dere, judged by the scope and 
design of its surviving hnes, may well have been an extended 
narrative m the heroic manner worthy of comparison with the 
Beowulf Itself Whether these poems were heedlessly sacrificed to 
make fly leaves for the bmding of homihes, or whether, when 
they had been all but wholly destroyed m other ways, their few 
remainmg and little regarded folios were put to this use, who can 
say’ In any case, it is impossible to read the superb lines of these 
fragmentary survivals without a sense of tragic loss 

The Waldere, hke the Wtdsitli and Deor, is an English reflection 
of Contmental legend Themes winch we have already noted m 
Deor arc here repeated m the references to Weland the Smith, and 
the Theodoric saga The two fragments of text arc remnants of 
an epic narrative dealing with the story of Walthcr of Aquitaine. 
These fragments are of 32 and 31 Imes respectively and, except for 
4 hnes of narrative, are portions of speeches in the heroic mood 
and of high poetic excellence Fortunately, these 63 Imes arc rich m 
proper names, some 12 m all, and of these the names of Aetla 
(Attila), Guthhere (Gunther), Waldere (Walther), and Hagena 
(Hagen) serve immediately to identify the subject matter 

The story of Walther of Aquitame, of which the Old English 
fragments are brief portions, has survived m Latin, Middle High 

VL Chambers (Widsith, p 41) cites also a reference to Theodoric in the old English 
Martyrology (ed Herzfeld, E E T S , p 84), fnetwxs Theodortcus se cyntng pone we nemnai 
peodrtc, which seems to him 'conclusive evidence for the existence of vernacular 
tradition respecting Theodoric in England at the date when the Martyrology was 
written , that is to say the ninth century ' 
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German, Old Norse, and other versions Among these, the tenth- 
century Latin Waltharius, because of its age and the scope and 
detail of Its narrative, has a special importance. 

The Waltharius is a narrative poem of 1,456 hexameter hnes, 
composed m the early years of the tenth century by a monk 
Ekkehard of the Swiss monastery of St Gall It is beheved that 
the Latin poem was based on an early Germanic original dealing 
with the Walther and Hildegund story However that may be, the 
Waltharius is, except for the WaUere fragments, the oldest of 
surviving versions, and accords most accurately with historic 
events and geographic details involved m Attila’s invasion of 
western Europe, and the ultimate defeat of the Huns 

As set forth in the Waltharius, Attila in his invasion of theWest 
had marked his conquests by exaction of noble hostages Hagen 
from the Franks, Hildegund, daughter of King Hereric, from the 
Burgundians, and Walther, son of King jElfhcre, from the Aqui- 
tanians For some time these three hved happily at Attila’s court 
Walther and Hildegund were affianced, and Walther and Hagen 
became comrades and captains m the army of the Huns 

When Gunther became king of the Franks and refused to con- 
tinue the Frankish tribute to Attila, the position of Hagen grew 
difficult and he fled tojoin Gunther Later Walther and Hildegund 
also escaped, carrymg with them precious treasure taken from the 
Huns When after fourteen days of weary travel they reached the 
river Rliinc, the ferryman brought word to Gundier of the great 
war-horse Walther rode and the rich treasure he carried Gunther, 
claimmg the treasure as Frankish tribute, swore to recover it. 

With twelve warriors, Hagen among them, Gunther rode out 
at dawn and came upon Walther and Hildegund in a rocky pass 
of the Vosges Gunther refused Walther’s offer of peace, and a 
battle began, though Hagen, caught m a conflict of loyalties, in 

13 For detailed analysis and discussion of the various versions, and their inter- 
relationships, see M D Learned, The Saga of Walther of Aquitaine,’ FMLA, vii, 
i~2.o8 
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the beginning avoided combat against his fnend. Takmg his stand 
m a narrow defile, Walther m bitter fightmg slew eleven of his 
foes, and Gunther and Hagen at last drew off to the wood. But 
among the slam was Hagen’s nephew, and the bond of kmship 
served to brmg Hagen into the battle of the following day. 

At dawn Walther and Hildegund attempted to contmue their 
journey. But before they had gone far, Gunther and Hagen broke 
from ambush and renewed attack. Fightmg alone agamst them 
both Walther succeeded m woundmg Gunther. But Walther’s 
sword shattered, and his right hand was severed by a blow from 
Hagen’s blade However, with shield wedged on the bleedmg 
stump of his right arm, and with broken sword gripped m his 
left hand, Walther fought on untd a blow of his sword laid open 
Hagen’s cheek from eye to jaw. With this the battle ended. Blood 
vows of friendship were renewed between Walther and Hagen, 
and each went his way Gunther and Hagen returned to Worms, 
Walther and Hildegund continued on to Aquitaine There they 
were wed, and there Walther, after his father’s death, reigned for 
tlnrty years 

There is no difficulty m fittmg the Waldere fragments into 
this frame of narrative. It is probable that the Old English poem 
sprang from a Germanic version of the legend similar to that on 
which the Waltharius was based. The poetic development of 
this material m the Waldere must have been at much the same 
length as the treatment given m the tenth-century Latm poem. 
But there are differences of detail between the Waldere and Wal- 
thanus which suggest that the origmal of the Waldere was different 
from that of the Latm poem, and possibly somewhat earher. In 
the Latm poem Gunther was kmg of the Franks while m the 

14 This original was probably the Upper German (Alemannic) form, while the 
Waldere represents the Low German (Saxon) form Thus we have m the Walthanus 
a tenth century adaptation of an original German version, either contemporary with 
that of the MGAin-*, or slightly later M D Learned, 'The Saga of Walther of Aqui- 
taine,' op cit p 181 
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Waldere Guthhere (Gunther) is addressed as wine Burgenda, that 
IS, ‘friend,’ or lord, of the Burgundians. Though the Waldere in 
this detail is at variance with the Waltharius, it is in accord with the 
Widsith, in which Gifica, an ancestor of Gunther, is ruler of the 
Burgundians. This variance, moreover, raises a second question, 
which cannot be answered from the Old English fragments. In 
the Waltharius Hildegund is a Burgundian prmcess. But m the 
Waldere if Guthhere is a Burgundian, then to what people does 
Hildeguth belong ^ Such differences m detail suggest difference m 
source, even though the narrative material of the two underlying 
originals must have been essentially similar. 

The first fragment of the Waldere is a portion of a spirited 
call to combat, an exhortation to Waldere to do or die, couched 
in the conventional terms and vigorous phrasing of Old Enghsh 
heroic verse. The speaker is apparently Hildeguth, though the 
hues contaming the name are rmssing The time is the second 
day of the battle Hagen has refused Waldere’s offer of the famous 
sword and the treasure, and Hildeguth is heartemng Waldere to 
renew the fight 

Now the day is come 
For one or other, O ^Ifhere’s son. 

To lose your life or win lasting fame 
Among all mankind Not at all, my beloved. 

Can I say that ever in play of swords 
I saw you shamefully shun the battle. 

Or turn to the wall to protect your life. 

Though many a hard blade hacked at your byrny 
But ever further you forced the fighting 
Time beyond measure, I feared for your fate 
Lest all too boldly you pressed to the battle. 

The bloody encounter m clash of war 
Now honor your name with deeds of note 
While God is gracious and grants you strength. ' 

Fear not for the blade ' The best of weapons 
Was surely given to save us both 
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With Its edge you shall beat down Guthhcre’s boast 
Who wickedly started this bitter strife, 

Refused the sword, and the shining casket. 

And wealth of jewels. With never a gem 
He shall leave the battle to seek his lord. 

His ancient home-land, or here shall he sleep, 

Ifhe.26 . . 

The opening hnes of the second Waldere fragment are appar- 
ently from a speech of Guthhere. He refers to a famous sword, 
perhaps Mimming the great sword of Weland. He seems to be 
adimtting its excellence but praismg the superior quahty of his 
own blade As the beginning of the sentence is missmg, the sense is 
somewhat uncertam. The speech mcludes a reference to the Theo- 
doric saga and reflects the Germanic tradition which represented 
Thcodoric as slayer of giants and monsters.^® 

Of the 3 1 hnes of this fragment i8 are from a speech of Waldere, 
the ending of which is missmg The Imes nng with martial spirit, 
weary though the hero is with long fightmg His words are a lusty 
challenge to Guthhere to come and take, if he can, the gray corse- 
let that Waldere had from his father, .^Elfhere 

Lo' gnmiy you hoped, Burgundian lord, 

That the hand of Hagen would help m the fray 
And hinder my fighting, try and take, if you dare. 
Battle-worn though I be, my good gray bymy 
Here it lies on my shoulders, shimng with gold, 
j^lfhere’s heirloom of ample front, 

A peerless corselet for pnnee’s wear 

When hand guards body and frame from the foe ' 

It fails me not when the false and unfriendly 
Renew their tricks, and attack me with swords 
As ye have done ^ 

15 Waldtn, 8-31 

16 See Chambers, Widsitb, p 4a 

17 Waldm, 45-56 
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The Waldere in its entirety, we may beheve, must have been 
an exceptionally fine eighth-century example of the Germanic 
heroic tale. One cannot read the broken fragments without 
remembering the romantic nature of the Walther legend. The 
narrative of the compamonship of a pair of affianced lovers m the 
hardsbps of long travel, and the penis of combat, offered a type 
of theme which our early poetry could ill afford to lose. Old 
Enghsh verse has httle to tell us of the way of a man with a 
maid. The Husband’s Message and the Wife’s Lament offer brief 
ghmpses of the mtimate, eternal theme. But the whole range of 
our early poetry offers httle else m this kind. .The legend of 
Walther and Hildegund is an essentially romantic story. The lost 
Old Enghsh version would be a treasure beyond pnce 

The Finnsburg Fragment 

We have no records by which to determine the antecedents of 
the Fight at Finnsburg Certam of the names mentioned m the 
Finnsburg story we meet agam m the Widsith Finn himself, the 
son of Folcwalda, and a ruler of the Frisians; Flnaef, who ruled 
die Hocings, and Sxferth of the Secgan, whose name suggests the 
hneage of that Sigeferth, prmce of the Secgan, who fought so 
stoutly at the door of the great hall m Finnsburg. But no Germanic 
lay of Finnsburg, on which the Old Enghsh versions may have 
been based, has survived. Yet the story is so vividly told, and the 
dramatic situations are so typically Germanic, that the descnption 
of the bitter hall-figljt at Finnsburg reads like tribal tradition 
authentically grounded m tragic event. 

Fortunately, m addition to the 48 hnes of the Finnsburg frag- 
ment, defective at beginnmg and end, we have a supplementing, 
and much more extended, development of the tale m a lay sung 
by FIrothgar’s mmstrel at a feast m Beowuf^ If the twtS accounts 
of the tragedy are compared, it becomes evident that the action of 

18 Beou/ulf, 1063-1155 
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the Fragment precedes the events set forth in the Beowulf lay. 
Though there are difficulties of detail, the relation of events in the 
Fragment to events m the lay can be reconstructed with reasonable 
clearness. 

Neither the Beowulf l&y, nor the Fragment, throw any light on 
the origin of the feud between Danes and Frisians which had such 
tragic denouement at Finnsburg. But we find m the Beowulf 
material a not unfamihar Germamc situation Hildeburh, daughter 
of Hoc of the Half-Danes, was marned to Finn, the Frisian king. 
It IS possible that she had been wedded to Fmn m order to com- 
pose a feud with the Frisians, as Hrothgar purposed to compose the 
Heathobard feud by the marriage of Freawaru to Ingeld If so, the 
feud was of long standing, smce Hildeburh had a son old enough 
to die in battle If Hildeburh’s office was that of ‘peace-weaver’ 
she was doomed to as tragic a failure as Beowulf prophesied for 
the diplomatic marriage of Freawaru.'^® 

Whatever the origm and early history of the feud, at the time 
mdicated m the Finnsburg fragment we find a company of Danes 
under their kmg, Hnsef, visitmg the Frisian king, Fmn, m his 
stronghold at Fmnsburg. One night just before daybreak Hiiaef 
and sixty retamers were attacked m hall by a band of Finn’s men 
A warrior on guard reported flashes and gleams of hght outside 
the haU, but was uncertam of the cause. Were the gables of the 
hall on fire? Was it a fire-breathmg dragon flymg through the 
night ? Was It the ghmmer of daybreak ? Hnaef recognized the hght 
as the gleam of moonhght on weapons and armor. It is an attack 
on the hall * The Fragment begms with Hnaef ’s spinted call to arms. 

This is not dawn, nor flymg dragon. 

Nor fire bummg the horns of this hall. 

But men m armor* The eagle will scream, 

The gray wolf howl, and the war-wood whistle. 

Shield answer shaft’ Now shines the moon 


19 Beowulf t xoio-ioSg 
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Through scudding cloud Dire deeds are come 
Bnnging hard battle and bitter strife. 

Awake, my warnorsl Grasp your shields’ 

Fight like men in the front of battle! 

Be bold of mood, be mmdful of glory’® 

The Danes rushed to defend the doors, Sigeferth and Eaha 
guarding one door, Ordlaf, Guthlaf, and Hengest, the other. 
Garulf, the leader of the attacking band, shouted his challenge, 
asking who guarded the door. ‘Sigeferth’ lord of the Secgan,’ was 
the answer, ‘I have known much hardship and many bitter battles. 
From me you can get what you are looking for!’ Then dm of 
battle rose, bucklers broke and hall-boards resounded. Garulf 
was the first to fall, and many a good man lay stretched beside 
him. ‘Swords flashed as if all Finnsburg were on fire.’ ‘I have never 
heard,’ the poet says of the Danes, ‘of sixty heroes who made 
better requital for the shming mead than his warnors made to 
Hnacf ’’ For five days they fought and not one fell, and they held 
the doors. Then one of Fmn’s men, with armor battered and 
broken, turned away from the battle. His lord mquired of him how 
the wounded men were holdmg out, and which of the men — and 
at this pomt the Fragment breaks off 

How much time elapsed between the events of the Fragment 
and the events of the Finnsburg lay m Beowulf has been a matter of 
discussion. When the Fragment breaks oif Hnsef and his sixty 
warriors are still ahve. They had held the jdoors for five days 
and not one had fallen. But more and more of Fmn’s men must 
have been drawn into the batde imtil losses became heavy on both 
sides At last, as we learn from the Beowulf, Hnaef fell m the 
slaughter and on the Frisian side FInaef’s nephew, Flildeburh’s 
son, was slam. 

Exhausted by the mdecisive struggle, with many de*d on both 
sides, Hengest and the survivmg Danes made a truce with Finn. 

30 Ftnnsburi, 3-iz 
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Under its terms the Danes accepted the overlordship of Finn, and 
in turn were to receive a hall of their own and equal justice and 
honor with the people of Finn.Tf any should reproach Hengest or 
his men with foUowmg the slayer of their lord, or m any manner 
awaken the old feud, pumshment by the sword would be the 
penalty. 

There follows m the Beowulf hij a realistic description of the 
burning of the dead. A great funeral pyre was constructed and 
on it, side by side, were placed the bodies of Hnsef and his nephew. 
Beside the pyre Hildeburh lamented the fall of her kmsmen. 

The greatest of funeral fires 

Rolled with a roar to the skies at the burial barrow. 

Heads melted and gashes gaped, the mortal wounds of the body. 

Blood poured out in the flames, the fire, most greedy of spirits, 

Swallowed up all whom battle had taken of both their peoples 

During the long months that followed, when ‘winter locked 
ocean with bonds of ice,’ Hengest and his men were forced to 
remam at Finnsburg. But the Danes were unhappy under the 
truce. Guthlaf and Oslaf could not bndle their restive spirits. And 
Hengest’s thoughts ‘were more of revenge than of voyagmg over 
the wave.’ When the sunny, shimng days of Sprmg returned, a 
son of Hunlaf one day laid m Hengest’s lap a naked battle-sword 
whose edge was aheady well known to the men of Finn, a hint 
that loyalty required vengeance for the death of Hnsef Once 
more the feud broke out; the hall ran red with blood Finn was 
killed, and Hildeburh, with much treasure, was taken back to 
Denmark to her own people. 

Although the course of events at Fmnsburg can be visuahzed 
along these general hnes, it must be recognized that there are 
many elements of uncertamty m the tale, and questions which 
cannot be answered from the text. We do not know what con- 
siderations caused the visit of the Danes to Finnsburg. We do not 

31. Btovulf, 1119-1.4 
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know whether the attack upon the hall m the Fragment represents 
the outbreak of hostihnes, of whether the peace had already been 
broken by the Danes themselves. We cannot be certam of all the 
details of the truce sworn to by Finn and Hengest. And perhaps 
most perplexmg of all, we cannot be completely certam of the 
part played at Finnsburg by the Jutes. They are mentioned four 
times in the course of the Beowulf lay®^ and the vanous mterpreta- 
tlons of these references represent divergent theories of elements 
of motivation m the stream of tragic event. The reader who desires 
to pursue the temptmg and tantalizmg vistas which the Finnsburg 
story opens to us should consult the enhghtening studies of Lay 
and Fragment by Lawrence, Chambers, andWilhams.®^ 

The Finnsburg fragment presents one of the most spirited battle 
scenes in the entire range of Old Enghsh heroic verse. The action 
is vigorous and swift-movmg, the number of hnes devoted to 
speech proportionally high, and devices of dialogue and verse- 
form suggest the early Germamc lay. There is significant contrast 
between the more primiuve style of the Fragment and the style of 
the Beowulf \zy m which there are so many evidences of artistic 
reworkmg of the Fmnsburg material to shape it for mclusion as 
an episode m the epic 

The Sigemund Lay in Beowulf 

The pnrmtive Contmental legends underlymg the Norse 
Volsungasaga, and the Middle High German Ntbelungenhed were 
evidently well known m eighth-century England. The first of 
the lays sung by Hrothgar’s minstrel m the Beowulf^* deals 
briefly with the heroic exploits of Sigemund and Smooth, two of 
the heroic figures mvolved m the tale of the Volsung revenge. 

31 11 1071, 1088, 1141, U45 

33 See Lawrence, ‘Beowulf and the Tragedy of Finnsburg,’ PAtL/ 1 , xxx, 371-431, 
and Btowulf and Eptc Tradtttm, 107-18, Chambers, Btau/ulf, An Intnauctnm, 145-89, 
R A Williams, Th$ Ftnn Eptsodt in Biowulj, Cambridge, 1914 

34 U 874-915 
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In this lay we note once again the quahty of allusiveness and 
brevity which suggests that the poet was able to assume a wide- 
spread and detailed acquamtance with this body of legend. 

The account of Sigemund’s heroic adventures, as given m the 
Beowulf piissAge, is m one respect umque Nowhere except m the 
Beowulf do we find the theme of Sigemund’s fight with a dragon. 
The great dragon-fight of the Volsungasaga is fought not by Sige- 
mund but by Sigurd, his son. There is, moreover, no very close 
correspondence between the details of Sigurd’s battle with Fafhir 
and the description of Sigemund’s exploit The victory of Sige- 
mund m the Beowulf is set forth as one of a senes of heroic adven- 
tures m which, m all instances but this, Sigemund and his son 
Smooth had engaged together ‘Very many of the race of monsters 
they had slam with die sword ’ So the poet tells us, and there 
follows immediately the story of Sigemund and the dragon and 
the statement that m this batde Sigemund was fightmg alone- 

The fame spread far after Sigemund’s death 
How the keen in batde had killed the dragon. 

The treasure-guarder. Beneath gray rock 

The valiant hero had ventured alone 

On the fearsome deed Nor was Fitela with him' 

To him It was granted his good sword pierced 
The wondrous worm, till it stood m the wall. 

The lordly iron, the dragon died 
The hero’s valor had won the treasure. 

The hoard, to enjoy as his heart might wish' 

He loaded his sea-boat, bore to its bosom 
The shining treasure, the son of AXCaels, 

But the surge of its fires consumed the worm ^6 

It will be noted that while this passage dwells at some length 
on the theme of the dragon’s hoard, it makes no refereaice to the 
curse upon the treasure The dragon is called the ‘guardian of the 
hoard,’ and after his victory Sigemund loads his ship with a wealth 

35 11 884-97 
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of treasure. But no explanation is given, or suggested, of the 
origin or past history of the treasure, nor is anything said of the 
curse which, m the Volsungasaga, the dwarf Andvan lays upon 
the hoard. Indeed, Sigemund’s dragon-fight, as given m the 
Beowulf, IS too summarized to indicate to a modem reader the 
backgrounds and details of the legend as the poet had them m 
mind 

The Sigemund lay is quite as mterestmg for what it does not 
contam as for what it does. The story of the revenge of the 
Volsungs IS not told, though Smooth (Fitela), as we have seen, 
IS mentioned and is descnbed as the constant companion of 
Sigemund m his heroic adventures. In the Volsungasaga, Smfjoth 
IS the physical symbol and planned mstrument of Signy’s revenge, 
as a brief outhne of the story will make clear. 

According to the Volsungasaga, Volsung, king of the Huns, 
had a daughter, Signy, and ten sons, of whom Sigemund was the 
oldest Signy was betrothed and married to Siggeir, king of 
Gautland Angered at a supposed affront, Siggeir returned with 
his bride to Gautland before the marriage feast was celebrated, 
but mvited Volsung with his sons and followers to attend a feast 
m Gautland three months followmg When the Volsungs arrived 
there in acceptance of this mvitation they were treacherously set 
upon, and all were slam except Volsung’s ten sons Placed m the 
stocks to die, nme of the sons were devoured by a she-wolf on 
nine successive nights, Sigemund alone surviving. By Signy’s help 
Sigemund escaped, and withdrawmg to the forest lived the life 
of an outlaw. 

Signy devoted her hfe to avengmg the treacherous wrong 
done her house When her two sons by Siggeir were old enough, 
she sent them to Sigemund that he might test their courage and 
determine if they could be shaped mto fit mstruments to aid him 
m the work of vengeance Both were found unworthy and were 
slam. 
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Convinced that only one of pure Volsung blood coxild be 
adequate to the task, Signy, in the guise of a witch, visited the 
stronghold of Sigemund, received shelter for the night, and nine 
months later brought forth a son by Sigemund, whom she named 
Smfjoth. When old enough he was sent to Sigemund for testmg and 
training and, commg to full age, proved a worthy compamon m 
the work of revenge. Sigemund and Smfjoth leavmg their hidmg- 
place came to the hall of Siggeir and set fire to it by night In the 
conflagration all withm the hall perished, and among them Signy, 
who, havmg gamed her purpose, refused longer life. ‘So much 
have I done to accomplish revenge that it is now nowise possible 
for me to hve; I wiU die gladly with Siggeir the kmg, though I 
married him by compulsion.’ So runs the story of the revenge of 
the Volsungs 

Of this theme we find no trace m the Beowulf lay,/ save m so 
far as Smfjoth is the physical symbol and mstrument of Signy’s 
unwavermg purpose, as the Volsungasaga tells the tale The poet’s 
omission of the revenge motif, if it had taken form at this early 
date, IS not difficult to understand. We need only remember his 
purpose m mtroducmg the Sigemund lay mto his epic narrative. 
It IS Sigemund, the dragon-killer, with whom the poet is primarily 
concerned. Beowulf’s heroic achievement in the overcoming of 
Grendel is worthy of comparison with other great exploits of hke 
kmd There could be no more fittmg praise of his hero than the 
retelhng of a famihar Contmental tale of a similar victory of heroic 
courage over the mahgnant power of the brute and the monstrous. 
The legend of Sigemund, son of Waels, lay ready at hand. 

WULF AND EaDWACER 

It would seem that there is a relation between the Volsungasaga 
legend of Signy’s revenge, or some other revenge story of very 
similar outhne, and the 19 hnes of verse now generally entitled 
Wulf and Eadwacer. These hnes were long regarded as a verse 
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riddle, the first in a series of 95 Riddles contained in the Exeter 
Book. An interpretation by Leo, long accepted, had explained the 
hnes as a charade concealing a nddling signature of the name 
Cynewulf. On the basis of this ‘solution,’ the poet Cynewulf was 
hailed as the author of the poem and of the entire Riddle series. 

In 1888, however, critical discussion of these hnes assumed an 
entirely new aspect. In a review of Volume n of Morley’s English 
IVriters,^^ Bradley dwelt upon the Riddles at some length. Before 
discussmg Morley’s mterpretation of this so-called ‘First Riddle,’ 
Bradley remarked ‘I may as well state my own view, which is 
that the so-called riddle is not a riddle at all, but a fragment of a 
dramatic soliloquy, like Dear and The Wife's Complaint, to the 
latter of which it bears, both in motive and m treatment, a strong 
resemblance ’ He considered it estabhshed by grammar and syn- 
tax that the speaker is a woman, probably a captive m a foreign 
land, that Wulf is her lover, and Eadwacer her ‘tyrant husband.’ 
Bradley added ‘Whether the subject of the poem be drawn from 
history or Teutonic legend, or whether it be purely the mvention 
of the poet, there seems to be no evidence to determine.’ He then 
gave a proposed translation of the poem as follows: 

Is to my people as though one gave them a present. 

Will they give him food if he should come to want? 

It IS otherwise with us ' 

Wulf IS on an island, I on another. 

The island is closely surrounded by fen. 

On yonder isle are fierce and cruel men. 

Will they give him food if he should come to want? 

It IS otherwise with us! 

I waited for my Wulf with far-wandenng longings 
When It was ramy weather and I sat tearful. 

When the brave warnor encircled me with his arms 
It was joy to me, yet was it also pain 
O Wulf my Wulf it was my longings after thee 


36 Tbt AcaJtmy, ^4 March. 1888, 197 
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That made me sick — it was thy seldom coming — 

It was a sorrowful heart, not the want of food! 

Dost thou hear, Eadwacer? The cowardly [?] whelp of us two 

Shall Wulf carry off to the wood. 

Easily can that be broken asunder which never was muted. 

The song of us two together 

Bradley’s view attracted wide attention and the conviction grew 
that here was mdeed no nddle but a fragment of a poem of 
lament 

In 1902 careful studies of the poem were made by Lawrence®^ 
and Schofield Lawrence propoimded the theory that the frag- 
ment is a translation from Old Norse, dcrivmg his evidence from 
the diction, faulty alhteration, and strophic structure of the poem. 
Lawrence’s study was supplemented by Schofield’s article 
entitled ‘Signy’s Lament.’ Acceptmg Lawrence’s general con- 
clusions, Schofield went on to argue specifically that not only is 
the poem a translation from the Norse, but that it can be shown 
to be connected with the story of Sigemund and Signy from the 
Volstmgasaga 

Certain it is that both the substance and the imphcations of the 
Wulf and Eadwacer fragment, as we spell them out, have remark- 
able similarity at a number of pomts to the narrative of Signy’s 
revenge. Its lines of lament would be appropriate in the mouth of 
Signy. The term Wulf could be quite correctly employed m 
reference to Sigemund’s career as an outlaw. If the Wulf and Ead- 
wacer IS read with the story of Signy m nund, there is poignant 
meanmg in the hnes 

When the brave warrior encircled me with his arms 
It was joy to me, yet was it also pain 

Fmally, the tragic conflict of loyalties m which Signy’s life was 
caught, and all the woe of her unhappy marriage, could well be 
hinted in the final hnes of the poem 

37 PMLA, XVII, 145-61 

38 Ibid 161-95 
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Easily can that be broken asunder which was never united, 

The song of us two together. 

There is, however, one difficulty m this interpretation of the 
poem which cannot be passed over hghtly. In the sixteenth hne 
IS the name Eadwacer, evidently apphed to the husband. There is 
no possible connection between Eadwacer, or Odoacer, of the 
Hildebrandslied, and Signy’s husband, Siggeir. It would seem, 
therefore, tliat Schofield was hardly justified m giving to the 
poem the new title of ‘Signy’s Lament,’ though Bradley^® admitted 
that the imagined speaker ‘is a lady whose circumstances closely 
resemble those of Signy ’ Bradley mclmed to beheve that the 
husband of the herome of the poem was m fact the Odoacer of 
the Hildebrandslied Imelmann m three different studies^® has 
msisted dogmatically that the IVulf and Eadwacer, Wanderer, Sea- 
farer, Wife’s Lament, and Husband’s Message are interrelated por- 
tions of an original Odoacer poem, a thesis beset with many 
difficulties That the Wulf and Eadwacer may be related to the 
Odoacer legend is an entirely separate matter 
The poems that reflect these Contmental legends give not only 
outlines or fragments of the legends themselves, often blurred and 
confused in transmission, but suggestions of an attitude of mind 
and a way of hfe. The ancient tales reflect, on the whole, a stark 
world of violence and blood m which men conceived of duty 
largely m terms of loyalty and courage. These loyalties not mfre- 
quently came mto mutual conflict from which was no issue save 
revenge and death, no choice but to hunt with the hounds and 
die with the hare. To a woman whose noble blood ordamed an 
inter-tribal function as ‘peace-weaver,’ fate often brought just 
such tragic confrontations,. The heroic death of Signy is a supreme 

39 Athenaeum., 1902., ii, 758 

40 Dte Altengltsche Odoaker-Dtehtun^y Wanderer und Seefahrer tm Kahmen der 

Altengltschen Odoaker-Dtehtung, 1908, and Forschungen AUenghschen Foestey 1910 
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symbol of the failure of the blood feud as a concept of social duty. 
The same reciurnng patterns, the same tragic situations, make 
memorable the names of Freawaru and Hildeburh, and the 
anonymous revelations of the Wife’s Lament and Wulf and Ead- 
wacer. 

To the reader of the fragmentary survivals that reflect this 
ancient world, its tragedy and terror he in the flmty simphcity 
and narrowness of its concepts. Loyalty and courage in themselves 
can be sterile virtues unless guided by something more than primi- 
tive rudiments of moral choice. The terror evoked by these ancient 
legends flows from their failure to recogmze man’s tragic 
incapacity, by his unaided strength, to save himself: Their final 
trust IS in man’s heroic strength mobilized by man’s heroic will. 
It IS the glory of these tragic tales that human will m the supreme 
■^isis so often holds unfaltenng to the end But when human 
^sg^gth has reached its uttermost there is nothing beyond. To 
do^ to die is the heroic formula. 

Such a world of legend gives us a body of verse with httle 
room for humihty, and httle expression of the gentleness and 
pathos, the tenderness and hope, of daily hvmg. These elements, 
it is true, are not wholly lacking We have brief ghmpses of them 
m the Elegies, and here and there m fragments of gnomic verse. 
But It IS not until the Christian spint enters m to enlarge the con- 
cept and expand the scene, as m the Beowulf, that we find the old 
heroic attitudes blended with gentler themes, circled by an 
mfmitely vnder spiritual horizon, and enriched by recogmtion 
that m hfe’s tragic struggle there are moral forces at work that 
reach beyond the strength of man’s heroic will. 
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The narrative; Scandinavian and Icelandic analogues; 
historical backgrounds; Christian influence; 
epic tradition; characteristic spirit 

T he Beowulf holds unique place as the oldest epic narrative in 
any modem European tongue Of unknown authorship, and 
dating in all probability from the early eighth century, the poem 
IS a br illian t embodiment of the heroic tradition. Illuminating 
studies in comparatively recent years by Ker, Lawrence, Cham- 
bers, Klaeber, Malone, and others, have brought increasing, 
appraisal of the extent to which Scandmavian backgrounds are 
reflected m its material, hterary tradition in its structure, and 
Christian influence m its spirit. 

Of the circumstances under which the Beowulf was composed 
we actually know httlef though it is possible to trace with some 
degree of clearness the evolution of the material from which the 
poem IS shaped Portions of this matenal_musj^ h ave ongmall y 
circulated by oral "transmission The poem itself may well have 
been developed from ah'^rlier senes of epic lays, though no one 
of these lays has survived In any case, as Ker has pomted out, the 
" Beowulf m the form m which it has come down to us, is a smgle , 
u nified poe m. It is, he wntes, ‘an extant book, whatever the 
history of its composition may have been; the book of the 
adventures of Beowulf, wntten out fair by two scribes m the 
tenth century, an epic poem, with a prologue at the beginning 
and a judgment pronounced on die life of the hero at the end; a 
smgle book, considered as such by its transcribers, and" makmg a 
claim to be so considered.’^ 

I W P. Ker, EpK and Rtmana, IxiQiicm, 1B36, p. i; 8 . 
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In the hght which modem cntical scholarship has focused 
upon the poem, it has come to be recognized that we have here a 
work of cultivated craftsmanship, sophisticated rather than 
primitive in form, and definitely influenced by hterary and 
rehgious tradition^he mfluence of the Christian faith is marked 
and pervasive. There are evidences, also, which seem to support 
opinion that the author of the Beowulf famihar with the works 
of Virgil, and that the structure and development of the poem 
were influenced by epic ttadition as illustratecf m the Aeneid^ 

The matenal of wluch the narrative is shaped is m large mea- 
sure the material not of primitive English, but of primitive 
Sc andinavian life* hi the weavmg of the narrative the warp is, 
.m part at least, fashioned from the stuff of Contmental chronicle 
and legend '^ames of early Swedish kmgs repeatedly mentioned 
m the Beowulf have correspondence to names of kmgs hsted m 
the nmth-century Ynglinga tal Names and mcidents m the poem 
relatmg to the rulmg house of the Danes have their analogues in 
the Skjoldungasaga, and in the Geita Danorum of Saxo Gramma- 
ticus. The disastrous expedition agamst the Franks of 516, m which 
Beowulf s uncle, Hygelac, was slam, is set forth m the History of 
the Franks by Gregory of Tours, who wrote within seventy years 
of the events described, and m the eighth-century Liber His- 
toriae Francorum^ 

Into this background are woven dark legends of savage feud s 
of the Contmental tribes, feuds of the Danes and Frisians, the 
Danes and Heathobards, the Geats and Swedes. At Beowulf’s 
death, the prophecy of Swedish dommion over the Geats derives 
its tragic forebodmg from chanted memones of the bitter tribal 
batde at Ravenswood The songs of the mmstrel m Hrothgar’s hall 
were fashioned from ancient Contmental lays- the dragon-fight 
of Sigemund, the Volsung; the disastrous battle of Danes and 
Frisians at Finnsburg. 

1. See pages 91-7 
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In a setting shaped of these elements the poet has developed a 
narrative , t he materia l of whic h is d erived from Continenta l 
folk-ta le. The haunting of Hrothgar’s hall by the mght^rowhng| 
monster, Grendel, and the troll-wife, his mother, the adventurous 
journey of Beowulf, the Geat, to Daneland, and his triumph over 
the monsters, these central themes m the narrative have their 
analogues m various versions of the European folk-tale of ‘The 
Bear’s Son’ Certain Scandmavian tales’ of theHtEIrteenth^lma 
fourteenth centuries, the Grettissaga, the Samsonssaga, the Hrolfs- 
saga, and others, include elements which show resemblance to 
this basic material of the Beowulf, and the resemblance is sufficiendy 
unmistakable to mdicate dependence of both the Beowulf and the 
sagas upon the same or similar Scandmavian sources^ 

The material, then, from which the story and settmg of the 
\fieowulf were fashioned was m its ongm C pntinenjta l Of this 
alien and pagan material the Old Enghsh poet has shaped a poem 
courtly in mood, suggestive of epic traditio n, and Ch ristia n m 
jpirit. it isTlnafk ofmc poet*s skill 3iat die elements derived from 
these various and varied sources, from chromcle and legend, 
from folk-tale, and lay, have been deftly mtegrated and fused mto 
a new unity, ***" 

This ‘book of the adventures of Beowulf’ is contamed m a 
manuscript volume now lodged in the British Museum, and 
known as Cotton Vitelhus, A. XV. A combmation of two once 
separate codices, the manusenpt contams mne Old Enghsh texts, 
four m the first codex, five m the second'^ The Beowulf (fohos 129 *- 
iqB*") belongs to the second codex, m which it is preceded by 
three prose texts, and followed by the Judith^ 

j ‘The whole must have succeeded admirably in creatmg 5 n the minds of the poet’s 
contemporaries the illusion of surveying a past, pagan but noble and fraught with a 
deep significance — a past that itself had depth and reached backward^to a dark 
antiquity of sorrow This impression of depth is an effect and a justification of the use 
of episodes and allusions to old tales, mostly darker, more pagan, and desperate than 
the foreground ' J R R Tolkien, 'Beowulf the monsters and the critics,’ 
of thi British Acadimy, xxii, 170—71, 1936 
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The Narrative 

The narrative element in the Beowulf consists of tw o stone s, 
of separate ongm, and unified only in tEe sense that B eowulf is 
t he hero of bo th. Of these tales, the first represents an adventure 
of his youth m combat with two monsters; the second, his vic- 
tonous but fatal battle m old age against a dragon.’*^A long and 
prosperous reign o ve r the Geat s intervenes between the two 
exploits. The first episode involves the first 2199 Imcs of the 
Beowulf, the second, the remamder of the 3182 lines of the poem. 

I '^he story begms m the land of the Panes m the glorious reign 
[of King Hrothgar?“*rhe power and splendor of his rule were 
symbohzed m the great hall which he built and named Heorot. 
The poet’s statement that the hght of this hall ‘shone over many 
lands’ may be taken as an index of the range and strength of 
i^Hrothgar’s influence beyond his borders. 

But time brought change.*j\ horror came upon the land and the 
hall was haunted and ravaged by two monsters, male and female, 
of hyman shape but superhuman size, and of beasthke ferocity. 
The night raids upon Heorot by Grendel, the male, gradually 
diminished the number of Hrothgar’s warriors and made the hall, 
as It towered up in the darkness silent and deserted, a place of 
dread. For twelve years a superstitious terror lay like a shadow 
upon the land.^ 

’’^News of the calaimty that afflicted the Danes spread far and 
wide, reachmg at last the land of the Geats m southern Sweden, 
where it came to the ears of Beowulf. Against the advice of 
H^elac, his uncle and lord, the young adventurer, eager for fame, 
set sail for Denmark with a small band of followers to pit his 
courage and strength agamst the monsters, m the service of a 
friendly king.’^ 

Th e voyage of Beowulf to Daneland is one of the two spirited 
and well developed sea-jiictures m thc^oemf The preparation and 
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loading of the vessel, the speeding ship driving onward with its 
great sail filled with wind, and the landing on the Danish coast, 
are memorably described' 

He gave command for a goodly vessel 
Fitted and furnished; he fam would sail 
Over the swan-road to seek the kmg 
Who suffered so sorely for need of men. 

His bold retainers found little to blame 
In his darmg adventure, dear though he was; 

They viewed the omens, and urged him on 
Brave was the band he had gathered about him, 

Fourteen stalwarts seasoned and bold. 

Seeking the shore where the ship lay waitmg, 

A sea-skiUed marmer sighting the landmarks. 

Came the hour of boarding, the ship was riding 
The waves of the harbor under the hill 
The eager marmers mounted the prow, 

Billows were breaking, sea agamst sand 

In the ship’s hold snugly they stowed their trappmgs. 

Gleaming armor and battle gear; 

Launched the vessel, the well-braced bark. 

Seaward bound on a joyous journey. 

Over breaking billows, with bellying sail 
And foamy beak, like a flymg bird 
The ship sped on, till the next day’s sun 
Showed sea-cliffs shining, towering hills 
And stretchmg headlands. The sea was crossed. 

The voyage ended, the vessel moored. 

And the Weder people waded ashore 
With clatter of trappings and coats of mail, 

Gave thanks to God that His grace had granted 
Sea-patlis safe for their ocean-journey * 

The coast-guard’s challenge, Beowulf’s assurmg reply, and 
the march inland to Heorot® are set forth in swift-movpg scenes, 

4 Btowulf, 198-2J.8 

5 The site of Heorot is somewhat generally identified by scholars with the modern 
village of Leire, standing about three miles from the coast on the island of Seeland, 
Cf Chambers, Bttu/ulf, An Introdncum, 1931., pp 16-ao 
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rich in color and m realistic detail. Gratefully welcomed by Hroth- 
gar with royal entertamment m hall, Beowulf and his band were 
entrusted with the task of freeing Heorot from the scourge of 
Grendel. There was one jarrmg note m the joyous ceremomal. 
Unferth, a Danish courtier, jealous and proud, alluded to a 
swimming match between Beowulf and Breca, m which, he 
claimed, Breca had proved himself the better man From this he 
prophesied an evil fate for Beowulf if he dared to undertake 
encounter with Grendel^ The reply of Beowulf and the realistic 
clash of personahties underlymg tlie scene make thi s episode an 
outsta ndmg p ass age 0/ heig hte ned dramatic ton e * 

*^t nightfall Beowulf and his men took over the hall, sleeping 
upon the ale-benches with their weapons at hand/They had not 
long to wait. Out of the nust and darkness Grendel burst m upon 
them, his eyes gleaming with a ‘baleful hght most like to flame.’ 
Swiftly seizing one of the band he tore him hmb from hmb, gulp- 
mg down the flesh m huge morsels ‘even to the feet and hands.’ 
Beowulf, who had made a vow that he would fight Grendel with- 
out weapon, closed with the monster m a grapplmg strugglFthat 
wrecked the ale-benches and the woodwork of the hall By virtue 
of his strength he was able to inflict upon Grendel a fatal wound, 
wrenching his huge arm and claw clean out of the shoulder socket. 
With ‘bloody tracks’ the monster fled to the evil pool m the fen 
where he had his refuge and, plunging in, sank to the deptlis And 
there, says the poem, ‘hell received him.’ ^ 

The narrative of Grendel’s attack on the hall, and the ensuing 
combat, is strikingly vivid and swift-moving and is governed in 
unusual degree by the reahsms of severe and brutal physical 
struggle' _ 

Storming the building he burst the portal 
Though fastened of iron, with fiendish strength, 

Forced open the entrance in savage fury 
And rUshcd in rage o’er the shimng floor 
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A baleful glare from his eyes was gleammg 
Most hke to a Hame. He found in the hall 
Many a warrior sealed in slumber . . . 

The demon delayed not, but quickly clutched 
A sleepmg thane, in his swift assault. 

Tore him in pieces, bit through the bones. 

Gulped the blood and gobbled the flesh. 

Greedily gorged on the hfeless corpse, 

The hands and the feet Then the fiend stepped nearer, 
Sprang on the Sea-Geat lying outstretched. 

Clasping him close with his monstrous claw. 

But Beowulf grappled and gripped him hard. 
Struggled up on his elbow, the shepherd of sins 
Soon found that never before had he felt 
In any man other in all the earth 
A mightier handgrip, his mood was humbled. 

His courage fled, but he found no escape! . . . 

There was dm m Heorot For all the Danes, 

The city-dwellers, the stalwart Scyldmgs, 

That was a bitter spilling of beer! 

The walls resounded, the fight was fierce, 

Savage the strife as the warriors struggled. 

The wonder was that the lofty wine-hall 
Withstood the struggle, nor crashed to earth . . . 
Continuous tumult filled the hall, 

A terror fell on the Danish folk 
As they heard through the wall the horrible wailing, 
The groans of Grendel, the foe of God 
Howling his hideous hymn of pam, 

The heU-thane shrieking m sore defeat . . . 

There Grendel suffered a grievous hurt, 

A wound in the shoulder gapmg and wide, 

Sinews snapped and bone-jomts broke. 

And Beowulf gamed the glory of battle. 

Grendel, fated, fled to the fens. 

To his joyless dwellmg, sick unto death. 

He knew m his heart that his hours were numbered. 
His days at an end. * 

6 Beowulf, 7^l-9, 739-54, 767-73, 781-8, 815-13 
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Widi the coming of dawn Hrothgar and the Danes gathered at 
the liall, rejoicing as they viewed the huge claw of Grendei, and 
tracing the tracks that marked his flight to the fen.’^As they 
returned from the mere to Heorot with horses proudly prancing, 
a minstrel extemporized a song m praise of Beowulf’s heroic 
deed, and chanted the lay of Sigemund’s victory over a dragon. 
The hall was decked and a great feast prepared at which Hrothgar 
honored Beowulf and his men with many gifts, while the nunstrel 
sang the lay of the fight at Finnsburg. 

I never have heard of a mightier muster 
Of proud retainers around their prmce 
All at ease they bent to the benches, 

Had joy of the banquet, their kinsmen bold, 

Hrothgar and Hrothulf, happy of heart. 

In the high-budt hall drank many a mead-cup. 

The hall of Hrothgar was filled with friends. 

No treachery yet had troubled the Scyldings 
Upon Beowulf, then, as a token of tnumph, 

Hrothgar bestowed a standard of gold, 

A banner embroidered, a bymy and helm 
In sight of many a cosdy sword 
Before the hero was borne on high 
Beowulf drank of many a bowl 
No need for shame m the sight of heroes 
For gifts so gracious' I never have heard 
Of many men dealmg in fnendher fashion. 

To others on ale-bench, richer rewards. 

Four such treasures fretted with gold 

But the coming of the mght brought proof that the scourge 
had not been ended nor the terror laid. The female monster, 
avengmg the death of Grendei, raided the hall In her swift onset 
she slew ^schere, comrade and trusted counselor of Hrothgar, 
and bore off his body to the fen. Heartsick at this swift reprisal, 
the Danes were once more plunged m woe. But Beowulf pre- 

7 U 1011-19 
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pared again for battle, pledging Hrothgar that he would avenge 
the death of ^schere. ‘Better for man to avenge a fnend thai*i 
much to mourn.’ 

The story of Beq^yulfl .^derjyater f^t agamst the troll- 
wife m a huge cave at the bottom of the pool is marked by a 
change in narrative mood. The poem, m this section, seems to 
reveal an mtrusion of fabulous elements mto a scene that was m 
ongm reahstic. It is possible, of course, that the poet did not fully 
understand his origmal, and mterpreted as supernatural elements 
which the correspondmg scene m the Grettissaga makes natural 
and reahstic. What ever the expla nation, the reader will note in 
the descriptive passages of this second episode an app aren t st ress 
upon iruracTe an^ wonder. 

Hrothgar ’s description to Beowulf of the haunted mere m 
which the two monsters had their watery lair is the finest ‘land- 
scape piece’ of the entire poem and one of the finest m the whole 
range of Old Enghsh verse: 

Wild and lonely the land they hve m, 

Wind-swept ndges and wolf-retreats. 

Dread tracts of fen where the falling torrent 
Downward dips into gloom and shadow. 

Under the dusk of the darkening cliff 
Not far m miles lies the lonely rncip 
Where trees firm-rooted and hung with rime 
Overshroud the wave with shadowing gloom. 

And there a portent appears each night, 

A Hame m the water, no man so wise 
Who knows the bound of its bottomless depth. 

The heather-stepper, the homed stag. 

The antlered hart hard driven by hounds, 

Invadmg that forest m flight from afar 
Wdl turn at bay and die on the brink 
Ere ever he’ll plunge m that haunted pool. 

‘Tis an eerie spot' Its tossmg spray 
Mounts dark to heaven when high wmds sur 
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The dnving storm, and the sky is murky, 

And with foul weather the heavens weep.* 

The Danes and Geats together made their way to the mere. The 
pool was m a dismal covert of trees that overhung the gray rock 
and the bloodstamed water beneath. On the banks and m the 
watery depths were snakehke monsters and strange sea-drakes. 
And here the grief of the Danes was made bitter by the sight of 
AEschere’s severed head lymg upon the bnnk- 

Sudden they came on a dismal covert 
Of trees that hung over hoary stone, 

Over churmng water and bloodstained wave 
Then for the Danes was the woe the deeper, 

The sorrow sharper for Scylding earls. 

When they first caught sight, on the rocky sca-cliff, 

Of slaughtered jEschere’s severed head 
The water boded in a bloody swirhng 
With seething gore as the spearmen gazed 
The trumpet sounded a martial strain. 

The shield-troop halted. Their eyes beheld 
The swimming forms of strange sea-dragons, 

Dim serpent shapes m the watery depths, 

Sea-beasts sunnmg on headland slopes, 

Snakehke monsters that oft at sunrise 
On evil errands scour the sea * 

Wearing helmet and bymy and bearmg his sword, Beowulf 
plunged mto the pool. It wa s the s p ace ojf ajlay_be£hrehe reached 
botto m? As he swam down, the sea-beasts beset him sorely with 
t ^ir mepa c mg tus ks; the water-witch rose to meet him; 

Soon she found, who had haunted the flood, 

A ravenmg hag, for a hundred half-years, 

Greedy and grim, that a man was gropmg 
In darmg search through the sea-troll’s home 

8 U 1357-76 
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Swift she grappled and grasped the warrior 
With horrid gnp, but could work no harm. 

No hurt to his body; the rmg-locked bymy 
Cloaked his life from her clutching claw, 

Nor could she tear through the tempered mail 
With her savage fingers The she-wolf bore 
The rmg-prmce down through the watery depths 
To her den at the bottom, nor could Beowulf draw 
His blade for battle, though brave his mood 
Many a sea-beast, strange sea-monsters. 

Tasked him hard with their menacmg tusks. 

Broke his bymy and smote him sore 

He found himself at last m a great hall, free of water and 
lighted with a glow as of firehght Here he had view of the huge 
water-hag In his attack on her his sw grd failed hl tQ>.‘would not 
bite,’ and he was forced to stake all on his unaided strength. The, 
troll-wife m a swift rush overthrew him and, kneelmg upon him, 
drew out her dagger. At this moment of impendmg defeat and 
death it was by divme aid that Beowulf was enabled to regam his 
feet, seize an ancient sword lying m the cave, and slay the hag: 

Swift the hero sprang to his feet; 

Saw mid the war-gear a stately sword. 

An ancient war-brand of biting edge, 

Choicest of weapons, worthy and strong, 

The work of giants, a warnor’s joy, 

So heavy no hand but his own could hold it. 

Bear to battle or wield m war. 

The defender of the Scyldmgs, savage and grim. 

Seized the ring-hilt and swung the sword. 

Struck with fury, despairmg of life. 

Thrust at the throat, broke through the bone-rmgs. 

The stout blade stabbed through her fated flesh 
She sank in death; the sword was bloody, 

The hero joyed in the w'ork of his hand 


10 11 1497-1511 
n 11 1556-69 
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The Danes, who held watch at the edge of the mere, seeing 
the waters suddenly stained with blood, believed that Beowulf 
had been killed, and despondently made their way back to the hall. 
The loyal Geats waited on. At last came Beowulf swimmmg up 
from the depths, bearmg the ghastly head of Grendel and the 
ornamented hilt of the great sword whose blade had melted in 
the hag’s venomous blood. Joyfully his followers gathered 
around him and accompamed him to Heorot. Four of them earned 
Grendel’s head on a pikestaff, bearmg it across the floor m the 
midst of the feastmg, ‘a terrible sight for lord and for lady.’ 

*^This final purging of the evil that had rested on Heorot, 
Hrothgar celebrated by an elaborate feast with ceremomal speech 
and rich givmg of gift^Wealhtheow and the youthful Freawaru, 
wife and daughter of the kmg, graced the banquet with their 
presence.When the night shadows deepened and the feastmg came 
to an end, the weary Beowulf was guided by a hall-thane to a 
place appomted and there, with the great hall towenng above him, 
his sleep was deep. 

When the voice of the black-coated raven hailed the sunrise, 
and the time had come for Beowulf’s return to his own country, 
Hrothgar bestowed upon him twelve gifts and bade him a sad 
farewell."^ 

The peerless leader, the Scyldmg lord, 

Kissed the good thane and clasped to his bosom. 

While tears welled fast from the old man’s eyes 
Both chances he weighed m his wise, old heart. 

But gready doubted if ever agam 

They would meet m counal, or dnnking of mead w 

The descnption of the return voyage to southern Sweden has 
elements of sea-realism which make the passage an appropnate 
parallel to the account of the earher voyage to Denmark^’Wel- 
comed and feasted by Hygelac, Beowulf recounted his adventures 

iz U. 1870-76 
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among the Danes and shared with KiagJHjtgdaiUaild^ 

Hygd, the gifts which had given him. Hygelac m turn 

bestowed upon the hero an an^stral sword inherited from 
Hretheh and honored Beowulf with a stately haU and 7,000 hides 
of land So ends the first section of the narrativ^ ^ • 

Between the slaymg of the monsters and the killing of the 
dragon, many years intervened; more than fifty, if we take 
hteraUy the poet’s statement that Beowulf ruled for fifty winten.^® 
In all probabihty, as used in this passage and a second time later 
m the poem,^^ the word ‘fifty’ is to be interpreted as a round 
number merely implying a long reign. No account is given, at 
this pomt m the text, of the circumstances of Beowulf’s reign 
aside from the general statement that he ruled well. The years are 
spanned and the dragon mottf is mtroduced m a swift passage of 
twelve hnes. 

It is the nature of dragons, so the poet tells us, to hunt out 
buned treasure and guard the heathen gold. The dragon in 
Beowulf conforms to this tradition, havmg come upon a burial 
treasure over which he brooded for 300 years.^Only when the 
hoard was plundered, and a precious cup carried off by the thief, 
was the wrath of the dragon roused and the destructiveness of his 
fury unloosed upon the land. 

*^he account of the plundenng of the hoard is not completely 
clear, smee the text at this pomt is quite corrupt and requires 
extensive reconstrucaon.^® One gathers that an outcast and fugi- 
tive, perhaps guilty of a crime and fleemg from punishment, 
m his flight blundered mto the bunal barrow in which the dragon 
guarded his treasure. There from the hoarded riches he stole a 
cup which he carried back to his lord, perhaps as the pnee of 
forgiveness. Roused by the plundenng of his barrow ^e dragon 
began to ravage the land with flames and fury.®^ 

13 11 1108-9 
14. 1. 173) 
ij 11 1x11-31 
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Beowulf prepared for battle against this menace to his people. 
Armed with his sword, NaEglu3g,..and an iron shield for defence 
agamst the fire of the monster, the kmg with a small band was 
guided by the thief to the dragon’s earth-hall. Takmg his stand 
near the stone entrance of the barrow, and the hot stream that 
flowed from withm, Beowulf shouted his challenge. The dragon, 
roused by the voice of man, came forth to the attack^ 

The struggle so begun is descnbed in vigorous detail, the action 
IS divid^ mto the three stages conventional m description of such 
a battle. Once more, as in his youthful adventure, the sword of 
Beowulf failed him; Naegling broke. 


It was not his lot that edges of iron 

Could help him m battle, his hand was too strong 

His shoulder-companions, who at the bcgmnmg had borne no 
part because Beowulf had wished to undertake the battle alone, 
m the hour of their lord’s need turned and fled to the forest to save 
their hves Only the youthful Wiglaf, son of Weohstan of the 
Wsegmundmgs, remamed to fight under the shield of his lord. In 
his third rush the dragon fastened his fangs m BeowulTs throat, 
mflictmg a deadly wound Beowulf’s rapidly cbbmg strength 
was barely sufficient, with WiglaTs assistance, to deal the dragon 
the deathblow 


As they tell the tale, in the king’s sore need 
His shoulder-companion showed forth his valor. 
His craft and courage, and native strength 
To the head of the dragon he paid no heed. 
Though his hand was burned as he helped his king 
A little lower the stalwart struck 
At the evil beast, and his blade drove home 
Plated and gleaming The fire began 
To lessen and wane The king of theWeders 
Summoned his wits, he drew the dagger 

i6 11 2,681-4 
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He wore on his corselet, cutting and keen, 

And slit asunder the worm with the blow 
So they felled the foe and wrought their revenge; 

The kinsmen together had killed the dragon 
So a man should be when the need is bitter ' 

^hat was the last fight Beowulf fought; 

[That was the end of his work in the world, i’ 

The king had received his death-wound, and the end was near. 
To Wiglaf he gave his armor and rmgs, and wished him well m 
terms which seem to imply his succession to rule over the Geats: 

Heed well the needs, the wants of my people, 

My hour is come, and my end is near . . . 

You are the last of theWaegmundmg line 
All my kinsmen, earls m their glory. 

Fate has sent to their final doom; 

And I must follow 1* 

It was a lonely death. Beowulf had no son to whom he could leave 
the succession, and only the lad, Wiglaf, was with him when death 
came. Somewhere m the background hovered the traitors who 
had deserted their kmg in his hour of need It was Wiglaf who sat 
at the last alone with his fallen leader m the silence of the death- 
watch, the hvmg beside the dead^It was Wiglaf who pronounced 
the curse upon the cowards for their black disloyalty: 

Wiglaf addressed them, Wcohstan’s son. 

Gazed sad of heart on the hateful men 

‘Lo ' he may say, who would speak the truth, 

That the lord who gave you diesc goodly rmgs. 

This warlike armor wherem you stand. 

When oft on the ale-bench he dealt to his hall -men 

Helmet and bymy, endowing his thanes 

With the fairest he found from near or from far. 

That he grievously wasted these trappmgs of war 

17 11 i6j4-Z7II 
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When battle befell him. The kmg of the folk 
Had no need to boast of his fnends m the fight. 

But the God of victory granted him strength 
To avenge himself with the edge of the sword 
When he needed valor. Of httle avail 
The help I brought m the bitter battle! 

Yet still I strove, though beyond my strength. 

To aid my kinsman. And ever the weaker 
The savage foe when I struck with my sword. 

Ever the weaker the welhng flame' 

Too few defenden surrounded our ruler 
When the hour of evil and terror befell 
Now grantmg of treasure and givmg of swords. 

Inherited land-nght and joy of the home, 

Shall cease from your kmdred. And each of your clan 
Shall fad of his birthright when men from afar 
Hear tell of your flight and your dastardly deed 
toeath is better for every earl 
||rhan a life besmirched with the brand of shame 

A messenger proclaimed the news of Beowulf’s fall, mmgled 
with dark forebodmg of war and disaster now that the tribe had 
lost their kmg. The body of the dead dragon was tumbled over 
the cliff into the sea. In accordance w ith BeownlP s dying wish, a 
funeral pyre was built upon the headland and a barrow con- 
structed, destmed to be known by sailors from distant lands as 
l^owulf’s Barrow.^ In it the dragon’s treasure was once more 
buned, under the earth of the headland, ‘where it still remams as 
useless to men as it was of yore.’ On the brow of the cliff the great- 
est of funeral fires was kmdled, and the body of Beowulf burned. 
Round the pyre rode his warriors moummg their fallen lord, 
chanting their dirges and proclaimmg his virtue and fame. A 
sense of Fate broods over these final scenes. A great and noble 
king has fallen. The future looms dark and insecure. 

15 II 2jS6l-$I 
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Scandinavian and Icelandic Analogues 

The supernatural forms of Grendel and Grendel’s dam arc 
obviously derivative from folk-tale, though the Beowulf poet m 
an early passage has blurred this hneage by tracing their descent 
from the monstrous offsprmg of Cam. Grendel is unusual among 
folk-tale monsters in bearmg a name, and the name itself furnishes 
a hmt of his primitive derivation. The word Grendel, as Law- 
rence pomts out,“ can be assoaated with the Old English 
grund, i.e. ground, bottom, or watery depths, and it is significant 
that It IS in just such depths that we find the lurking-place of 
Grendel and his mother. Enghsh place-names preserve records of 
locahnes known as grendles mere (the grendel’s pool), grindles bee 
(the grendel’s brook), and gryndeles sylle (the grendel’s swamp). 
In these place-names the word grendel seems to be used as a generic 
term for a ‘grendel,’ or water-monster, and it is probable that the 
water-demons of the Beowulf hzve origmal derivation from the, 
waterfall trolls of Scandmavian myth. 

More directly, however, the male and female monsters of 
our poem, and the narrative of Beowulf’s victones over them, 
are traceable to well-defined and recurrmg patterns m a familiar 
type of European folk-tale. Frederick Panzer m 1910 published 
the results of a careful study of over 200 folk-tales 'which have 
elements of resemblance to the Grendel story. These tales with 
all their variations of outlme have enough in common, in struc- 
ture and detail, to mdicate general conformance to a recurring 
type which has come to be known as the tale of ‘The Bear’s son.’ 
The name is suggested by the bear-hke attnbutes of the hero, 
who m some versions of the tale is actually the son, or the fosters 
ling, of a bear. Vestigial traces of this element are to be noted in 
the Beowulf m the superhuman strength of the hero, and the be^ 

klo Bnumlf andfiftc TmJstim, p 163 
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like wrestling of his fight with Grendel and later with Daeghrefii, 
the skyer of Hygekc. 

From the varying versions of the tale of ‘The Bear’s Son,’ some- 
thing like a central frame, or outlme, can be reconstructed. An 
aged kmg builds a hall or house which is mghtly haunted by a 
demon. The elder sons of the king are unable to overcome the 
mvader, but the youngest son, formerly held m httle esteem, 
wrestles with the monster and woimds him. The flight of the 
demon is marked by a trail of blood. An episode follows m winch 
the hero fights m an underground kir of monsters often agamst a 
male and a female. His victory over them, sometimes by use of a 
magic sword, frees captive maidens who return to the upper 
world. But the hero is abandoned by faithless companions, and 
must without aid contrive means of escape from the monster’s 
home. The tale often ends with the punishment of the traitors, and 
the marriage of the hero with one of the rescued maidens. 

Sinularittes in this outlme to the Grendel episodes of the BeoimlJ 
are, of course, general rather than precise. But it seems clear that 
Panzer is correct m claimmg that a relationship exists, and that the 
Beowulf narrative m this respect had its earhest origm m the crude 
substance of folk-tale. The details of similanty suggest themselves 
at once: the buildmg of the hall, the nightly mvasion of the 
monster, the fact that the hero was httle esteemed m youth, the 
nature of the fight and the monster’s wound, the trail of blood, 
the female monster, the fight m the cave under water, the magic 
sword, the desertion of the hero by comrades.^ 

Even more specific resemblance, however, exists between 
the Beowulf and certam Scandmavian sagas. The Icelandic saga of 
Grettir the Strong, dating from the end of the thirteenth century, 
has elements which resemble the Beowulf material and, m the 
account of the fight under water, throw a reveahng light on uncer- 

11 For traces of this tmttf in Beowulf, see lines 1183-8. 

13 In Beeipmlf, by the Danes, 11 1600-1601 
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tainries of description in the Beowu!f account. It is not probable 
that the Sandhills episode in the Grettissaga was based upon the 
Beowulf, but rather that both stones are independently developed 
from more pnmitive Scandinavian origms. 

Accordmg to the Grettissaga, a hall at a place called Sandhills 
had for some time been ravaged by the nightly raids of a monster. 
The master of the house, and subsequently a housecarle, had dis- 
appeared. Hearing of these depredations, on Yule-eve Grettir the 
Strong undertook a watch in the hall Toward nudmght a huge 
troll-wife burst m Grettir at once attacked her m a violent wres- 
tling struggle which wrecked everything m the hall, even to the 
cross-paneling. The troll-wife dragged him out of the hall and 
down to the river bank, where Grettir succeeded in freeing his 
right hand, and with Ins short sword smote off the monster’s 
arm at the shoulder. Thereupon she fell into the river and was 
washed down the force 

In the second episode Grettir led the local pnest, who doubted 
the tale, to the scene of his victory over the hag. From the river 
brmk they beheld a cave deep under the cliff, and the water flow- 
ing over It Leaving the priest guarding a rope fastened to a peg, 
Grettir dived down under the falhng torrent, and came up m a 
great cave m which a fire was bummg Here he fought with a 
giant and smote out his entrails so that the stream was colored by 
his blood. When the priest beheld tlie bloodstained water, he 
judged that Grettir had been killed and, leaving the rope fastened 
to Its peg, returned home. Grettir found in the cave the bones of 
the two men who had disappeared Carrymg the bones mabag, and 
a carved rune-staff, he made his way to the rope. Shaking it and 
fmdmg the priest gone, he drew himself up through the force by 
mam strength and returned with the bones and the rune-staff to 
the church porch. 

One need not elaborate m this account the many details of 
resemblance to the Beowulf matenaL Except for the fact that the 
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GretHssaga reverses the order of conflict, the first struggle'^iwng 
with the female, the similarity of the two accounts in important 
detail IS close, and clearly indicates a genetic relation between th? 
two narratives. In one respect there is inconsistence, and this 
variance is itself suggestive. Grettir’s entrance into the cave behind 
the waterfall by divmg through the force, and his return by pull- • 
ing himself up through the water by a rope, suggest for the second 
episode of the Sandhills story a landscape-setting intelhgible and 
reahstic. It is probable that m this respect the Icelandic narrative, 
in spite of its later date, has more faithfully preserved primitive 
realisms. The recourse to the supernatural m the corresponding 
scene of the Beowulf would seem to represent either mabdity of 
the Old English poet to visualize reahsticaUy the landscape 
which served as a frame for the Ijattle, or a transformation and 
blurring of primitive conceptions by hterary influence and epic 
tradition. 

Lawrence has pomted out another mteresting analogue to 
the under-water fight of the Beowulf.^^ This parallel is found m 
an episode m the saga of Samson the Fair. In the account given 
there of a fight between Samson and a female troll who dwelt 
behmd a waterfall, there are resemblances to details found m the 
Grettissaga episode, and in the blurred descriptions of the cor- 
respondmg scene m Beowulf. The fight takes place m a cave behind 
a waterfall, the hero dives through the force to reach the cave; 
the water of the stream is stamed with the she-troU’s blood, and 
the waiting Gallyn decides that the hero has been killed. 

Other episodes may be ated from Scandinavian saga which 
seem to suggest general resemblance to the Beowulf, as m the 
Glamr episode of the Grettissaga, and Orm’s victones over a 
female demon m cat form and a giant called Brusi m the tale of 
Orm Storolfsson. But the similanties are certainly less sharp 

14 ‘Beowulf aad the Sa.ga of Samson the Fair,* Studus tn English Ebtlology, A Mis- 
allaay m Hmtr of Fndtruk KJaebor, 171-81 , Also, Btowulf and Bpu Tradition, pp 188-91 
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an d t^d usive than in the case of the Sandhills episode of the 
Gretti^saga. 

In vanous versions of this folk-tale material we catch hints of 

) 

slow processes of reworking and reshaping, which help to explain 
certain forms the matenal has assumed iti the Beowulf. The fact 
that Beowulf, after his victory over Grendel’s dam, cuts off the 
head of the dead Grendel,^^ would seem to be a survivmg trace 
from those stories in which the male monster is actually slam m 
the under-water struggle The statement of the poem that Beowulf 
in youth was Uttle esteemed^® may well reflect the primitive tradi- 
tion which made the hero of these battles against monsters a 
younger son, considered unworthy, who succeeded after bis elder 
brothers had failed. The scene m the Beowulf in which the Danes, 
beholding the bloodstained water, leave the margm of the pool 
and return home, though Beowulf’s own men remam,^ may have 
taken its form from vague remimscence of versions of the tale 
in which the hero is deserted by his comrades. 

In one respect, the most noteworthy of Scandinavian analogues 
IS the saga of Hrolf Kraki. In many ways this rather clumsdy 
told tale of the fourteenth century is not as close to the Beowulf as 
IS the Grettissaga, or even m certam respects the Samsonssaga. But 
It is significant and important that m the tale of Hrolf Kraki, as in 
the Beowulf, the theme of a land dehvered by a foreign hero firom 
the ravages of a monster is mserted mto a historical pattern. In 
both the Hwlfssaga and the Beowulf the crude substance of folk- 
tale has been elevated m digmty and set m a frame of chromcle. 
The Hrolf of the saga is identical with the Hrothulf of the Beowulf. 
Indeed, m Scandinavian chromcle it was the reign of Hrolf 
(Hrothulf) rather than that of Hroar (Hrothgar) which stood out 
as an era of glory and splendor. The popular legend was the legend 
of the heroic greatness of Hrolf. It is, therefore, not altogether 

15 Btmulj , 1588-90 

16 11 ii8j-8 

X7 11 160C-1605 
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surprising to find the tale of the slaying of the monster by Both- 
varr Bjarki attached to the saga of Hrolf Kraki. 

If the Hrolfssaga is set over agamst the Beowulf, a correspondence 
IS clear. The heroic service which Bothvarr Bjarki performs for 
Hrolf is similar to the heroic service which Beowulf performs for 
Hrothgar. And attending this chief correspondence there are, as 
Klaeber pomts out,^® additional similarities of detail. The name 
Bjarki, like the name Beowulf, suggests the bear attributes of the 
hero of the folk-tale Bothvarr comes to Denmark from Gautland 
where his brother is ruler; Beowulf from Geatland where his 
uncle IS king. Bothvarr’s quarrel with the king’s warriors when 
he first comes to court suggests the Unferth episode m Beowulf. 
There are, however, discrepancies. In the Hrolfssaga there is one 
monster, not two, and that monster a wmged creature apparently 
of the dragon type, and m no way suggestive of Grendel, or Gren- 
del’s dam, of the Beowulf Nevertheless, the resemblances between 
the Hrolfssaga and the Beowulf m general pattern and structure 
cannot be disregarded, and it seems probable that the Hrolfssaga 
represents, m later and grotesquely transformed tradition, the same 
fusion of folk-tale and chronicle that produced the Old English 
epic. That there is an underlymg identity of Beowulf and Both- 
varr Bjarki is unmistakably suggested by the Icelandic ballads m 
which Bothvarr aids Athils m battle against Ah, as Beowulf aids 
Eadgils agamst Onela.^^ 

It IS not possible to trace the dragon fight of the Beowulf 
specific sources or analogues. There are certam details m Saxo’s 
account of Frotho’s battle with a dragon^® which somewhat 
resemble details m the Old Enghsh poem, and those who find 
these resemblances convmcmg explam the puzzhng use of ealond 
m the Beowulf by its correspondence to the island of Saxo’s narra- 

18 Beewull, Introd , p xix 

19 Btsu/ulf, 1391-6 

30 Gtsta, ii, 38 

31 Biowulf, 1354 
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rive. However, many dragons have wound their way through the 
pages of medieval legend, and for much of the mcidental detail 
relatmg to Beowulf’s dragon broad and general correspondences 
are to be found m vanous versions of the dragon myth. 

It IS at any rate sigmficant that the assignment of the Beowulf 
dragon to the guardmg of burial treasure is in accord wnth ideas 
of the nature and attnbutes of dragons as set forth m the Old 
Enghsh Gnomic Verses: ‘The dragon heth on the grave-mound, 
old, e^cultant m treasure.’ It is a grave-mound and a burial treasure 
that has become the concern of the Beowulf dra.gon. The descrip- 
tion of the dragon’s barrow suggests somewhat precisely a type of 
ancient European bunal mound These mounds, constructed of 
earth, completely covered an inner burial chamber and entrance 
passage, which were built of huge slabs of stone. The openmg mto 
the passage could be closed with stone slabs, blockmg entrance 
mto the mound. In the Beowulf the dragon had found the mound 
‘standmg open.’ The various references m the poem to the 
dragon’s earth-hall, or barrow,®^ are sufficiently detailed to mdi- 
cate beyond doubt that it was such a burial mound the poet had 
m rmnd, and even to warrant conjecture that the description may 
have been based on actual observation. 

Two widely differing accounts of the ongm of the buried treas-| 
ure are set forth m the poem the first, m an extended elegiac 
passage, the second, in a briefer statement near the end of the 
poem.®^ Accordmg to the first account a whole race of men had 
perished, dwmdhng until one sohtary survivor held the accumu- 
lated wealth of the clan. Lonely of heart and grievmg for tlie dead 
past, he buried the treasure in a newly-built barrow, recommitting 
the gold to the ground from which it came. The passage of which 
this is the prelude mcludes some of the finest elegiac verse m Old 

ji. 11 1111-13, 1131, 1171, 1410, 1515, 1718 ff 
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English poetry, and displays themes and imagery characteristic 
of such lyncs as the Wanderer and the Ruin: 

Keep thou, O Earth, what men could not keep. 

This costly treasure; it came from thee! 

Baleful slaughter has swept away. 

Death m battle, the last of my blood, 

They have lived their hves; they have left the mead-hall 
Now I have no one to wield the sword. 

Or burmsh the beaker of beaten gold. 

The preaous flagon, the host is fled 
The hard-forged helmet fretted with gold 
Shall be stripped of its inlay; the burmshers sleep 
Whose charge was to brighten the battle-masks. 

Likewise the corselet that countered m war. 

Mid clashmg of bucklers, the bite of the sword — 

Corselet and warrior decay into dust, 

Mailed coat and hero are moveless and still. 

No mirth of gleewood, no music of harp. 

No good hawk swinging m flight through the hall, 

No swift steed stamps m ^e castle yard, 

A long line death has leveled to dust.“ 

The origm of the buried treasure, as set forth m the second pas- 
sage, is quite different. In this mstance the treasure had been buried 
in the earth by illustrious prmces of old, with magic spells and a 
curse to protect it from mvasion. As the imphcations of the pas- 
sage are reconstructed by Lawrence, ‘illustnous chieftams buned 
the gold with spells to protect it, pronouncmg a curse upon those 
who should disturb it. When the hoard was plundered, the curse 
operated immediately, the dragon began his fearful ravages.’®® 
Of these two accounts, so apparently m conflict, it seems probable 
that the second is the older. In such mstances of variance we catch 
ghmpses of the processes of growth and transformation by which 
the material of our poem has been shaped: slow accumulation of 

35 11 1147-66 

36 Btewulf and Epic Tradttton,^ 115 
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legend, tradition upon tradition; incomplete fusion of material 
stratified as to age and source. 

One of the most dramatic elements in the descnption of 
Beowulf’s struggle with the dragon is the noteworthy depiction 
ofcomitatus spirit memorably personahzed in the figure of Wiglaf. 
The youth of the lad, his heroic courage, his contempt for the 
cowards who have deserted their lord, and his hero-worshipping 
devotion to Beowulf, combme to suggest m stnkmg terms the 
Germamc imperative of unconditional loyalty to overlord and 
king. It has been frequently noted that there are simdanties 
between the Wiglaf scenes m the Beowulf and the comitatus 
episode m the Battle of Maldon which extend to detail, 
and m one instance to almost identical phrasing of the ‘boast- 
words’ of Beowulf and Leofsunu Such parallelism can hardly be 
acadental. Carleton Brown, m a recent study of the relation of the 
Beowulf to the seventeenth BltckUng Homily, inchnes to the view 
that m the late tenth-century Maldon, as in the Blickling Homily, 
we have to do with passages modified and shaped by reminiscence 
of the Beowulf^ 

The jommg of the dragon fight to the Grendel material fur- 
nishes illustration of the poetic shapmg that has transformed the 
primitive materials of folk-tale and chromcle mto a finished epic 
tale. The story of the heroic Beowulf must be rounded out to his 
death. And the death must be worthy, a death m battle, but m 
noble battle. The material of the dragon myth lay ready at hand. 
Elements of the supernatural m the myth made battle with the 
dragon heroic and death glorious. More important, the death of 
Beowulf IS set forth as the death not of a great kmg only, but of a 
good kmg. The idealism of youthful adventure had matured mto 
the sober virtues of a ruler whose hfe expressed the best of his 
age: concern for his people, regard for his word, the preference 
of peace over war, the desire for fame. 

37 PMLA, Liii, 905-16 
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The artistry of a tale can be judged by its ending. The narra- 
tive oTdie Beowulf has worthy conclusion in its final scene, a ‘set- 
piece* of outstanding excellence. The funeral of Beowulf has 
elements that suggest comparison with similar bunal scenes of 
classical epic.^ The burning of the body, the buddmg of the 
barrow, the formal devotion of armor and trophies, the dirges 
and elegiac laments, arc famihar detail of bunal ceremonial reflect- 
ing the customs of the Heroic Age. It is possible that the descnp- 
tions in the Beowulf may reflect Gothic custom as reported by 
Jordanes in his account of the funeral of Attila.®® The warriors of 
Beowulf who rode about Ins barrow chantmg his virtues and 
moummg his death suggest the horsemen of Attila who rode ‘m a 
cucle’ round his body with ‘a lay of lamentation.’ But it is to be 
noted that very much the same custom seems to be mdicated m the 
desenption of the burning of the dead m the Eleventh Book of the 
Aeneid*^. ‘Thncc, girt ui ghttermg arms, they have marched about 
the blazmg piles, thrice compassed on horseback the sad fire of 
death and uttered their wail.’ 

Historical Backgrounds 

The narrative of the youthful heroism and the last battle and 
death of Beowulf, rooted, as we have seen, m the prinntivc matc- 
nal of folk-tale, is skilfully projected agamst a background of his- 
tory and chronicle. The historical inatcnal in the poem is not set 
forth in connected sequence, but is present in passages of allusion, 
remmiscent or foreshadowmg. Though the course of historic 
incident, if reconstructed from the Beowulf alone, is not always 
clear or complete, comparison with analogous matenal in Scan- 
dinavian and Icelandic saga and chronicle will often supplement, 
and clarify the historical elements of the Old English epic. In 
general the allusions m the Beowulf have to do with the civil dis- 

}8 AtiuiJ, VI, 179-135, XI, 181-H1 
35 Di Ortgtm Att$iusqiu Cttanm, xlix, 11. 
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sensions, the tragic and bitter feuds, which characterize the chronic 
des of the Gcats and the Danes. The use of this material has, of 
course, essential appropriateness m an epic narrative in which die 
two prinapal figures, Beowulf and Hrothgar. were respectively 

Geatish and Danish bloo d. 

The Beowulf, then, suggests in somewhat shadowy outhne the 
. fateful history of two dynasties, the glories of great kings, and 
their tragedies of violence and blood. The opening verses of the 
poem stress the splendor of the Danish line. As the story begins, 
Hrothgar, son of Healfdcne and fifth m the line of Scyldmg suc- 
cession, held the throne The fame of his rule was widespread 
and the hght of Heorot, his great council hall, ‘shone over many 
lands.* His queen, Wealhtheow, lady of the Helmings, holds no 
nunor position in the poem, but plays her part with dignity and 
grace in the estabhshed ceremonial of the court. 

But seeds of dissension had been soivn, and foreshadowmg of 
tragic events now and again darkens the lines of the poem. The suc- 
cession from Healfdene should have descended through Heorogar, 
the eldest son, to Heorogar ’s son, Heorowcard. But Hcoroweard 
had been passed over and Hrothgar, his uncle, had succeeded 
to power The reasons that had led to this apparent usurpation 
arc not made clear. Some dim hght, perhaps, is thrown upon 
the matter by Hrothgar’s gift to Beowulf of Heorogar’s armor.^^ 
Such ahenation of his father’s war-gear should normally have been 
considered a disgrace to Hcoroweard. But Hrothgar intimates 
that it had been Heorogar ’s own wish that his armor should not 
descend to his son. Whatever of jusuce, or injustice, may lie 
hidden behind this extraordmary mcident, the shghted and neg- 
lected Heorowcard is a figure of the tragic background hiding his 
time, and m the end winnmg a short-hved revenge. 

It IS Heoroweard’s cousm, Hrothulf, ^son of Halga, who 
throughout the poem holds a place of honor at court, hving on 

Bttwalf, ii5S-£i 
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apparently friendly terms with Hrothgar and the king's sons, 
Hrethric and Hrothmund. But there are passages in the poem 
which seem to imply uneasiness on the part of the king and queen 
about the fate which might befall their sons when Hrothgar 's 
death should leave them vulnerable. Wealhtheow, it is true, 
expresses her confidence that Hrothulf will favor and protect 
Hrethnc and Hrothmund, 

if he bears in mind 
The many honors and marks of love 
We bestowed upon him when he still was a boy « 

But the very qualification of the remark seems to intimate sus- 
picion and fear, and this may explain the earnesmess of Wcalh- 
theow’s request that Beowulf befnend her sons with counsel and 
help. It may have been a similar uneasiness m Hrothgar’s mind 
that led to his adoption of Beowulf as foster son,” and to Beo- 
wulf’s assurance that, should Hrethric ever have reason to come to 
the Geaush court, he would find there a multitude of friends.” 

Whatever the degree of foreshadowing m such passages, the 
Scandinavian analogues make it clear that after Hrothgar’s death 
Hrothulf took arms against Hrethnc, slew him, and seized the 
throne.^® But his treachery was not to go unavenged. The long- 
brooding, shghted Heoroweard struck at last. With a small folio w- 
mg of Danes augmented by a Swedish force, he attacked and 
killed Hrothulf and set fire to the hall. But in the very moment of 
tnumph, and m the act of receiving the oath of homage, Heoro- 
weard was stabbed to death by a surviving follower of Hrothulf, 
11 1185-7 

43 » 946-50 

44 11 1836-9 

45 iCemp Miloae ('Hrethnc,' PMLA, xlii, 26S-313) suggests sn ingenious outline 
of Hrothulf-Hrethric relations Malone brings evidence from Scandinavian sources into 
relation with the Btoumlj to indicate that Hrethric for a tunc actually held the Danish 
throne, having driven Hrothulf out of power only in turn to be overthrown again by 
Hrothulf. 
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and amid the sn^ke of the burning hall the Scylding dynasgr 
came to its end. 

Side by side with the allusions in the Beowulf to this chain of dis- 
sension and treachery, there is more extended reference to the 
bitter and bloody feud which the Danes waged with their neigh- 
bors, the Heathobards. The origm of the feud apparently dated 
from the reign of Healfdene, who was slam by Froda, king of the 
Heathobards. The Danes in turn avenged Healfdene’s fall, killing 
Froda and bummg hts hall. It was at this stage that Hrothgar pro- 
posed to compose the feud by the betrothal of his daughter 
Freawaru to Froda’s son Ingeld. 

The betrothal of Freawaru permits the poet to develop one of 
the most dramatic themes inherent m this historical material. 
A passage m BeowulT s narrative of his Danish adventures** 
expresses his forebodmg that, m spite of Hrothgar’s diplomacy, 
the feud is certain to flare up with renewed bitterness. Beowulf 
foresees that when Ii^eld shall lead his lady mto hall she will be 
attended by a Dane wearmg sword and armor which had been 
taken as spoil in battle with the Heathobards. The son of the slain 
and despoiled Heathobard, angered by this aflfront, is incited to 
revenge by an older warrior, who used the opportimity to awakm 
the anaent feud: 

Do you see, my lord, the sword of your father. 

The blade he bore to the last of his fights. 

The pnde of his heart, as under his helmet 
The Scyldings slew him, the savage Danes, 
WhenWithergyld fell, and after the slaughter. 

The fall of heroes, they held the field ? 

And now a son of those bloody butchers. 

Proud in his trappings, tramps mto hall 

And boasts of the killing, clothed with the treasure 

That is yours by your birthnght to have and to hold?<^ 

^ H ioi4-£9 
fA7\ 11 X047-S6 
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Heathobard resentment, thus fanned into flame, brought bitter 
renewal of the feud, and m the end Ingcid led an mvading force 
which stormed Heorot and attacked Hrotligar. The Old English 
Widsith*^ gives a brief record of the defeat and slaughter of the 
Heathobards in this battle: ‘For a long time,’ we are told, ‘Hroth- 
wulf and Hrothgar, nephew and uncle, kept peace with one 
another after they had driven off the Vikmg race, crushing the 
attack of Ingeld and hacking down m Heorot the Heathobard 
host.’ Ingeld apparently died m the battle, and of the youthful 
Freawaru, so woefully enmeshed m this web of tragic fate, we 
hear no more. 

There are few passages m the Beowulj which strike a more 
dramatic note tlian this story of the aged warrior, whose repeated 
mcitement mflames to vengeance the humihated son and pours 
out in renewed bloodshed all the rancors of the ancient feud. It is 
dramatic narrative done with relish and vigor, and may well have 
Its kinship to those songs of Ingeld for love of which Alcuin once 
rebuked the Northumbrian monks m his famous letter to Bishop 
Hygbald of Lmdisfame 

A somewhat detached figure, a certam King Heremod, whose 
position in the Danish hnc is by no means clear, is twice'’" promi- 
nently mentioned in the Beowulf in terms which indicate that 
legends of his life and rule afforded famdiar material for poetic use. 
The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle lists Heremod as the father of Scyld, 
the founder of the Scyldmg hne. In spite of suggestions of myth, 
the story of Heremod has obvious elements of rcahsm, and it is a 
matter of interest that his name has the H alliteration character- 
istic of the Scyldmg dynasty Whatever his position in the line of 
succession, he seems to have been widely known for his deeds of 
violence, and for lack of that generosity which the comitatus ideal 
required of a noble lord and leader. 

48 Wfdsttb, 45-9 
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References in Saxo to the father of Scyld, there called Lotherus, 
seem to throw hght upon die story of Heremod. It would appear 
that It was after an elder brother had proved incompetent that 
Heremod seized the throne, and ruled the Danes. But his vices 
speedily disclosed themselves. He was guilty of slaying comrades 
m drunken rage, and of lack of generosity toward loyal followers. 
Dnven from power in the end, he seems to have furnished a stock 
exemplum of unworthy rule, and Hrothgar’s homiletic speech®*, 
shortly before BeowulT s departure, urges him to avoid Heremod’s 
vices and to learn from Heremod’s fate. 

Those passages m the Beowulf v/hich deal with the chronicles 
of the Geats and their constant wars with the Swedes are some- 
what less clear than the poet’s treatment of the Scylding dynasty 
and, except^or the fine passage on the battle of Ravenswood®^ 
and the elegize Imes suggested by the death of Herebeald,®*^ess 
draniatic.'<B^9Wulf is portrayed in his later years, and as king of 
the Geats, mdeed, he is represented m the poem as the great king 
of that dynasty. But it is notable that his name does not alhterate 
with // as is characteristic of the names of the kings who preceded 
him, Hrcthel, Ha’thcjTi, Hygclac, and Hcardrcd. Evidendy, ^ 
the material of the poem took shape, he was inserted into the Geat 
succession md, in this respect, was drafted from folk-tale mto 
chronicle. '^Lawrence finds him less convincuig as a figure of 
cliromclc than as a hero of folk-talc. ‘Beowulf constantly betrays 
his origm as a folk-talc hero. A certain unreahty surrounds him as 
king, he is more at his ease as a slayer of monsters/.®* 

Within tlie range of our poem, the royal hne of the Geats may 
be said to have begun with Hrcthci. His reign was darkened, and 
Ills old age embittered, by one of those tragedies which from time 
to time gave such dramatic pathos to legends and chfonicles of 

51 II I7CX)-i784 
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Germanic life. Hret hel had three sons, Herebeald, Hxthcyn, and 
Hjgelac. Herebeald died before lib father, accidentally killed by 
an arrow from Haithcyn’s bow. Such a death created for Hrethel 
die most tragic situation that could grow from the customs of the 
Germanic feud, involving, as it did, an irreconcilable conilict of 
loyalties. It was hb duty to avenge Herebeald’s death. But duty 
and loyalty alike withheld him from takmg vengeance upon hb 
own son. 

A fine elegiac passage m the Beowulf springs direcdy from thb 
incident. The poet, m his treatment of the theme, describes an 
aged father who, like Hrethel, mourned for a son killed under 
circumstances which precluded revenge: 

In the house of his son he gazes in sorrow 
On wme-hall deserted and swept by the wind, 

Empty of joy. The horsemen and heroes 
Sleep in the grave. No sound of the harp, 

No welcommg revek as often of old* 

He goes to his bed with his burden of gnef. 

To his spmt It seems that dwelhng and land 
Are empty and lonely, lacking his son “ 

It was in this mood that Hrethel mourned for Herebeald. His days 
and nights were shadowed by this tragic sorrow, and m the end he 
died of a broken heart. 

The bitter wars between the Geats and the Swedes seem to have 
begun in the reign of Haethcyn as a result of attacks on the Geats 
made by Onela and Ohthere, sons of Ongentheow, the Swedish 
king. In revenge Haethcyn led an invadmg force against the 
Swedes, captured Ongentheow’s queen, and fought a pitched 
battle with the Swedish force near the forest of Ravenswood. 
Thb battle b mentioned near the end of the Beowulf, where the de- 
scription has marked dramatic relevancy, occurrmg, as it does, m a 
speech which prophesies renewal of the Swedish feud as a result of 
Beowulf’s death. 
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In the battle of Raycnswood, as described in the Beowulf,*^ 
Ongentheow slew Haethcyn and rescued the Swedish queen. He 
drove the wearied forces of the Geats into the forest where he held 
them through the night hemmed in and helpless: 

All the long hours of the mght he thundered his threats 

That some on the morrow he would slay with the edge of 
the sword. 

And some should swing on the gallows as food for the fowls.® 

But hope returned With dawn when the hard-pressed Geats heard 
the horn of Hygclac and the trumpets of the troops he brought 
to their aid. The stronghold to which Ongentheow withdrew was 
stormed and taken by the Geats, and in the struggle Ongratheow 
was killed by two brothen.Wulf and Eofor. Eofor’s heroism was 
rewarded by marriage with the only daughter of Hygelac. 

Durmg the lull m the Swedish wars which followed, Hygelac 
embarked upon the famous expedition agamst the Fr anks in 
which he lost his life. This raid, probably to be dated about 516, 
is described m Gregory’s Historia Frcncorum, and in the Liber 
Historiae Francorum, and is repeatedly mentioned m the Beowulf.^ 
Hygelac was successful in the mitial attack, devastating the land, 
takmg prisoners, and loadmg his ships with spoil. But before he 
could embark he was attacked by Theodonc’s son, Theodobert, 
and killed. His fleet of ships was defeated m a naval battle and the 
captured booty recovered by the Franks. Certain hues of the 
Beowulf^ reflect, even m this material of chronicle, the fabulous 
nature of legends that clustered around BeowulT s name. After 
slaying Dacghrcfn who had kiUed his uncle, he made his way to 
the shore with thirty suits of armor on his back, and e|pped by 
swimming the sea-stretches from Friesland to soujh^m^SlKeden. 

36 11 191.1-99 
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After Hygelac’s death, his queen, Hygd, oflFercd the rule to 
Beowulf, having no hope, as we learn from the poem,*® that her 
young son Heardred could defend the land against foreign foes. 
Beowulf refused the offer, but undertook to serve as protector 
until the youthful Heardred should come of age. 

During Heardred’s reign war with the Swedes once more broke 
out.®^ The cause of the renewal is not altogether clear. Apparently, 
m some manner, the nephews of the Swedish king Onela, his 
brother Ohthere’s sons Eanmund and Eadgils, had become 
involved in a conspiracy against Onela The conspiracy had failed, 
and they had taken refuge among the Geats under the protection 
of Heardred. In revenge Onela attacked the Geats. Eanmund was 
slain, Eadgils fled, and Heardred lost his life m defendmg the 
exiled Swedish ponces. 

With Heardred’s death the rule passed to Beowulf, and there 
seems to have been an interval of peace. But later, the poem tells 
us,®* Eadgds made a second attempt on the Swedish throne m a 
war in which he had strong support from Beowulf, and in which 
he was successful. Thereafter, dunng Beowulf’s long reign, there 
is no hmt of further trouble between the Geats and the Swedes. 
But as the poem comes to its close, with Beowulf dead and his 
power ended, the mmds of the Geats are filled with dark forebod- 
ings of a renewal of this ancient mter-tnbal feud. 

These are the themes of tnbal tradition, the tragic legends of 
violence and fate, borrowmgs from which are mterwoven with 
transenpt of folkway, and epic mvention, to shape a frame for the 
fabulous tales of BcowulT s triumph over monster and dragon. 
The interweaving of these strams of chronicle, legend, and folk- 
tale must have been a process of gradual fusion through long years 
of tradition. But the poet's skill in control of this traditional 

6 0 11 
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material is displayed throughout the poem. The allusions are 
suffiaendy central and sharp to suggest the histone background 
and, where the nature of the matenal has mvited more extended 
poetic development, the poem has been ennehed by deft and 
artful use of these themes. The story of Ingcld, the lines on Here- 
mod, the elegiac portrait of Hrethel mourning for his son, and 
the dramatic description of the fight at Ravenswood, all serve to 
provide background and perspective. The matenal of tnbal his- 
tory and tribal legend is employed to heighten action, and to 
adorn the tcUmg of an epic tale. 


Christian Influence 

We have seen that the pnmitive material of the Beowulf was 
derived from pagan folk-tale, chromcle, and legend, and slowly 
welded mto new unities It remained for the Old English poet to 
complete this process of fusion by the conversion, or transmuta- 
tion, of this matenal from pagan to Christian. The epic emerges 
at last as a Christian poem. This mutation, moreover, is not merely 
a matter of altered phrases, or of interpolated references to the 
Chnstian faith, but is a deeply pervasive mfusion of Christian spirit 
colormg thought and judgment, govermng motive and action, a 
contmuous and active agent m the process of transformation, 

This mutation of matenal could not m the nature of things be 
absolute or complete.'^here are pagan elements m the poem which 
resist change, or winch are only pardally subdued by the influence 
of the Christian spirit. The presence in the poem of references to 
the curse upon the dragon’s hoard, and the survival of this motij 
side by side with another and quite different account of the origin 
of the treasure, is one example among many of the pe^teiKe of 
pagan tradiuon in a Christian poem. Other examples of this incom- 
plete fusion of pagan and Christian -will be found in a puallelism 
of reference to the blmd and inexorable power of Wyra, or Fate, 
and to the omnipo^ce of a divine Ruler who governs all things 
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wclL But even m survivals of pagan material the modifying influ- 
ence of Christian thought is often evident. In both instances in 
which there is reference to the curse upon the dragon’s treasure*® 
the poet specifically excludes from tlie operation of the curse one 
who has God’s favor. Elsewhere in the poem God and WyrJ are 
brought into juxtaposition m such manner as to imply control of 
Fate by the superior power of Christian divimty. The ongmal 
derivation of Grendel and his dam from the Scandinavian water- 
fall troll IS submerged and lost in the poet’s identification of the 
monsters with the fiends of Christian mythology, mcamations of 
evil and adversaries of God. (Though Beowulf has a remote proto- 
type in the laggard younger son of folk-tale, "md has been accorded 
a place in the succession of Ge apsh kii^s . his character has been 
recast and developed in the spint of the Chnstian tradition.' 
Throughout the poem, divme guidance is mvoked, and acknowl- 
edged, as the assisting force by which the heroic deeds of Beowulf 
are accomplished. After his death his fame is celebrated not only, 
and not most, for valor and venturous deeds, but tor the gentler , 
quahties of Christian virtue^ And it is precisely this presence in the 
poem of pagan dcnvatives modified by Chnstian mfluence which 
points, in Chambers’ opmion, to the Age of ^dc rather than a. 
later date, as the period m which the Beowulf was written.** 

The Chnstian influence m the Beowulf is a matter of transform- 
ing spint, rather than of reference to dogma or doctrine. And it is, 
in the main, an influence reflectmg the Old Testamrat rather than 
the New. The poem contams specific references to Cain’s murder 
of Abel, and to the stories of the Creation, the giants, and the 
Flood. But we find no such allusions to New Testament themes as 
characterize, for example, the Christ of Cynewulf. Indeed, con- 
sidering the nature of the material with which the poet is working, 
we should hardly expert such references. 

6j. II 3051, 3069 

64 Chunben, BnwMlj, An Intndnctun, p. 488 
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^ SomfS critics have believed that the Beowulf was composed iiiifc 
by ; ^Cfaristian. but bv a pagan poet, and that the prescticc of the 
Chmdan material is to be explained by subsequent excision ofi 
pagan, and interpolation of Christian, passages. Others have* 
argued that the Christian elements represent the work of a poet 
with only vague and general knowledge of the new faith, or 
merely nominal adherence to it. The weight of evidence does not 
support such opimon.|rhe Christian spirit is too deeply ingrained 
m the poem to permit the hypothesis of original composition by 
a pagan poet.^A just appraisal of the pervasive nature of these 
Christian dements supports Chambers’ opinion that the Beowulf 
cannot be regarded as ‘the work of a man whose adherence to 
Chnstiamty is merely noniinal.’®‘ 

It is not urmatural, therefore, that the essentially ChrisdaQ 
gemus of the poem is most clearly perceived not so much in 
details of Bibhcal theme and phrasmg, as m those passages m^ 
which Christian ethics are central m shapmg speech and influenc- 
ing conduct. We find such a passage in the honuljjic. speech of 
Hrothgar m which the Danish kmg paints for BeowuIT a warning 
portrait of the man betrayed by worldly prosperity mto pride, and 
by pride into sin: 

He lives in luxury, knovong not want. 

Knowing no shadow of sickness or age, 

No haunting sorrow darkens his spun. 

No hatred or discord deepens to war; 

The world is sweet, to his every desire. 

And evil assails not, until in his heart 
Pride overpowering gathers and grows’ 

The warden slumbers, the guard of his spint; 

Too sound is that sleep, too sluggish the weight 
Of worldly aflaus, too pressmg the Foe, * 

The Archer who looses the arrows of sm.«* 

jSs. Op. at. p 
[% 173S-44. 
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The substance and import of die exemplum are clearly in the 
tradition of the medieval Christian moralist. The treatment of the 
material affords an unusually mterestmg illustration of the manner 
in which the Christian spint is at work in the poem, transforming 
and supplementing the stuff of pagan tradition. The similarity of 
this passage to the material and spint of certain passages in Cyne- 
wulF s Christ and Jtdiana has oftefflfeen noted. But the 85 hnes o^ 
Hrothgar’s speech®^ have seemed to some cntics an martistic 
mterruption of the narrative, tediously homiletic m substance. 
Such ajudgment seems to overlook, or underestimate, the process 
by which a cruder system of pagan morals is bemg reshaped in 
these hnes by the criteria of Chnsnan ethics.^ 

It must be recognized that Hrothgar’s warmng agamst the sm 
ofpnde, and its corroding effect m character, is by no means an 
unnatural mtrusion mto the narrative. To understand fully the 
spirit of his advice to the young Beowulf, we must remember die 
closeness of the tie that had grown up between them. It is not only 
a natural gratitude that motivated Hrothgar’s words, but also a 
warm personal affection. He has already adopted Beowulf as a 
foster son,*® and at their final partmg there are tears in the old 
king’s eyes, and gnef m his foreboding that they may never meet 
again.®* It is, therefore, not unnatural that in these last hours he 
should muster, from ripe old age and experience, words of kindly 
counsel to the youth whose heroic career is now m its bnlhant 
dawn. And it is not unnatural that the Christian poet should give 
the turn to the passage which he does give. 

The warning example which Hrothgar uses is the career of 
Heremod. The wrongs for which the name of Heremod was 
execrated were the evils of violence and greed m his relations with 
his (rmitatus, and with his people. He slew his followers in fits of 

67 11 1700- 17S4. 
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drunken rage, and failed in the generous bestowal of rewards 
which the comitatus relation required from lord to retainer. He 
was unfaithful to the two outstanding obhgations imposed by the 
comitatus bond, the dut ies to p rotect, and tq^reward, his followers. 
These obligations were rooted in a pagan code. ' Censure and 
warmng in this passage, therefore, could have been grounded on 
purely pagan convention. 

■^ut the Christian poet, m his homily on pnde, derives from the 
story of Heremod ethical judgments that go beyond the pagan 
code. He traces the sms of violence and greed backward to roots 
in pnde, and forward to punishment here and hereafter. The con- 
cepts of a pagan morahty are expanded mto Christian ethics m a 
formal passage suggestive of the morahzmg allegones of virtue 
and vice so charactenstic of later medieval hterature. 

When all is said, the fact remains, smee the Beowulf is not a 
religious but a secular poem, that its Chnstian elements are more 
general and diffused than is charactenstic of distmctively rehgious 
Old English poetry. The old heroic themes furnish stubborn 
matenal, and retain some portion of their native strength even in 
the hands of a Chnstian poet. The nature and degree of the Chris- 
tian mflucnce is best understood when one estimates the poem as a 
composite of traditional themes of pagan heroism retold by a 
Chnstian poet. The resulting fusion of pagan and Chnstian is 
what could naturally be expected under such circumstances. The 
matenal affords no opportunity for reflections of the intimate and 
personal responses of the individual soul to the Chnstian drama of 
the New Testament. We need not look for mystical adoration, as 
in the Dream of the Rood; or for echoes of the hturgy, as m Christ I; 
or for reflections of theological dogma, as in Christ II. The 
Beowulf is a tale of the pagan past m which the e ndur ance, the 
loyalty, the courage, and the str^gth, of the heroic age arc tem- 
pered by union with Christian virtues, graced with courdy 
manners, and elevated in presentment to levels of epic dignity. 
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The Influence of Classical Epic 

It is difiictilt to estimate precisely the degree of influence exerted 
by classical epic, particularly the Ameid, upon the shaping of the 
it is certainly not unnatural that we find reflections 
of the Virgdian epic in the form and spint of the Old English 
poem. The Aenetd was well known m the early Middle Ages. We 
- ..iave record that Bede, Aldhelm, and Alcum were lovers of Virgil, 
and it would seem unlikely that an educated poet of the Age of 
Bede could have shaped the epic tale of Beowulf without having 
had in mind the model of the classical epic. Careful study of the 
two poems has shown that there are many lines in the Beowulf 
which read like echoes of Virgihan phrase, and elements of 
structure which suggest parallels m the .^leMe/d.'^Klaeber, in an 
article entitled ‘Aeneis und Beowulf,’^® and Haber, in his compara- 
tive study of the Beowulf and the Aeneid,’’^ have compiled exhaus- 
tive lists of parallehsms in phrase, theme, and situation. 

It seems unlikely that additional parallelisms between the 
Beowulf and the Aeneid remain to be discovered. But there is an 
influence of the Aeneid upon a passage in the Old English poem 
which has not hitherto been pomted out. A description in the 
Beowulf of Grendel’s mere, a finely wrought passage of twenty 
lines (1357-76), hngers m the mind of many a reader as perhaps 
the finest ‘set-piece’ of the poem. The descriptive suggestivcness^ 
of this picture of the forbiddmg landscape of Grcndel’s pool 
aflbrds evidence of a sensitively poetic mind at work. The passage 
is a familiar one and has received extended consideration by many 
critics. As long ago as 1912, in a study entitled ‘The Haunted Merc 
in Beowulf, Lawrence gave us an admirable analysis of this pas- 
sage and an illuminating comparison with corresponding material 
in the Grettissaga. 

70 Ardfhfik St»ditm dtr luutnn Sfracbtn tmd Ltttrthtnn, CXrvi, 4»-48; 33 J-JS 
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Wanderer, Seafarer, Ruin, Wife's Lament-, Husband's 
Message, Elegiac el ements in Beowu lf 

I NCLUDED amon^the poems of the Exeter Book'^Kja group of 
lyncs which, from their mood of sa,dnKS and l^ent, are 
usually described as elegies. These poems are the Wanderer, Sea- 
farer, Ruin, Wife's Lament, and Husband's Message. Vanous critics 
have suggested that there is a genetic tie by which certam of these 
poems, together with the Wulf and Eadwacer lament, are related as 
fragments of a lost ppemdeahng.with the subject matter of some 
heroic legend. ^GrV^iMi^evea^at the Wife's Lament and Hus- 
hatuf s Message arc broken fragments of a single poem.(Trautmann* 
and Brandi^ set forth similar opinion. Imclmann'* msists dogmati- 
cally that the Eadwacer fragment, the Wanderer, Seafarer, Wife's^ 
Lament, and Husband’s Message are mterrelated portions of a lost 
Eadwacer poem. Miss Rickcrt^^^uld hnk the Wife's Lament to an 
Old English Offa saga. Suen tfsthe variation of cntic^opimon. 

^ It must be rccogmzcd diatj(&y attempt tt^ink the Elegie ^o 
the material of heldensage must takeintq accoiu^fa wide difference 
in the nature of the Elegies diemsclves|j(n accordance with whid^ 
they fall mto two groups.! Wanderer, Seafarer, and Ruin we 
have poems of simple theme and structure m which there is no 
evidence of dependence upon heroic legend. jOn the other hand, 
as Lawrence* points out,) m the Wife’s Lament, the Husband' s 

I. Kurxpjasslt AnplsOtbineht Cramnutik, p lo 
i Anvils, XVI, LU ff 

} GtschtAu Jtr AltMgluchtn Littrttmr, p 977 
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Message, and >thc Wulf and Eadwacer(^mexv^ffia very backbone 
of the dramatic structure is ^ all probabiht^ well known heroic 
talc.’^o date, however,^ no one of the various attempts to|jsolate 
an(^ identify this underlying heroic material has been completely 
convincing. 

1 In spite of the centuries which he between the present and the 
age reflected m this body of verse, the spirited m many instances 
the details Vf the Elegies hav< that timeless quahty which marks 
the simple treatment of themes universal m significance, and 
independent of changing civilizations. The Seafarer, for example, 
IS one of the finest sea-poems m our tongue Enghsh poetry has 
given us a large body of verse which reflects emotionally the 
impact of the sea upon the hves of men, and^e varied moods and 
images arismg from contemplation of sea hfdm^ contributed 
to the realisms and symbolisms of our hteraturc from the age of 
the Saxon raiders to the days of Swinburne and Masefield. Yet not 
many poems m this long hne of tradition have excelled the Sea- 
farer in fashioning mto lync rhythms an authentic depiction of 
the hardship, the danger, the lure of ocean life for men who go 
down to the sea in ships^ 

I (pother lync in this group^ the Wanderer, still today endures 
comparison with any poem of our hteraturc which clothes with 
primitive realism love of land and leader, or elevates to stoic 
fortitude the ache of lonehness and cxile.(lndeed, such have been 
the changes in the forms of civilization, the tragic symbol of a 
‘man without a country’ can hardly be as bitterly vivid to the 
modem mind as was the fate of his Germanic prototype to our 
early English ancestors.) 

LThis stress upon the grief and loneliness of the lordless and 
friendless exile is a Germanic note which recurs frequendy m Old 
Eng^h versejlt has been suggested'^ that the Wanderer and Sea- 

7 Helga. Rentcbel, ‘Orid luuJ Die Aagelsichttschea Elegien,' BritrafftjirGitdtielftt 
Jtr Dtatttbn Sfrttbt and Llttratur, uti, tyL-%4iL 
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farer reflect a knowledge of die^Tristia and Epistolae ex Pont^jpf 
Ovid, and in some degree owe to these sources their artistic inter- 
weaving of themes of exile, wintry weather, and elegiac sadness. 
Such as influence is, of course, conceivable, )but there is no conclu- 
sive evidence of it.^vid’s sophisticated epistles, lamenting the 
imperial edict which exiled him to Tonus and contrasting the 
genial Itahan chinate to the bitter winters of the Black Sea coast, 
have httle 111 common with the Wanderer and Seafarer in substance 
or shapmg.'frhe mood of these elegies is a fanuhar Old Enghsh 
mood, and the tragic sadness of the Wanderer grows from the 
bitter imphcations of the broken ties of the comitatus bond, f 

Two of the Elegies arc love poems — stirrmg m their emotional 
appeal. The Wife's Lament, voicmg the grief of a wife separated 
from her husband, subjected to the faithless cruelty of his kin, and 
Ignorant of the fate of her beloved, is tragedy elevated el^ 
mtintal. The Husband's Message, rehearsed by a wooden tablet 
carved witli runes, wluch passed m heu of letter from lover to 
mistress, summons her to renew old vows and jom her lover m a 
land beyond the sea. 

The quahty of timclcssncss and umversahty in this group of 
lyncs IS reinforced by an elegiac strain, of exceptional poignancy, 
which characterizes portions of the Wanderer and Seafarer(^ 3 nd is 
of the very form and substance of the Rmn.Witli these poems from 
:hc Exeter Book may be mcluded two passages occurring near the 
end of Beowulf,^ wluch stand out from the framework of that 
poem with a narrower uitegnty of spirit and design conferred by 
he informing presence of this stram of elegy.) 

\ These Old Enghsh elegies differ markedly in mood and pattern 
”rom the personal elegy. They do not bewail the death, or eulo- 


gize the life, of an individual. They have httle in common vath 
modem elegies of the type of Lycidas and Adonais.^fa. detail and ■ 


Icsigt^they owe no debt to the pastoral idylL Their range of 
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interest is universal, deriving from a moving sense o£ dxfc tragedy 
of life itself^swnt lacrimae rerum— ^ consciousness of the transience 
ot earthly joy, and the fleeting glory of earthly strength.^Their 
rhythm is tuned to the ceaseless flow of time and Their 

pathos springs from knowledge that all life moves with fail feet 
and &agile wmgs. Their dignity clothes a recognioon that man’s 
years of breath are first a hope and brief struggle, then silence, 
memory, and the ruin of tunc\ 

The mood of the Old English elegies is the mood of undaunted 
reflection upon the umvcrsal lot of mankind, the inexorable 
limitation of man’s existence by the mutable and mortal. Wntten, 
in all probabihty, in the eighth or early mnth century, these lyncs 
must have been responsive to dominant elements in the life of that 
ttoubled era. The turbulent wars of Northumbrian and Mercian 
‘lings, (with their attendant destruction of records and rmn of 
monuments^ must have sharpened in sensitive minds a sense of 
the unsubstantial nature of worldly power and achievement. The 
influence of spreading Christiamty, with its emphasis upon the 
transience of earthly, and the permanence of spiritual, values, 
furnished a background of thought fitted to exhibit and interpret 
the elegiac mood. 

^ut it is not necessary to emphasize external hterary or social 
influence for the development of popular elegy^ Elegiac themes 
are native to the thoughts of sensitive irunds, and the appeal of 
these themes, clothed with the digmty of universal application to 
human fortune, is amply illustrated m English poetry by the 
populanty of so characteristic an expression of the genre as Gray’s 
Ele^y Written in a Country Churchyarii.(The contemporary spirit 
of the Old English el^es is itself a reflection in poetic style of die 
potgnaiu^y of emotion with which each generation must recognize 
the weakness of human strength, the fleeting breath of earthly 
beauty, the hovering mystery of deatlO 

Not the least characteristic quality of these degies is the temper 
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The Seaeares 

\Tlie lyric qualities which we have noted in the WMerer Ice 
exem|lified in almost equal degree in the Seafarer. “ Its lines reflect 
the actualities of ocean life and seamanship with such faithful 
directness that, save for the idiom, the poetic rendering is as 
expressive of the emotions and amtudes of the nineteenth century 
as of the ninth. The sailor’s intimate struggle with elemental forces 
of ocean and air; the rigor, lonelmess, and danger of wintry 
voyages in uncharted seas; the lure and fascination that inter'- 
twine even with knowledge of peril, and stop it of repelling force; 
these attributes of the sailor’s life and mood are set forth in the 
Seafarer with sensitive faithfulness. N 

A song I sing of my sea-adventure. 

The strain of peril, the stress of tod. 

Which oft I endured in anguish of spint 
Through weary houn of aching woe. 

My bark was swept by the breaking billows. 

Bitter the watch ftom the bow by night 
As my ship drove on withm sound of die rocks. 

My feet were numb with the nipping cold, 

Hunger sapped a sca-wcary spirit. 

And care weighed heavy upon my heart. 

Little the land-lubber, safe on shore. 

Knows what I’ve suffered in icy seas 
Wretched and worn by the winter storms. 

Hung with lacles, stung by had. 

Lonely and friendless and far from home. 

In my ears no sound but the roar of the sea. 

The icy combers, the cry of the sw^n; 

In place of the mead-hall and laughter of men 
My only singmg the sea-mew’s call, 

The scream of the gaiinet, the shnek of the gull; 

Through the wail of the wdd gale bcatmg the blu£ 


15 Exeter Book, fol. 8ib — fol 83*. 
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The picrong cry of the ice-coated pqtrel, 

The storm-drenched eagle’s cchomg scream . . . 

Yet soil, even now, my spint within me 
Doves me seaward to sail the deep. 

To ode the long swell of the salt sea-wave 
Never a day but my heart’s desire 
Would launch me forth on the long sea-path, 

Fam of far harbors and foreign shores.'* 

Strangely enough, this very fusion m the sailor’s mind of fear 
and fascmation — surely a sufficiently fanuhar psychological phe- 
nomenon — ^has led more than one critic to mterpret the poem as a 
dialogue between an aged seaman, weary of toil and hazard, and 
a youth whose longmg for adventure lures him to the sea.f^ There 
is httle ground in the poem itself to support such a division into 
dialogue, and the case of those who propound this theory is not 
strengthened by the fact that they have been unable to agree as to 
points of division. Indeed, the theory that the sea passages repre- 
sent a dialogue goes far to destroy the subtlety and psychological 
realism of the author’s conception. Those who have written mti- 
matcly of the sea have not infrequently measured her hold upon 
the hearts of men precisely by the fact that it is a spell which can- 
not be permanently weakened by hardship or peril, but continues 
to draw the sailor to the sea m spite of Ins recognition of its cruelty 
and strength. It is this thought which faslnons the salty appeal of 
certain of the sea passages m this poem. 

I To a greater degree than is true of the Wanderer, the Seafarer is 
Christian in spint. The rehgious element, concentrated m the 
second half, has caused extended debate concerning the unity of 
the poem, and many scholars have accepted the view that, in the 

16 il i-15,33-j8 
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form in which it has come down to us, the Seafarer cannot be con- 
sidered the work of one poct.^Thosc who hold this opinion regard 
the original poem as ending at Ime 64, and an added Christian 
section as beginning at that pomt with the Imes, 

But fairer indeed are the joys God has fashioned 
Than the mortal and mutable hfe of this world. 

It IS questionable whether enneal scholarship has not, in more 
than one instance, gone to unjustified lengths m the dissection of 
Old English poems to divorce passages considered pagan and 
original from Christian passages regarded as added or mterpolated. 
It could hardly be considered unnatural if a poet of die early 
cenmnes of Northumbrian Christianity, expenencmg conversion 
to the new faith and devotmg his talents to its service, produced 
verse which blends, in unusual degree, realistic elements from 
secular cxpcnencc with the accepted conventions of Christian 
htcrary tradition It is noteworthy and suggestive that the two 
halves of the Seafarer present just such a contrast. 

An mtcresting mtcrprctation of the Seafarer as rehgious allegory 
was proposed in 1909 by Ehrismann.*® He accepts the poem as a 
unit in die sense that it is the work of one author, though much 
of the matenal was traditional bodi in content and form, and the 
whole, in that sense, a reworked composite. Ehnsmann regards 
the Seafarer as an allegorical rendermg of the transient joy and 
pam of earth m sea imagery, with this presentment set in contrast 
to the everlasting bliss of a heavenly kingdom. The contrastmg 
sections are linked mto unity by the imphcations of the elegiac 
passages and their emphasis on the mutabihty and inortahty of 
earthly hfe. ^ 

The prinapal doubt as to this mtcrprctation arises fiom the 
style of the first section of the poem, where sharply subjective 

18 *Das Gedicht vom Seefahrer,' Gfscbfchte dtr dtutschtn Sfraebt md 

Uttratur^ xxxv, 113-18 
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mood and realism of detail are so obtrusive as to seem incompatible 
with the theory that a general idea is there clothed in the conjven- 
tions of allegory. 

The use of sea imagery m an allegorical contrast of earthly 
existence and the Christian vision of life after death is not without 
parallel m Old English poetry An mstance particularly m point 
is to be found in a passage of 17 hnes with which Cynewulf con- 
cludes the second dmsipn of the Christ. The thought of the passage 
was suggested by a sentence in Gregory's homily upon the Ascen- 
sion^® m which the turmoil of earthly hfe is viewed as a tossmg 
upon stormy seas, and the voyager admomshed to ‘fix the anchor 
of hope upon an eternal fatherland.’ From this brief, but definite, 
suggestion, Cynewulf has developed an extended sirmle, detail 
by detail m Virgihan manner* 

Now It IS as if we sad m ships on ocean floods over chill 
waters, voyaging in our barks, our ocean-stallions, over 
the spacious sea Perdous the flood, turbulent the surges, 
whereon we toss throughout this changeful world, 
windy the waves upon the deep sea-path! Bitter our way 
of life until we came to land over the ocean’s ndge. Then 
came help when God’s Spirit-Son guided us into the 
harbor of salvauon and granted us grace, that we may 
know, even from the vessel’s side where, fast at anchor, 
to tether our ocean-stalhons, our old sea-steeds There- 
fore, let us set our hope upon that haven which heaven’s 
Lord, in holmess on high, has opened unto us by His 
Ascension ^ 

Even a cursory comparison of this artistic use of allegory with 
the specific reahsms of the first half of the Seafarer is likely to 
strengthen a conviction that an mterpretation of the Seafarer as 
didactic allegory is definitely challenged by the style of the poem 
itself. 

19 Gregory, Homtltarum tn Evangeltaj ii, X9, ii 
10 Chfisf, 850-66 
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It seems much more hkely that we have here to do with a poem 
which, though a unit, divides somewhat defimtely mto two con- 
trasting sections generally corresponding to two types of experi- 
ence m the hfe of the unknown author. Conversion to the Chris- 
tian faith may well have separated adventurous, sea-fanng years 
from a later period of rehgious devotion. The first half of the Sea- 
farer, then, may reflect sharp memones of the hardships and adven- 
turous joys of earher secular hfe, the second half, with its Christian 
stress upon the hereafter, may represent m verse the frmt of later 
years of rehgious meditation and study. 

^ Like the Wanderer, the Seafarer is a poem of northern atmos- 
phere. Frost and cold, snow and hail, sea-mist and ram, wild gales 
that sweep the coast and carry the eene cry of guU and gannet over 
stormy waves, these details set the stage for days and mghts of 
numbmg hardship and perilous adventure. The sailor who has 
been put to it to beat off^ a lee shore m the teeth of a gale will best 
estimate the actuahty of the poet’s recollections in such Imes as. 

My bark was swept by the breaking bdlows; 

Bitter the watch in the bow by night 

As my ship drove on within sound of die rocks 

The sea is portrayed as a capacious mistress, exactmg and cruel, 
seductive and fatal. Her days arc toil and hardship, her nights are 
wearmess and peril. And yet there runs through the lines of the 
Seafarer a rrunor melody, a counterpomt of pndc m the age-old 
struggle with ocean, a grim, affectionate loyalty to the ancient, 
implacable foe. Wmd and salt spray and the circle of the distant 
sea-hne have worked their sorcery m the mariner’s heart and, 
even m the tumult of the gale and the dangers of the night watch, 
we catch the note of his scorn for the land-lubber ‘safB on shore, 
whose town hfe pleasantly passes m feastmg and joy, sheltered 
from peril.’ 

Details of past experience, vividly remembered and sharply 
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reproduced, set the tone of the poem and lead naturally to the 
' elegiac and Chnstian passages. For it is the adventurer, the man 
of action striving upon the thm edge of peril and hazard, who 
most clearly recognizes the impermanence of earthly thmgs. In 
the end strength fails, or fate betrays, and violence, or sickness, or 
old age breaks the thread of life. Only m a spiritual kmgdom 
beyond death is there permanence and peace. 

'' The expression of these themes m a vocabulary of unusual rich- 
ness and variety, and the sustamed mood of strong and tender feel- 
mg, suggest that the work of this unknown author was tlie product 
of a cultured and poetic mmd composmg m the spirit of estabhshed 
Uterary tradition l 

The Ruin 

The Ruin^^ is an elegiac fragment of some 33 hnes foUowmg 
immediately m the Exeter Book after the Husband’s Message 
An mjury to the MS. as a result of fire, or the corrosion of damp, 
has worked such senous damage to the text of the Rum that at two 
points, at hne 9 and at hne 33, occur passages which do not perimt 
of reconstruction. 

The theme of the poem consists of a poet’s musmgs upon a mass 
of stone rums which stand before him His reflections are touched 
into vividness by a retrospective imagmation which brmgs sharply 
to his thoughts the vanished splendor of these turned structures, 
and the grandeur and glory of the men who budt and occupied 
them Such architectural hurts as the text affords seem to imply 
that the rums desciibed are the varied and extensive remains of a 
Roman city. The broken walls and towers of stone, the shattered 
roofs of tile, mark the site where once stood splendid banqueting 
halls and Roman baths. 

The descnptive matenal of the poem is general rather than 
specific. Such evidence as it affords for positive identification of 

II Exeter Book, fol 113b — fol 114b 
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the rums pictured is to be found in details which suggest the 
Roman character of these rums, and in the allusions to hot baths 
or hot sprmgs. The wordmg of the text*^ mdicates clearly that the 
reference can hardly be to a system of baths artificially heated, like 
the Roman hypocausts, but must be to actual hot sprmgs. 

Because of the Roman details and the allusions to hot sprmgs, 
Leo^^ in 1865 and Earle^^ m 1872 mdependently concluded that 
the Old Enghsh poem descnbes the ancient Roman rums of the 
city of Bath, the Roman Aquae Subs. Except for Herben’s qmte 
unconvmcmg suggestion that the description can be more appro- 
pnately apphed to rumed sections of Hadrian’sWall,^® the identi- 
fication of the poem with Bath has been generally accepted. How 
strong IS the evidence which supports this theory is clearly shown 
by Miss Hotchner m her monograph of 1939.^® By a comparative, 
study of the warm sprmgs of England, together with a judicious 
assessment of archaeological and architectural evidence, she goes 
far toward estabhshing the identification with Bath beyond ques- 
tion. 

It is the imphcation that the poem has to do with a defimte place 
wluch differentiates die Ruin from a similar passage descnptive of 
ancient rums m the second part of the Wanderer. In the latter the 
author is thmkmg not so much of a particular rum as of the general 
extent to which, throughout the world ‘m various places,’ time 
and change brmg destruction to die works of man. In both poems 
the depictions of the shattered walls fuse naturally with the elegiac 
material, and by specific illustration deepen and mtensify the 
elegiac note. 

The ubi sunt formula, employed so frequendy m elegy, and 

IX Stteam hate wearp widan wylme 

2.) Camtn Anglo-Saxontcum $n Cod$ct Examtnjt sin/atum ^uod vulgc tnsmbttur Ruiitat, 
Halle, 1865 

14 Precetdtngs Bath Natural History and Antiquarian Fuld Club, ii, 3,a59-70 

X5 ‘The Ruin,' Modem Language Notes, tiv, 37-9 (Jan 1939) 

tVessex and Old English Poetry, with special consideration of the Rum, New York, 

1939. PP 9-59 
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exemplified in the lines of the Wanderer beginmng, ‘Where is the 
warrior, where is the war horse?’, is not used m the Ruin. The 
more lyric mterrogative is here replaced by gnomic rehearsal. The 
skill of the builders, the splendor of the palaces and baths, the 
glory and stately pnde of the warbke race which inhabited them, 
these details are graphically set forth and touched with the elegiac 
mood. 

Many a mead-hall rang with their revelry, 

Many a court widi the clangor of arms 
Till Fate, the all-levehng, laid them low 
A pestilence rose, and corpses were rife. 

And death laid hold on the warrior host 

Then their bulwarks were broken, their fortresses fell. 

The hands to restore them were helpless and still 
Desolate now are the courts, and the dome 
With arches discolored is stopped of its tiles 
Where of old once the warnor walked m his pride, 

Gleaimng with gold and wanton with wme. 

Splendidly shinmg m glittering mail. 

The structure hes fallen and scattered m rum ^ 

Fragmentary and mutilated as is the text, the Ruin calls up m 
the reader’s mmd an emotional recognition of the contrast 
between the rum of the present and the vanished glory of the past. 
In their brief and swift suggestiveness the hnes mvest the authentic 
spint of Old Enghsh elegy, a recogmtion of earthly mutabihty, 
mortahty, and overshadowmg fate. 

The Wife’s Lament 

The Wife’s Lament,^^ because of the obscurity of certam pas- 
sages, presents more problems of mterpretation than any of the 
poems we have been considermg. The speaker of this poignantly 
dramatic monologue is a woman. The essential outhnes of the 
unhappy fate she rehearses are clear enough. Her husband has gone 

17 Tht 'Rjun, 13-34 

18 Exeter Book, fol 115 i-b 
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beyond the sea, and m his absence his kinsmen have plotted to 
alienate husband and wife. They have apparently succeeded, for 
at his command the wife has been condemned to take up her 
dwelhng in a sohtary cave under an oak tree, a pumshment appro- 
pnate m Germamc legend either to marital unfaithfulness or to 
witchcraft. In this abode, shaken by uncertamty as to the fate of 
her lord, and wrung by love of him which her lot has m no way 
dimimshed, she gives expression to her wretchedness and longmg. 
In their emotional energy the Imes attam a note of passion which 
is heightened by the unusual dramatic situation m which the pro- 
tagomst IS a woman: 

A song I Sing of sorrow unceasing. 

The tale of my trouble, the weight of my woe, 

Woe of the present, and woe of the past. 

Woe never-endmg of exile and grief. 

But never smce girlhood greater than now 
First, the pang wKen my lord departed. 

Far from his people, beyond the sea; 

Bitter the heartache at break of dawn, 

The longing for rumor m what far land 
So weary a time my loved one tarried. 

Far I wandered, then, fnendless and homeless. 

Seeking for help m my heavy need 
With secret plotting his kinsmen purposed 
To wedge us apart, wide worlds between, 

And bitter hate I was sick at heart 
Harshly my lord bade lodge me here. 

In all this land I had few to love me. 

Few that were loyal, few that were fnends . . 

Lovers there are who may hve their love. 

Joyously keeping the couch of bliss, 

While I in my earth-cave under the oak 
Pace to and fro m the lonely dawn. 

Here must I sit through the summer-long day. 

Here must I weep in affliction and woe.® 

19 Tht Wtfi't Lamnf, 1-17, 33-9 
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It IS not altogether clear whether the Wife's Lament can be 
regarded as an independent giedd, or lay, or whether it is a frag- 
ment of a longer poem belonging to some cycle of legend. A 
decided stumbhng-block to the theory that the theme of the 
Wife’s Lament reflects material from any one of the various cycles 
of heroic legend which have been suggested is the absence m the 
text of a smgle proper name which would serve as identifymg 
evidence. This same situation exists m the case of the Husband’s 
Message, unless one is willing to accept Imelmann’s readmg^° of 
the runes at the end of that poem as spelling out the name Ead- 
wacer. And yet the frame of each poem is sufficiently extended, 
and the dramatic situation suffiaently crucial, to make the com- 
plete absence of proper names extraordinary if these lyrics are m 
fact fragments of a longer poem, or poems, deahng with tradi- 
tional material of popular legend. 

It IS unfortunate that the meanmg of the Wfe’s Lament has been 
obscured rather than clarified by mterpretations for which the 
text of the poem affords httle justification. Lawrence has shown 
clearly®^ the weaknesses of Schuckmg’s attempt®^ to prove that 
the Lament is not uttered by a woman at all It is equally difficult to 
take seriously Roeder’s hypothesis®^ conjurmg out of hues 42-8 
the shadowy figure of a young man who has come between 
husband and wife and caused their separation. Roeder mterprets 
the subjunctive form sy of hnes 45 and 46 as a subjunctive of 
imprecation, and renders the passage as a series of maledictions 
which the lady calls down upon the author of her misfortunes 

A natural and unforced translation of the text gives a very dif- 
ferent meaning The passage runs as follows 

30 forschun^en ^ur Alten^hschen Pseste, 163-79 

31 W W Lawrence, The Banished Wife s Lament,’ Modern Philology, v, 387 ff 

31 Zettschnft fur deutsches Alterthum, xlvm, 436 ff 

33 See ‘Die Familie bei den Angelsachsen, Studten XM' Engltschen Phtlologte, iv, 
111-19 
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Ever must a young man have sorrow of spirit, 

Bitter musings of the mind, he must hkewise mamtam. 

In misery and crowdmg woes, a cheerful demeanor 
Whether all the joys of the world be his portion. 

Or whether it be that, hunted and harried. 

In a far country under rocky chf£ 

My friend sits smitten with wmter storms,®* etc 

So translated these hnes give no support to a theory which would 
mtroduce a third person into the pattern of this domestic tragedy. 
The statement with which the passage begms is a conventional 
gnomic utterance assertmg that man’s life is subject to hardship 
and sorrow which he must endure with cheerfulness.®® The um- 
versality of this gnomic reflection is particularized m the nund of 
the wife by her thought of her absent husband on whom m his 
exile rests this same stoic imperative Wherever he may be, he must 
still remember the happy years before their separation. The fate 
which has parted them is only one illustration of the woe by which 
human hfe is conditioned man’s years are always subject to 
sorrow, and the thoughts of his imnd to sadness; yet he must 
mamtam a cheerful demeanor, even when care oppresses the heart 
One other passage m the Lament has caused difficulty. Lmes 
17-21 are sometimes cited as evidence for a theory that tlie absent 
husband, ludmg his feehngs and assummg a friendly demeanor, is 
plannmg murder. But the word morpor of hne 20 does not, of 
necessity, mean ‘murder’ or ‘death ’ Not mfrequently it has the 
more general meanmg of ‘evil’ or ‘wrong.’ Smee the poem con- 
tams nowhere else any hmt of murderous mtention, hnes 17-25 
should probably be translated- 

34 The Wife s Lament, 41-8 

35 Of these lines Miss Williams says in her study of the gnomic element in Old 
English poetry ’1 cannot here admit other than a general interpretation The signs are 
significant — the A style formula, with its consequent material, is the same as that 
found in Beowulf, and the Edda, where universal truths are uttered, suggested by the 
immediate circumstance, but unquestionably free from it ’ Blanche C Williams, 
Gnomic Poetry m Angfo-Saxon, New York, 1914, pp 49-51 
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Therefore my heart is heavy -with sorrow 
At finding the man most smted to me 
Unhappy m fortune, despondent of heart, 

Masking his mood and plannmg a wrong 
With bhthe hearts often of old we boasted 
That naught else should part us save death alone 
AU that has failed and our former love 
Is now as if it had never been 3® 

It seems obvious, not merely from the sense of the passage itself, 
but from its relation to Lnes which immediately precede and 
immediately follow, that the lady of the Lament is bewailing her 
husband’s altered mood and growmg hostihty not toward another, 
but toward herself. The helplessness of her posmon is m the fact 
that his kmsmen have so poisoned her husband’s rmnd that her 
innocence has no defense agamst his suspicion. Apparently, some 
harder fate, some more bitter affliction, hangs over her. Perhaps 
her impnsonment m her cave-dwelhng is to be ended by the 
penalty of death Perhaps a temporary confinement is to be made 
permanent. Whatever the nature of the purposed wrong which 
she ascribes to her husband, it seems clear that it is a wrong agamst 
herself. 

We have then, m the Wife’s Lament, a self-contamed lyric, 
nameless and timeless m its rehearsal of tragic fate, reahstically 
recalling or assummg dramatic episode and situation, and evok- 
mg smeere emotion and the lync mood. Whether the theme be a 
borrowmg from ancient legend, or personal experience, or pure 
shapmg of imagmation, the Wfe’s Lament is a dramatic mono- 
logue of a high order of merit. Its obscurities are largely dissolved 
by a close readmg of the Old Enghsh text; the most cursory read- 
mg IS sufficient to prove its smeenty and passion. 

The poem is unusual among Old Enghsh heathen poems m 
vievinng tragedy through a woman’s eyes. In the Christian poetry 
women naturally emerge to positions of prommence. In the Old 

36 Wtfis Larmnff 17 - 2.3 
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Testament poems, for example, the emmence of Eve, and of 
Judith, IS developed qmte m accord with their respective tradi- 
tions. In the samts’ legends, such feminme figures as Juhana and 
Elene are protagomsts set forth at full length with detailed stress 
upon motive and action. Even m Beowulf, Hrothgar’s queen holds 
a position of graceful emmence m the ceremomal of court life. 
But in no other poem do we find, as m the Wife’s Lament, an 
mterpretation of tragic fate solely from the feminme pomt of view, 
or a definition of tragic catastrophe m the famihar modem terms 
of frustrated love. 


The Husband’s Message 

The Husband’s Message, m its generally accepted form, is found 
on foho I23a-b of the Exeter Book But there has been dispute 
as to the precise pomt m the MS at which the poem begms. 
Fohos 122b, and I23a-b contam four consecutive sections of 
verse, each beginning m the MS. with a large mitial letter, and 
each followed by the conventional mark to denote a conclusion.®'^ 
In spite of the imphcation of these scribal devices, the third and 
fourth sections are unnustakably jomed by umty of theme. It is 
clear, moreover, that section A is not m any way to be connected 
with the foUowmg three sections. It is, m fact, a second version 
of the thirtieth riddle, which is found earher m the Exeter Book 
on foho 108 

The case of section B is less certam, and the opmion has been 
advanced that these hnes also form a nddle.®® But a review of all 
available evidence seems to favor a judgment®® that sections B, C, 
and D, mstead of bemg separate and distmct umts, are m fact con- 
stituent portions of a smgle poem. Indeed, the nature of the subject 

37 For convenience of reference these sections may be lettered, according to their 
order in the MS as A, B, C, and D 

38 Tapper (Tht Ktddlis of tho Exeter Book, pp 198-9) believes that a relationship 
exists between section B and the 'Reed' riddle of Symphosius 

39 Cf Blackburn's article. Journal of Germanic Philology, iii, 1-13 
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matter of the three sections suggests a unity of design joining them 
in one coherent whole.^“ 

The speaker, perhaps m all three sections, certainly m B and C, 
is a tablet of wood upon which has been carved m runic letters a 
message from an exiled husband to his wife. Section B rehearses 
how the wood once grew as a saplmg in the sand of a seashore near 
a chff Few eyes beheld its lonely dwellmg, but each dawn the 
dark wave played round it m flowmg embrace. Little did the 
sohtary dweller expect to have power of speech, or to hold dis- 
course over the mead. But knife-edge and man’s skill had fash- 
ioned It to bnng the lady a secret message which no odier person 
might understand 

Though the injury to the MS has rendered somewhat doubtful 
the openmg hnes of section C, they seem to refer unmistakably to 
the growth of the saplmg, thus hnlung the two sections The 
carved tablet rehearses, for the lady’s ear only, how it had grown 
and flourished until, fashioned to the service of her lord, it tra- 
versed wide seas to visit distant lands. Now, at the end of its 
voyaging, it brought the wife her husband’s message proclaiimng 
his loyal faith and endurmg love 

It has been suggested that m section D the rumc tablet is no 
longer conceived as the speaker, and that the words are to be 
credited to a human envoy who bears the carved wood as his 
credentials The speaker calls upon the lady to remember vows 
phghted m former days before the violence of a tribal feud had 
driven her lover from his native land It recites the hardships he 

40 The question of the interrelationship of the three sections in question is not 
made easier by an injury to the leaves of the MS with resultant mutilation of portions 
of the text of C and D 

41 This view would seem to have some support in the use in the first line of section 
D of the phrase, se pisne beam agref, ‘he who carved this wood,’ suggesting by the word 
‘this’ a lack of identity between the speaker and the carved wood It may, however, 
be maintained that the text permits an interpretation which would make the runtc 
Utters of the message, by the phrase ptsne beam, refer to the wood upon which they were 
carved 
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had undergone, and his happy issue from these afihctions. In a far 
country he has prospered until he now dwells in plenty, possessing 
wealth and a lordly estate. One lack remains — reumon with the 
‘prince’s daughter’ to whom he had pledged the faith and phghted 
the vows of his youth. Her lover now urges that, when she shall 
hear the cuckoo plamtively callmg from the wooded hiU-slope, 
she take ship for the south to jom him, letting no hvmg man 
delay the voyage or stay her journey 

Lady nng-laden, he bade me implore thee. 

Who carved this wood, that thou call to mind 
The pledges ye phghted before ye were parted, 

While still m the same land together ye shared 
A lordly home and the rapture of love 
Before a feud drove him far from his folk 
He It IS bids me eagerly urge 
When from the hill-slope, out of the wood, 

Tliou hearest the cuckoo plaintively calling. 

Haste thee to ship on the tossing sea 

Let no living man, then, delay thee in sailing. 

Stay thee m leavmg or stop thee in flight. 

Spread thy sail on the home of the sea-mew. 

Take seat in thy galley and steer away south 
To where o’er the sea-lane thy lover awaits 

The poem ends with a weavmg mto the text of runic letters 
first 5 and R, then EA and W, and finally D. Whether these runes 
are used as letters forming a name, or with the separate word 
values of the runes themselves, or as symbols for names begmnmg 
with these rune letters, is by no means certam. AH three theories 
have been proposed, but it must be admitted that no conclusively 
satisfactory interpretation of the passage has yet been suggested. 
One thmg is clear, that the runes are intended to lend strength to 
the husband’s oath renewing his former vows. 

Of the various interpretations of the runes which have been 

41 The Husband's Mgssage^ 30-46 
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proposed, that of Trautmann^^ seems, on the whole, the most 
tenable. The construction of the passage, he beheves, shows con- 
clusively that the runes stand for proper names, in this mstance 
names of men nommated by the exiled husband as sureties, or 
guarantors of his faith m the reaffirmation of a former oath It is 
impossible, of course, to establish defimtely the proper names 
symbohzed by the runes, smce variant forms would answer all re- 
quirements of runic usage.'*^ Behevmg that the Husband’s Message 
iS a fragment of a longer poem, and perhaps related to the Wife’s 
Lament, Trautmann suggests that, had we the entire text, we 
might well have the key to the names suggested by the runes. 

It IS a matter of mterest that m hne ii of section D of the 
Husband’s Message, as also in hne 53 of the Seafarer, we have a 
reference to the song of the cuckoo occurnng m connection with 
thought of a sea voyage. Kershaw'*^ mterprets the reference as be- 
ing m general agreement with the treatment of the cuckoo in Irish 
poetry as the herald of Sprmg, and as suggesting the tendency of 
Old Enghsh and Scandmavian sailors to avoid wmter voyagmg 
whenever possible. 

It may be, however, that these two references to the cuckoo’s 
song con tarn a more defimte imphcation of date than a merely 
general reference to the commg of Spring In the two passages 
referred to, the same adjecave is apphed m each instance to the 
cuckoo’s call, namely geomor, sad, sorrowful, mournful This par- 
ticular adjective seems ill-chosen to characterize the cuckoo’s note 
smce rather generally in medieval and modern English verse the 
song of this bird is regarded not as mournful or plamtive, but as 
jocund and joyous.^® 

43 ‘Zur Botschaft des Gemahls,’ An^ha, xvi, 2.19-11 

44 As examples of possible renderings of runic S and R, Trautmann suggests SQge) 
RCcd), or SCige)RCic), or SCae)RC 5 d), for EA and fV, EACd)W(ine), or EA^rd) 
W(ul/), or EA(ld)W(ine), for M, MCoo) or M(onna) 

43 Cf note to line 33 of the Seafarer in his Aa^le-Saxon and Norse Poems, p 169 

46 Cf , for example, the ‘marie ling cuccu' of the thirteenth-centary Cuckoo song, 
Oxford Book of English Verse, 'The merry cuckoo, messenger of Spring,’ Sonnet, Spenser, 
‘O blithe newcomer,' To the Cuckoo, Wordsworth 
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Light is thrown, upon the use of the adjective in the passages 
under discussion by the fact that the cuckoo’s call undergoes a 
change in late May or early June. The cuckoo comes to England 
in April. Thorbum, writing of its habits, says: ‘The males, travel- 
ling in advance of the females, soon announce their presence by 
the well-known call which, contmuing through the month of 
May, becomes broken and hoarse before ceasmg m June.’^* There is 
also reference to this harsh and impleasant change of note in one 
of the epigrams of John Hey wood 

In April the cuckoo can smg her song by rote; 

In June, out of tune, she cannot smg a note; 

At first, cuckoo, cuckoo, smg still can she do. 

At last, cuck, cuck, cuck, — six cucks to one coo 

Old Enghsh poets usually employed adjectives of form, color, 
and sound with a reahstic accuracy which reflected careful obser- 
vation. It may well be, therefore, that the apphcation m these 
passages of the adjective mournful to the cuckoo’s song had refer- 
ence to tins unpleasing change of note m late May or early June, 
and that the reference was mtentionally employed to suggest a 
saihng date, not m early Sprmg when seas might still be rough, 
but m June when the ocean would normally be safe and cahn 
for pleasant voyagmg. 

In spite of all its uncertainties of mterpretation the Husband’s 
Message is one of the most charmmg of Old Enghsh poems. Like 
the Wife’s Lament it reflects a prevailmg mood of emotional m- 
timacy It is marked by the convmcmg reahsm with which it sets 
forth the fortunes of a nameless hero unconventionahzed by any 
settmg of martial or courtly splendor. Its substance and spirit are 
essentially romantic. 

47 My attention was called to this point by toy colleague. Professor Henry Savage, 
of Princeton 

48 A Thorbum, Bnttsh Btrds, ii, 53 

49 Epigram 95 of the sixth hundred, Thi Provtris, Eftgrams, and Muallanus of John 
Htywood, ed John S Farmer, London, 1906 
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In this poem, as m the Wife’s Lament, the severmg shadow of 
adverse fate has parted lover from lover. In each poem the words 
of one of the divided pair become the expressive symbol of pangs 
of separation which only reunion may assuage. In the Husband’s 
Message the love and loyalty of the man are projected against a 
background of active life and successful achievement m distant 
lands. In thoWife’s Lament the spell of emotion is more ahsorbmg, 
^ more subtly envelopmg. Both poems exhibit a mood o^ unusual 
lyric passion, and m their Imes the lovers, nameless and unknown, 
are vivid and vital still with the hauntmg breath of the anonymous. 

Beowulf (2231-70), (2444-62) 

Two passages from the third, or dragon, episode of the Beowulf 
afford additional illustration of the elegiac mood. The first (223 1- 
70) constitutes m itself a small but complete umt easily detached 
from the frame of surroundmg text, and stnkmgly settmg forth 
the substance and the spirit of Old Enghsh elegy. The elegiac 
stram m this passage is so poignant m its phrasmg that, as Lawrence 
remarks,®® it ‘suggests vividly the tone of the so-called “North- 
umbrian lyrics,” ’ and brings immediately to mmd the corre- 
spondmg strams of the Wanderer. 

The hnes m question have to do with the treasure of the drag- 
on’s hoard To a student of Beowulf the passage presents certain 
difficulties smee the poem contams, at a later point in the narra- 
tive,®^ a second and, m some details, conflictmg account of the 
ongm of the treasure. The questions thus raised need not, how- 
ever, detam us, smee the first of the two passages, which particu- 
larly concerns us here, is umfied and consistent m itself, and the 
second account is lackmg m those elegiac elements which give 
lines 2231-70 their elegiac mood. 

After Beowulf had slam the mght-prowhng monsters, Grendel 

50 Btouiulf and Epte Tradition, p. 115 

II 11 3047-73 
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and Grendel’s dam, thus purgmg Hrothgar’s hall of the evil which 
for twelve years had cursed it, there occurs an mterval m the 
narrative. During this period Beowulf, havmg returned to his 
own country, ultimately succeeds Hygelac, his uncle, m power 
and for fifty years rules his people well. It is m the hero’s old age, 
then, that a dragon, angered by the plundenng of the treasure 
hoard he guards, begms to ravage the realm. Beowulf s hall is 
burned by flames kmdled by the dragon’s fiery breath, and once 
more it is necessary for him to take up arms agamst a scourge of 
the people 

The two accounts of the genesis of the dragon’s hoard are widely 
variant The version given in hncs 3047-75, as reconstructed by 
Lawrence, is that centunes earher ‘illustrious chieftams buried the 
gold, with spells to protect it, pronouncing a curse upon those 
who should disturb it. When the hoard was plundered, the curse 
operated immediately, the dragon began his fearful ravages.®^ 

In the earher version the details are quite different. A mighty 
race has dwmdled to one sohtary survivor. He has inherited the 
wealth of his clan. But his days are numbered, and for a httle time 
only may he hope to enjoy the treasure. In this version no curse 
is placed upon the hoard. Its final owner lodges it in a barrow be- 
side a sea headland, and there guards the store of gold and precious 
plate until the coming of death. 

Lonely and sad survivor of all, 

Restless by day and wretched by night 
Till the clutch of death caught at his heart ^ 

After his death the hoard is discovered by the dragon, and smee, 
as the poet declares, it is the nature of dragons to seek out buried 
treasure and guard the heathen gold, the monster broody for three 
hundred wmters over the barrow and the treasure trove. At last, 
a fugitive from justice, seekmg means to expiate by gift or pay- 

52.. Beowulf and Eptc Tradittotif p X15 
53 Beowulf, 2A67-70 
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ment a wrong he has committed, steals from the hoard a precious 
cup. The anger of the dragon thus kmdled leads to the ravagmg 
of the land, the burning of the hall, and to Beowulf’s last fight 
and death. 

The elegiac elements m this passage are found chiefly m the 
formal speech with which the treasure is committed to the barrow 
by Its last, sohtary owner. His words begin with an address to 
earth itself: 

Keep thou, O Earth, what man could not keep. 

This costly treasure, it came from thee'^ 

The hnes that follow contam the conventional material of the 
Old Enghsh elegy m its lament for the vamshed glory of the past. 
A race has perished, they have hved their hves, they have left the 
mead-hall. Not one remams to pohsh the flagon, or burnish the 
battle-mask and sword. Warrior and armor ahke are mouldermg 
m earth 

No mirth of gleewood, no music of harp. 

No good hawk swmgmg m flight through the hall, 

No swift steed stamps in the castle yard, 

A long line death has levelled in dust 

So passes the glory of earth* Of the proud host one only re- 
mams for a httle time of wretchedness, a few hours of loneliness 
before the commg of death. Of former wealth and magmficence 
only this tarmshmg heap of golden treasure survives, and that too 
m the end returns to the earth from which it was digged. The rest 
IS silence, the stillness of rum and death, and the soft, enveloping, 
ceaseless flow of time. 

An even briefer passage m the Beowulf affords a particularly 
mterestmg and sigmficant illustration of the elegiac mood. To a 

54 11 1147-9 

55 11 1161-6. 

56 11 1444-61 
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degree not found elsewhere, these lines suggest how readily the 
characteristic images of elegiac mvention hardened mto a con- 
ventional pattern. The evidence is found m the fact that m this 
passage certain of these characteristic elegiac images are employed 
m circumstances m which there is no grounding of reahsm to sug- 
gest them. 

At this point m the Beowulf the poet is comparing the sorrow of 
the old kmg Hrethel, whose son Herebeald, was killed by his 
brother, to the grief of a father whose son has been executed upon 
the gallows. The underlymg similarity and ground of comparison 
m the two mstances hes, of course, m the fact that imder the con- 
ventions of the feud neither father could avenge the death of his 
son, m the case of Hrethel because he could avenge one son only 
by slaying another, m the second instance, because legal execu- 
tion for crime did not permit of vengeance. 

The five-line passage with which we are concerned sets forth 
the hopeless sorrow of the aged father whose son has met death 
under such circumstances There is no room for action, no oppor- 
tunity for vengeance The son’s dwelhng, empty and silent, is a 
daily symbol of unassuaged bereavement. 

In the house of his son he gazes m sorrow 
On wine-hall deserted and swept by the wind, 

Empty ofjoy The horsemen and heroes 
Sleep in the grave No sound of the harp, 

No welcoming revels as often of old 

In these hnes certam details of imagery lack appropriateness. 
The son, mdeed, is dead. But who are the horsemen and heroes 
who sleep m the grave ^ Obviously, they can only be those con- 
ventional figures of a vamshed past whose shadowy shapes are 
conjured back to pathetic remembrance m the scenes of such 

57 See D Whitelock, ‘Beowulf 1444-71,' Mtdtum Atvum, viii. No 3, 198-104, 
October 1939 

58 Btou/ulf, 1455-9 
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elegies as the Wanderer and the Ruin. In the Beowulf passage it is 
convention, not realism, that calls them to nund. 

Such are the themes, and the spint, of these Old Enghsh elegies. 
They are, m our hterature, a first welhng up of that clear lyric 
stram which through the centuries has contmued to pour its 
melody and passion mto the full stream of Enghsh verse.) A thou- 
sand years have not staled their freshness, nor changed convention 
made them strange. Their substance is familiar to all who have 
felt deeply the movmg pathos of human fate, their decorative 
background to all whose daily hves have known unsheltered con- 
tact with the world of nature. Time itself bears witness for them 
that, m the poetry of our tongue, they have their place with all 
forms winch are a shaping mto beauty of the timeless and umversal. 



V. THE RIDDLES AND GNOMIC VERSE 


The Exeter Riddles; Exeter Gnomes; Cotton Gnomes; 

Gifts of Men; Fates of Men 

T here are two groups of Old English poems which arc ex- 
amples of poetic composition m highly conventionalized and 
widely prevalent genres The first group is a collection of ver- 
nacular Riddles found m the Exeter Book, the second, the Gnomic 
Verses of the Cotton and Exeter manuscripts. Both these poetic 
types have illustration m many hteratures, and the Old English 
examples have particular significance m revealing the influence of 
formal genres m our early verse, and m lUustratmg the work of 
Old Enghsh poets in these traditional patterns. 

The Old Enghsh Riddles'- are preserved in the Exeter Book m 
three groups.^ Unfortunately, the third group occupies the final 
pages of the manuscript, the centers of which, from the effect of 
some corrosive agent, have been senously damaged. As a result of 
this mjury to the manuscript, 19 Riddles^ have suffered senous im- 
pairment of text. Riddles 20 and 40 are mcomplete, m all proba- 
bihty as a result of missmg fohos. We must omit from the Riddle 
series the so-called ‘First Riddle,’ which the studies of Bradley, 
Lawrence, Schofield, and others have shown to be not a riddle at 
all, but a fragment of dramatic monologue, now somewhat gener- 
ally known as Wulf and Eadwacer* Riddles 2 and 3, moreover, are 
almost certamly not two riddles, but one.^ 

I In references to the KtddUs by number, I have followed the numbering in Krapp 
and Dobbie's edition of the Exeter Book 

1 Ktddlts 1-60 on folios loia-iija, Rfddlt 6o, and a second version t)f Kiddle 30 
on folios I2.ib-ii3a, Kiddles 61-95 folios ii4b-i3ob 

3 30b, 63, 67, 71, TL, 73. 77, 78, 81, 81, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 89, 91, 93, 94 
4 See pages 48-51 
5 See Appendix C. 
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The Riddles, as they have come down to us, raise many questions 
beside those for which they were framed. Do they all date from 
the same period^ Are they the work of a smgle poet? To what 
extent are they based upon Latm ongmals ? 

As is true of so much of our earhest poetry nothmg is known 
about their authorship. The early ascription of them to Cynewulf, 
based upon Leo’s® fantastic mterpretation of the so-called ‘First 
Riddle,’ never had substantial ment and fell to tlie ground when 
this so-called ‘riddle’ was identified as a dramatic monologue and 
rejected from the Riddle senes.’ It is far from certam that the 
Riddles can be regarded as the work of one author, though Tupper 
mclines to look upon them, with the exception of Riddles 40 and 
66 , as the work of a smgle poet of the early eighth century.® 
Comparative studies have shown that relations exist between 
the vernacular Riddles of the Exeter Book and various collections 
of Latm nddles which were current m England m the eighth 
century.® Symphosius, Aldhelm, Tatwme, and Eusebius were all 
composers of Latm riddles which must have circulated somewhat 
widely among scholars, and to which m some degree the Old 
English Riddles seem to have been mdebted. 

Symphosius, an obscure poet possibly of the late fifth or early 
sixth century, composed 100 Latm nddles, each compressed into 
three hexameter hnes Some of his subjects were later borrowed 
by Aldhelm, who acknowledged a general mdebtedness to Sym- 
phosius m the Epistola ad Acircium, which served as a prose preface 
for Aldhelm’s nddles.^® Tatwme, consecrated Archbishop of Can- 
terbury m 731, was the author of 40 Latm riddles, many of which 
reflect his theological mterests. They are preserved m manuscripts 

6 Quat elt st tpso Cymwulfus tradtitrtt, Halle, 1857 

7 Bradley, Tht Acadtmy, 14 March, 1888, 157 

8 Frederic Tupper, Jr , rA» «/ri5» £x»f>r Boot, 1910, Introd p Ixxix 

9 See Ebert, Du RStstl dts Exsttrbuchts, 1877, and Tupper, op cit , Introd , pp 
xxxvn-h 

10 Tupper, op cit , Introd , p xxxi 
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at Cambridge and m the Bntish Museum, and are supplemented 
m each manuscript by an additional group of 6o nddles composed 
by a certam Eusebius, possibly the fnend of Bede“ who became 
Abbott ofWearmouth m 716. 

We would naturally expect to find some influence of these 
Latm collections upon the Old Enghsh Riddles. And here and 
there throughout the series an influence of the work of Sym- 
phosius and Aldhelm is discernible AlthoughWyatt regards it as 
‘improbable that Tatwme or Eusebius exercised any influence on 
the writers of the Exeter Book emgmas,’^^ he beheves that details 
and hmts borrowed from Aldhelm and Symphosius appear in a 
number of the Old Enghsh Riddles. Tupper finds 12 nddles in the 
Exeter series which, m his opmion, ‘employ motives of Sym- 
phosius and Aldhelm m such fashion as to suggest direct borrow- 
ing from the Latm emgmas/^® Even by the most conservative 
estimate of this Latm influence, it is pretty well established that 
Riddles 35 and 40^^ of the Old English series are reworkings of the 
lorica and creatura nddles of Aldhelm, that 47 and 60 are mdebted 
to the tinea and harmdo emgmas of Symphosius, and that 84 is a 
variant handhng of Aldelm’s aqua riddle 

In the Old Enghsh Riddles no use is made of acrostic, or of 
other such suggestive devices of form. There are, however, m the 
Exeter series four Riddles^^ m which Old Enghsh runes occur, and 
one Riddle^^ m which a secret script^^ is employed in wntmg the 
Latm words homo, multer, and equus, which furnish the solution 
of the nddle. 

II See Bede, Ecclistastical History, v, 13, 14 

i^ Old English Riddles, Introd , p xx 

13 Tupper, op cit , Introd , pp xlt-xhi 

14 A free reshaping of a portion of Riddle 40 appears as Riddle 66 m thp Exeter Book 
series 

15 Riddles 19, 14, 64, 75 

16 Riddle 36 

17 The substitution, for every vowel, of the letter immediately following in the 
alphabet 
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The Old Enghsh Riddles compose a brilhant senes of thumb- 
nail sketches of the daily reahsms of Old Enghsh life. Their wide- 
rangmg themes m some measure combme to form a picture of 
simple folkways framed m by nature. They constitute a mosaic of 
the actuahties of daily expenence a record of man’s observing 
compamonship with bird and beast, a hstmg of the thmgs of which 
his daily hfe was woven, the food and drink that assuaged his 
hunger and thirst, the tools with which he toded, his instruments 
of music, and the weapons and armor with which he fought. In 
the range and vivacity with which the Riddles set forth these 
sketches they richly supplement the depictions of Old Enghsh 
culture which we derive from the narrative and lync poems. 

The range of subjects drawn from Old Enghsh hfe is notable. 
Among famdiar birds we find the cuckoo, hawk, jay, mghtmgale, 
owl, swallow, and swan The animals of country hfe are repre- 
sented by the bullock, cock and hen, dog, hedge-hog, ox, sow, 
badger, wolf. The hst of implements and utensds of rustic life is 
especially wide-ranging, including the bucket, chum, flail, lock 
and key, loom, millstone, plow, poker, wme-cask, and wagon. 
Various food stuffs are mentioned, as are also ale, beer, mead, and 
wme Fishery and the sea are represented by the anchor, boat, 
fish, oyster, a storm at sea, the wake of a ship. The ever-present 
threat of violence and war is reflected m the many descriptions of 
weapons and items of armor the bow, dagger, helmet, lance, 
coat of mad, scabbard, shield, sword, and swordrack. 

The mood and method of presentment vary somewhat through- 
out the senes In ccrtam of the Riddles description is expanded and 
elaborated beyond the needs of enigma In such instances it is clear 
that the poet has forgotten the nddle pattern, and has lost himself 
for the moment m the artistic completion of a descnptive sketch. 
The nddler has yielded the pen to the descnptive poet. In such 
instances the Imes are frequently invested with a vividness of 
metaphor and personification that etches the riddle with cameo- 
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like sharpness. This dramatic mtensity is well illustrated m Riddle 
5, the unmistakable and memorable riddle of the shield' 

A lonely wanderer, wounded with iron, 

I am smitten with war-blades, sated with strife. 

Worn with the sword-edge; I have seen many battles, 

Much hazardous fightmg, oft without hope 
Of comfort or help m the carnage of war 
Ere I perish and fall in the fightmg of men 
The leavmgs of hammers, the handwork of smiths, 

Batter and bite me, hard-edged and sharp, 

The brunt of battle I am doomed to endure 
In all the folk-stead no leech could I find 
With wort or simple to heal my wounds. 

But day and mght with the deadly blows 
The marks of the war-blades double and deepen 

In other mstances the poet’s method is less direct, less dramati- 
cally reahstic The enigma is more deeply buried, and is set forth 
with more mgenious mvention and with a shrewd rehsh m the 
anomalous relation of elements confronting one another m the 
structure of the riddle Composition in this mood produces greater 
subtlety of imphcation, and employs devices of irony and wit. 
It should be noted, however, that this employment of wit m the 
shapmg and clothing of a concept is, m the Old Enghsh Riddles, 
wholly compatible with simphcity of design. This fact is well 
illustrated m the ten hnes of Riddle 16 on the anchor. In this m- 
stance the subtlety of an otherwise simple description hes m the 
witty and at first glance paradoxical truth that the power of the 
anchor is hnked with stiUness, and its weakness with movement. 

Oft I must strive with wmd and with wave, 

Battle them both when under the sea 
I feel out the bottom — a foreign land 
In lymg still I am strong m the stnfe, 

If I fail m that they are stronger than I, 

And, wrenchmg me loose, soon put me to rout 
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They wish to capture what I must keep. 

I can master them both if my gnp holds out, 

If the rocks bnng succor and lend support. 

Strength m the struggle Ask me my name' 

Many of the Riddles are marked by pnmiave realisms of style. 
In certam of them, a quahty of lewd suggestiveness sometimes 
descends mto mdecent double entente, and develops a coarseness of 
flavor more appropriate to the folk riddle than to its hterary 
cousm, and more suggestive of crude rusticity than of literary wit 
Aside from this group there are nddles which combine reahstic 
naturalism with hmts of humor, achievmg a style which borders 
upon irony, a quahty not uncharacteristic elsewhere in Old Eng- 
hsh verse. Riddle 27, for example, sets forth with homely and 
iromc candor the mtoxicatmg effect of the mead which the early 
Enghsh fermented from honey. 

I am valued by men, fetched from afar, 

Gleaned on tlie hiU-slopes, gathered in groves, 

In dale and on down. All day through the air 
Wings bore me aloft, and brought me with cunning 
Safe under roof Men steeped me in vats 
Now I have power to pummel and bmd, 

To cast men to earth, the old man and young 
Soon he shall find who reaches to seize me, 

Pits force against force, that he’s flat on the ground, 

Stripped of Ins strength if he cease not his folly. 

Loud in his speech, but of power despoiled 
To manage his mind, his hands or his feet 
Now ask me my name, who can bind men on earth 
And lay fools low m the light of day 

Many of the famihar implements and utensils of Old English 
daily life are well portrayed in the Riddles. Among these, one of 
the best for its contmuous spint of personification, and its m- 
genious interweaving of clues, is the Fifteenth Riddle, on the horn. 
Because of its ongm, and the wide variety of uses to which the 
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horn was put, the subject provided the shaper of the RiJdle with 
an abundance of significant detail which he has used to great ad- 
vantage. The poetic whole suggests a sophisticated skill in image- 
making: 

Time was when I was weapon and warrior, 

Now the young hero hoods me with gold. 

And twisted silver At times men kiss me 
At times I speak and summon to battle 
Loyal companions At times a courser 
Bears me o’er marchland At times a ship 
Bears me o’er billows, brightly adorned 
At times a fair maiden fills me with breath. 

At times hard and headless I he on the board. 

Bereft of beauty At times I hang 
Wmsome on wall, richly embellished. 

Where revellers dunk At omes a warrior 
Bean me on horse, a battle-adornment, 

And I swallow, bright-shinmg, the breath from his bosom. 

At umcs with my strains I summon the heroes 
Proudly to wine At times I wm back 
Spoil from the spoiler, with sounding voice 
Put focmen to flight Now ask what I’m called ' 

Some of the most mteresting riddles in the Old Enghsh series 
have to do with birds Certain of these nddlcs embody close ob- 
servation of characteristic features of bird life, others deal with 
ancient and well-known traditions, or superstitions, assoaated in 
hterature and folk-lore with certain birds Of the first type are the 
Fifty-Seven til Riddle, which describes a flock of swallows, and the 
Eighth, which describes a song bird sometimes identified as the 
mghtmgale, but more recently, and more probably, identified as 
the English song-thrush. To the second type belong the Nmth 
Riddle, on the cuckoo, and the Seventh, which deals with the swan. 

The cuckoo Riddle is developed from the famihar legend of the 
cuckoo’s mgratitude, a theme as old as Aristotle, and ividely 
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known in folk-lore and literary tradition. Here and there the poet 
may have borrowed a detail from a Latm riddle of Symphosius. 
But the debt, if any, is shght, as the two riddles differ greatly m 
treatment of the theme Symphosius stresses the desertion of the 
cuckoo by its parents, and its adoption by a foster parent. But he 
does not extend the theme to mclude the ungrateful conduct of 
the adopted bird when grown to its full strength In the Old 
Enghsh Riddle, on the other hand, it is this detail which is stressed, 
the poet’s ironic treatment of it m the final hnes indicating that 
he regarded this element as centrally significant m the cuckoo 
legend. This Riddle is among the best of the bird enigmas in its 
compressed structure and ingenious use of the conventional clues 

In former days my father and mother 
Abandoned me a dead dung lackmg breath, 

Or life or bemg Then one began, 

A kinswoman kind, to care for, and love me. 

Covered me with her clothing, wrapped me in her raiment. 

With the same affection she felt for her own. 

Until, by the law of my life’s shaping. 

Under an ahen bosom I quickened with breath 
My foster mother fed me thereafter 
Until I grew sturdy and strengthened for flight 
Then of her dear ones, of daughters and sons. 

She had the fewer for what she did 

The swan Riddle^^ has no analogues among the Latin enigmas. 
The Old Enghsh Riddle is based on a folk tradition, mentioned also 
in Ime 137 of the Phoemx, that when the swan is ui flight its 
feathers make music. This particular legend has no relation to the 
more widely known superstition as to the death-song of the dying 
swan. 

The origm of the behef that a swan’s feathers make melody as 
It flies IS lost m antiquity. There is nothmg m the characteristic be- 
havior of the common swan that throws hght on this cunous bit 

18 No 7 la the Exeter senes 
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of folk-lore. It is possible, however, that the whistling sound made 
m flight by the wild swan, or ‘whistling swan,’ may underhe the 
tradition. In any case the behef was widespread, and the Exeter 
nddler chose it as the subject matter of his enigma: 

My attire is noiseless when I tread the earth. 

Rest in Its dwellings, or nde its waters. 

At times my pimons, and the lofty air. 

Lift me high o’er the homes of men. 

And the strength of the clouds carries me far 
High over the folk My feathers gay 
Sound and make music, singing shnll. 

When no longer I hnger by field or flood. 

But soar in air, a wandering spint 

Perhaps the most poetic, certainly the most sophisticated m 
phrasing, of all the bird riddles is the Eighth, which has to do with 
a bird whose song is lovely in its changmg notes, and modula- 
tions of melody. Its evening harmonies are welcome to the hearts 
of men At the sound of its voice men sit silent m their dweUmgs, 
hstcnmg to the clear strains of its minstrelsy 

I carol my song m many a cadcncc. 

With modulation and change of note 
Clearly I call, keeping the melody. 

An old evcnmg-smger unceasmg m song 
To earls in their houses I bnng great bhss. 

When I chant my carols m varying strains. 

Men sit m their dwellings silent and soil 
Say what I’m called who mimic so clearly 
The songs of a jester, and smg to the world 
Many a melody welcome to men 

Many solutions have been proposed for this Riddle, mcludmg 
nightingale, wood-pigcon, and jay. Any solution must meet four 
conditions clearly set forth m the Old English text: the bird must 
be a song-bird whose strams are characterized by a running varia- 
tion of note and modulation of theme; it must at times smg near 
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the dwellings of men; it must be an evenmg-smger; and it must be 
a mimic. No one of the hitherto favored mterpretations meets all 
these demands. But a solution recently proposed by Jean Young*® 
seems to do so. She suggests, as the subject of Riddle 8, the English 
song-thrush. The suggestion is a happy one, for the Saunders- 
Clarke Manual of British Birds, describes the song-thrush (Turdus 
Philomelos Clarkci) as a bird of much admired song that some- 
times smgs m town-gardens, frequently utters its song ‘on fine 
mghts,’ and ‘readily adopts the notes of other birds.’®® 

One of the chief hterary ments of the Riddle senes hes in the 
fact that It preserves to us, m the so-called ‘Storm’ Riddles, over 
a hundred hnes of the most reahstic and spirited nature description 
to be found anywhere m Old Enghsh verse It has been customary 
to regard these superb lines as constitutmg three Riddles (1,2, and 
3), though Trautmann®* and Erlcmann®® have suggested that this 
matenal compnses m reahty a smgle Riddle dealmg with a storm, 
and descnbmg its various aspects. 

The fact is, I think, that the ‘Storm’ matenal comprises neither 
three Riddles, nor one Riddle, but two Riddle 1 seems to be a 
umt, and Riddles 2 and 3 are certamly a unit.®® Riddle i has been 
usually mterpreted as a vivid depiction of a thunderstorm and its 
violent effects m uprooted trees and burning buildmgs. But the 
second Riddle, that is 2 and 3 combmed, deals with the u>ind, and 
It IS quite possible that Riddle i is a development of the same 
theme. 

In these ‘Storm’ Riddles the imagery of natural phenomena is 
so dramatically conceived, so vigorous and sustamed, that the 
poems are unique in Old Enghsh poetry of nature. Usually in Old 

19 ‘Riddle 8 of the Exeter Book,' ThtRivuif of Eafluh Studies, July }o8-ii 

2.0 H Saunders, Manual of British Birds, third edition revised and enlarged by W E 
Clarke, London, 1917, p a4i 
II Anfjha, Beiblatt, v, 46 

ai Arcbtf fur das Studtum der ruuerm Sprachen und Literatureit, cxi, 49-59 
a} See Appendix C 
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English verse the nature passages are relatively bnef, falling in one 
or other of two definitely marked types: passages realistically re- 
flecting daily experience and observation and composed m obedi- 
ence to perceptions of eye and ear, or brief recurnng passages of 
highly stereotyped and conventional phrasmg. But m the natural 
imagery of the ‘Storm’ Riddles the sweep of imagination and 
sustamed elaboration of design suggest the stimulus and control of 
some tradition of meteorology. It was the study by Edmund 
Erlcmann that first recognized adequately the presence of this ele- 
ment m the ‘Storm’ Riddles, and suggested a relationship in subject 
matter to Bede’s De Natura Rerum and passages m the similar 
work of Isidore of Seville. 

Whatever the degree of the Old English poet’s mdebtedness to 
Bede, it seems clear that the ‘Storm’ Riddles at many pomts set 
forth classical explanation of atmospheric phenomena. To what 
extent the De Rerum Natura of Lucretius was known to Old Eng- 
lish writers is uncertam. He is quoted once by Aldhelm m De 
Metns,^^ and once faultily by Bede, if mdeed the work is his, m the 
De Varus Computi Regulis.^^ In each case thehne quoted may have 
been adopted at second hand from one of the grammarians. But 
It seems probable that the various medieval works de natura rerum 
were in a stream of tradition that reached back to Lucretius. 
Bede’s writings in this field definitely echo passages m the De 
Natura Rerum of Isidore of Seville. And Isidore, it is significant, 
begins his tlurty-sixth section treatmg the nature and influence of 
the winds by citation of Lucretius and quotation of Ime 685 of the 
Sixth Book as authority for the definition of wmd with which he 
begins his discussion. 

It IS certam, moreover, that portions of the Natural History of 
the Elder Plmy were well known at the time of Bede. Laistner*® 

14 Line 661 of Dt Ktrum Naiitra, ii 

15 Line 651 of Dt Rtnim Natura, v 

16 ‘Bede as a Classical and Patristic Scholar,' Transaettms of tht Royal Htstorual 
Soettty, 4th series, xvi, 69-94 
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finds extensive use of the second book of the Natural History in the 
scientific wntings of Bede, and beheves that he was also famihar 
■with books 4, 5, 6, 13, and 16. 

It is significant, then, that in the sixth book of Lucretius and the 
second book of Pliny, the force of the wind is set forth as the cause 
of various kinds of storms and violent disturbances m nature.®^ 
More than 400 hnes of the sixth book of Lucrenus (96-508) are 
devoted to discussion of the causes of natural phenomena such as 
hghtnmg, thunder, ram, water-spouts, tornadoes, and earthquakes. 
In each mstance the 'wmd is represented as a causational agent. The 
Lucretian exposition covers, as is true of the second Old Enghsh 
‘Storm’ Riddle, the influence of wmd under earth, m the sea, above 
sea and earth, and m the upper air. 

It IS this classical tradition of meteorology which underhes the 
sustained power and dramatic imagery of the ‘Storm’ Riddles. No- 
where else m Old Enghsh verse do we find a treatment of natural 
phenomena comparable m length, reahsm, or descriptive skill The 
umque hterary quahty of this ‘Storm’ poetry is most readily illus- 
trated by the second Riddle. 

At times I resort, beyond man’s discerning, 

Under surgmg billows to seek the bottom. 

The ocean depths Then the sea is shaken, 

Convulsed with foam, and die whale-flood rages 
In giant uproar The ocean streams 
Beat on the shore and batter the slopes 
With rock and sand, with seaweed and wave 
As I struggle and stram in the ocean depths 
I shake the land and the vast sea-bottom 
From my watery covermg I cannot forth 
Till He grant me freedom who guides my way 
On every journey. O wise of wit. 

Tell who can draw me from ocean depths 
When the seas grow still and the waves are calm 
Which formerly covered and cloaked me over 
z7 See Appendix C 
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Closely at times my master confines me. 

Forces me under the fruitful plam, 

The earth’s broad bosom, and holds me at bay. 

Pens my strength m prison and darkness 
Where the earth sits heavy and hard on my back' 
Out of that bondage escape is barred. 

But I wrench and rock the dwellmgs of men 
The halls hom-gabled totter and topple 
And over the households the high walls shake, 

Tlie air seems still, and the sea is silent. 

Until from bondage I burst my way 
As He may guide who in the beginning 
Laid fetters upon me and bitter bonds, 

I may not ever escape from His power 
Who governs my going At times from above 
I must rouse the waters and stir the waves 
And dash on its beaches the flint-gray flood 
The foaming breakers fight with the sea-wall. 

Hills of water heave dark on the deep. 

Each follows other in dusky track. 

Churning combers that batter the cliffs 
At the edge of the land On ships is uproar. 

Shouting of sailors The steep stone chffs 
Await the sea-war, the crashuig of waves, 

As the dashing billows buffet the headlands 
On ship IS dread of the perilous strife 
Lest the ocean bear it with its burden of souls 
To the dreadful hour when foaming it drives. 

Bereft of rudder, and stripped of sailors. 

On the shouldering surges Then a terror shall come 
In stormy might on the sons of men. 

Which is stronger tlian I Whose power shall still it^ 
At times I rush through the clouds that nde me. 
Black vessels of ram, and scatter them far; 

At times [join and gather them m 

The greatest of tumults resoimds over aoes. 

The loudest of thunders, when cloud meets cloud. 
Edge against edge. Then swift over men 
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The swart shapes sweat bright fire and flame. 

And dark o’er the hosts with the greatest of dins 
The thunder breaks Then the batthng hosts 
From their bosoms shed dark showers of ram, 

Water from the womb. They fight their way on, 

Dread troop on troop, and the terror grows, 

Dismay of men and fear m the aaes. 

When the stalkmg spectres shoot forth their fire 
The fool then fears not the deadly arrows. 

But he perishes surely if God m sooth 

Out of the ram and the roar of the whirlwmd 

Looses against him a flymg bolt 

But few survive whom the swift foe strikes, 

Reaches with weapon. I rouse this stnfe 
When I rush m rmght with a meetmg of clouds 
O’er the breast of torrents; then burst with a roar 
The cloud-troops on high Then low under heaven 
I bow to earth and load on my back, 

At the word of my lord, the burden I carry 
And so at times, a powerful slave, 

I work under earth, at times I descend 
Under surges of ocean; at times from above 
I rouse the sea-streams, at times I mount up 
And whirl the cloud-dnft. Widely I fare 
Strong and swift! Say what I’m called. 

Who It IS rouses me when I may not rest. 

Who It is stays me when again I’m still 

Such an extended descnption as the foregoing, in its sustained 
and stormy violence, unless carefully handled might easily have 
aroused m a reader’s mmd an impression of repetition and over- 
elaboration. The poet himself apparently recognized this danger, 
and endeavored to mmimize it by indicating clearly a fourfold 
division of his Riddle, corresponding to the four provinces in 
which the wmd’s mfluence asserted itself To mark the ending of 
each of these four sections of the poem he has mserted a reference 
to the divine power that rules the wmd. One other device of 
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structure is noteworthy. The tumult of the sea produced by a sub- 
marine force of wind is differentiated from the storm that sweeps 
the ocean’s surface by the poet’s msertion m the latter passage of a 
dramatic description of a wrecked and storm-dnven ship — the one 
detailed shipwreck m Old English verse. 

A notable characteristic of this Riddle ^ is its blendmg of classical 
tradition and Christian spirit. The Chnstian element is sharply 
evident at more than one point in the text Lines 13, 28-3 1, 47-50, 
68-72, and 88-9 are strongly suggestive of Bibhcal passages which 
set forth the power over wind and storm of the Old Testament 
Jehovah, and the New Testament Christ. Lme 50 is quite naturally 
interpreted as briefly suggestive of Chnst’s stillmg of the waves m 
Matthew viii 24-7. The general conception of God as Almighty 
Ruler of wind and storm has firm rootmg in such a passage as 
occurs in slightly variant forms m Psalms cxxxv 7 and Jeremiah 
X 13 ‘When He uttereth His voice there is a multitude of waters 
m the heavens, and He causeth the vapors to ascend from the ends 
of the earth. He maketh hghtnmgs with ram, and bnngeth forth 
wind out of His treasure.’ 

In their variety of theme and their descnptive reahsms, the 
Exeter Book Riddles are among the most mterestmg survivals, of 
Old English verse. Their wide diversities m quahty and form sug- 
gest that they are a collection rather than the product of a smgle 
pen. Nor is there anythmg unnatural m the mclusion of these 
poetic riddles in the Exeter Book. It would not have been diflicult 
for such riddle collections to pass from monastery to monastery. 
Riddles, acrostics, charades, and sunilar forms have always had 
their appeal for the scholar m his playful moods, and such m- 
tellectual diversions undoubtedly engaged and enlivened odd 
moments of time for monks of witty and mgenious itlind. Even 
the lewd enigmas of the Exeter Book could have won a sly suf- 
frage from those who, hke Chaucer’s Fnar, were of ‘wanton and 

z8 RtJJltt 1 and j, so-called, combined 
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merry’ disposition. It is in the ‘Storm’ Riddles only that the Exeter 
collection is unique. For there we rise high above the levels of 
scholarly wit and ingenuity, hearing the strains of a poetry of 
nature mdebted to classical tradition, and touched with a dra- 
matic imagination and a creative energy which transcend the 
riddle form, usmg it not for itself, but as a convement convention. 

Gnomic Verse 

The gnomic strain runs hkc a clearly marked thread through 
the entire body of Old Enghsh poetry. It is found m concentrated 
form m the Giwnuc Verses of the Exeter Book and the Cotton 
MS.,®* the two sections together making up 272 Imes, 206 m the 
Exeter Book, 66 m the Cotton MS But quite apart from these 
specific representations of the genre, many passages m Old Eng- 
lish lync and epic verse, both pagan and Christian, reveal the 
gnomic mood, and in structure and substance bear the impress of 
Its formative influence. 

This body of gnomic verse has its analogues in other htcraturcs 
In Hebrew, the Proverbs of the Old Testament furnish outstand- 
mg illustration And so definite was tlus strain in Greek poetry 
that the term ‘gnomist’ was applied to a school of sententious 
poets beginning with Hesiod and Thcognis Miss Williams, in her 
discerning study of Old English gnomic verse,’® has shown that 
this element in our early poetry is paralleled in the North Ger- 
manic tradition, and that many themes of Old English gnomic 
poetry are duplicated m the Norse gnomes. Both htcraturcs fur- 
nish illustration of gnomic stress on the glory of courage, the 
shame of cowardice, the virtue of discretion, the wisdom of the 
aged, the woes of human fortune, and the inexorable power of 
Fate. 

The gnome may be defined as a maxim, or proverb, or brief, 

19 Exeter Book, 88b-92.b, Cotton MS Tibcnui, B, i, 115 a b 
30 B C GfUfmtc Poetry tn An^h-Saxm, pp 18*1,9 
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pjthy, sententious saying. In Old English poems gnomes arc em- 
ployed, sometimes to set forth proverbial or folk wisdom, some- 
times in more elaborate form to affirm a moral, or define a virtue 
or vice. Their concise brevity, framed m the alhterative pattern 
of Old English verse, endows them with the aphoristic and trench- 
ant mcmorabxhty which is an outstandmg quahty of the type. 
A knowledge of the more characteristic gnomes was evidently a 
portion of the hterary and folk heritage of an Old English poet, 
providing him with a fund of moral aphorisms upon which he 
drew from time to time as particular episodes m a poem could be 
enlightened, and their significance enforced, by the sententious 
assertion of a widely accepted truth. The Exeter and Cotton 
collections seem to be gathermgs of gnomic sayings familiar in 
Old English cars and presentmg a ranging vanety' m subject mat- 
ter and spint. Indeed, these collections have little central unity’ and, 
not infrequently, where discordant gnomes have been grafted 
into the alliterative pattern, die sutures are clearly marked. The 
gnomes that make up these collections varv in length from brief 
half-lines to iimrc extended passages of ten to a dozen Imes. They 
vary also in spirit and in substance Some arc older dian others, 
shossing no mfliiencc of Christianity and obviously sunnvmg 
frsim a primitive culture Others arc of later origm, more sophis- 
ticated in spirit, and either rooted in the Chnsuan tradinon or 
definitely moshficd and moulded by it. 

Of the obviously older gnomes, some arc related to the physi- 
cal world, compressing into few words prunmvc knowledge of 
nature, realistic obscrv'ation of characteristics of animals, and de- 
tails of weather. In some instances it is clear that gnomes which 
in these respects, must be of early origin have been subsequendy 
amended to bring them into harmony w'ith the Chrisnan mood 
and tradition The seven hncs bcgmnmg at B. 72 of die Exeter 
gnomes constitute such a passage: 
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Frost shall freeze; fire melt wood. 

Earth shall blossom; ice shall bridge, 

Shall roof the waters, wondroosly lock 
Earth’s budding growth. But One shall unbind 
The fetters of frost, the Almighty God. 

Wmter shall pass, fair weather return, 

The sun-hot summer, the restless sea. 

In these hnes it seems certain that the second half-hnc of B. 72, 
‘fire melt wood,’ has survived from an early stichometric arrange- 
ment of nature gnomes m which the freezing of frost and ravage 
of fire were brought mto contrast in a smgle Imc by the / allitera- 
tion. Th i s surviving allusion to fire was ignored by the poet, 
whose Christian development of the passing of winter and return 
of summer origmated wholly m the imtiating suggesaon of the 
fint half-line, ‘frost shall freeze.’ 

A passage from the Cotton collection reveals this same re- 
mouldmg of old gnomes under the influence of the Christian 
faith. And once again the dovetailing of old and new leaves visible 
marks of the joimng' 

Wyrd IS mightiest, winter is coldest, 

Spnng IS frostiest, Imgcnng cold. 

Summer sun-faircst, sunshine tlie hottest. 

Autumn most glonous, givmg to men 
The fruits of the year which God has granted 

Here the reference to Wyrd, or Fate, like tlie reference to fire in 
the former passage, has httle direct rclauon to the theme de- 
veloped. The cychc procession of the year is once more the sub- 
ject of the poet’s lines, in this instance set forth with illustration 
from the four seasons, in place of the more primitive contrast of 
winter and summer. Obviously it was the IV alliteration which 
originally brought mto superficial unity the unrelated elements of 
winter and Wyrd, and again it was one of those elements only 
which later received expanded treatment. 
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Some of the gnomes in these two collections are clearly related 
to the anaent folkways of primitive Germanic life, briefly but 
sharply reflecting the Heroic Age in spirit and custom. Such are the 
four lines (203-6) which conclude the Exeter gnomes. The heroic 
spirit IS as unmistakable, the reflection of the comitatus as sharp, 
as in any passage of battle poem or pagan epic. 

Shield shall be ready, barb on shaft. 

Edge on sword, and point on spear, 

Stout heart for hero, helm for the brave, 

And ever for faint-heart scantest of hoards 

Another passage m the Exeter collection bears the mark of 
dcnvation from old Germanic custom and ntc. Lines 81-92 con- 
sututc a umt setting forth the quahties requisite for worthy rule 
by king and queen. The passage begins with an allusion to the 
custom of marriage by purchase, and reference is made to the 
virtues of war-might and generosity m a king; but thereafter the 
passage IS developed wholly as a portrait of the ideal queen. The 
high posinon of woman in Germanic society is indicated through- 
out, and tlic reference to tlic function of the queen as cup-bearer 
suggests the Cicrmanic ritual m accordance wnth w^hich at the 
banquet in Beowulf it is the queen, Wcalhtheow, who offers the 
hall-cup fint to Hrothgar and then, one by one, to his guests: 

A king with wealth shall purchase his queen. 

Witli beakers and bracelets, both, from the first. 

Shall be gracious in giving The lord shall grow 
In courage and war-rnight, the lady shall thnvc 
Beloved of her people, a keeper of counsel. 

Happy-hearted, and open-handed 
With horses and treasure; at druiking of mead 
Before the host she shall first give grectmg 
To the leader of wamors, to hand of her lord 
First tendenng cup; knowing wise counsel 
To the good of both, house-owners together. 
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A particularly interesting insert m the Exeter gnomes is the 
famous ‘Frisian woman* passage, which follows close on the 
passage just quoted. The opening Imcs {94-9) are obviously lyric, 
rather than gnomic, m spint. It has been suggested that these hnes 
present a snatch of sadors’ song, and Stopford Brooke calls atten- 
tion m this connection to the tradition of a small Frisian settlement 
north of the Tweed.^' Lme 100 marks resumption of the gnomic 
mood, and succeeding lines reveal characteristic devices of gnomic 
form. The passage seems to offer one more illustration in these 
gnomic collections of the wcldmg of matcriab varying m age and 
subject matter 

Welcome her lover to Fnsian wife 
When the ship is at anchor, the sailor home, 

Her own food-giver, she welcomes him in, 

Washes his garments stained by the wave, 

Gives him clean raiment Sweet is the shore 
For one whose spint love constrains 
A wife should ever keep faith with her nun. 

But often she shames him vsnth evil wa\s 
Many are steadfast, many arc fickle, 

Woomg strange men when their lords arc aw as 
Often the sailor is long at sea. 

But one must look for the loved one’s coming 
Awaiting the union one cannot speed. 

When the time shall come that he turns again home. 

Alive and well, unless ocean trammel. 

Or deep sea hold him with clutching hand 

The earher Old Enghsh gnomes tend to be constrained in form 
into somewhat stereotyped patterns, and even in later, and 
Christian, examples of gnomic spint traces of the older formulas 
often survive. It is hardly possible, of course, to make a com- 
pletely inclusive cbssification according to form, but Old English 
gnomes can be somewhat readily divided into three or four clearly 
distinguishable groups. 

Jl A Htitgry »/ Early Enghsh Lsttratun, 1 , 13 } 
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One of the simplest and oldest of these types is marked by the 
sceal formula, a type in which the verb is employed to assert a 
necessity inherent m the nature and attributes of the object de- 
senbed. Such gnomes, for example, are the frost sceal Jreosan, fyr 
wudu meltan already cited. The central meamng of these gnomes 
hes in tbcir imphcation that the acnon asserted, or attnbutc de- 
scribed, IS of the essential nature and quahty of the object con- 
templated. Such gnomes are simple and brief m form, and usually 
descriptive. 

Closely associated witli this type of gnome is a similar group 
distinguished m form by the bnefly descriptive byd formula Wyrd 
byd swidost, udtUer byS cealdost, ‘Fate is mightiest, wmter is coldest.’ 
Such gnomes are often confined withm the half-line and, as in the 
case of the sceal group, usually imply tested observanon of the 
physical qualities of natural phenomena, or authontative report 
of social rite. 

When the subject under discussion lies beyond tlic simple bound- 
aries of unquestioned plnsical fact or social folkway, and the 
gnome offers increased opportunity for moral judgment and di- 
dactic stress, the formulas arc varied. The vanation not uifre- 
qucntly involv’cs addition of the adverbs often or alieays to the 
sceal and byd formulas, and \\c have the resultant and recognized 
types of d sceal, a maeg, and of gnomes distinguished by the adverb 
o// In such gnomes, b) implication, folk experience is analyzed 
and morahzed into assertwns of norms of social experience, and 
standards of social behavior. 

A tlurd type of gnonuc passage is charactenzed by the swd sceal 
formula As would be cxjscctcd from tlic nature of the formula 
Itself, such passages are more usually found as constituent 
elements m longer poems, where the gnomic reflection b sug- 
gested to tlic poet by details of character or action developed m 
the course of the poem, and minting morahzmg generalization. 
The preceding materials of mcidcnt or charactcrizaaon assume the 
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nature of exempla which the poet rounds out to gnomic comple- 
tion by the use of the swd sceal formula. In such passages the moral 
and didactic imphcations are strong. The ‘swa sccal gcong guma’ 
and ‘swa sccal man don’ passages of Beowulf^^ arc excellent ex- 
amples of this type. 

A fourth group, marked out by the sum formula and test 
illustrated m the Gi/is of Men and Fates of Men, is found also in brief 
passages scattered through the narrative and lyric poems, as, for 
example, Christ II, 664-81, and Wanderer, 80-84. Its stereotyped 
rhetorical structure can be illustrated by the following hncs from 
the Christ: 

Sum marg godcundc 
Reccan ryhte x. Sum mxg ryne tungla 
Scegan, side gcsceaft. Sum mxg scarollcc 
Wordcwide writan “ 

This particular type of gnonuc verse lent itself readily to a stress 
on the scope of human experience, the variety of men’s powers 
and the diversity of their fortunes, and m the iiands of the Chris- 
tian poets was aptly employed for the glorification of God, whose 
wise providence and power mcludes all. Miss Williams has called 
attention to similar balanced patterns in Ecclesiastes lu. 2-8, and 
m Matthew v. 3-1 1. The lUad^ and Odyssey^^ furnish even closer 
analogues. 

A gnomic poem, essentially Christian m spirit, is the Cfts oj 
Men. It falls naturally into three sections’ an introduction (1-29); 
a discussion of the diversity of God’s gifts to men (30-97), and tlic 
conclusion (98-113). The Chnstian elements arc most marked in 
the introductory and concluding sections. The hst of gifts set 
forth IS an extensive one, running to some forty enumerated 
aptitudes both secular and rehgious. In the religious field, for 

51 Bttvmtf ,ioff and 1534 ft 

33 ebrut, 670-7} 

34 lluU XIII, 716 34 

33 viii, 167-77 
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example, men arc diScrentuted according to the nature of their 
work: one piously concerned with his own soul’s need; one 
skilled in ecclesiastical office; one ^earlessly engaged m strife with 
the Devil, and battle against sin. The list of secular aptitudes is 
more, extensive, includmg references to the skills of the armorer, 
smith, hunter, fowler, trainer of horses, sailor, carpenter, minstrel, 
scholar, senbe, warrior, and worker in gems. 

The Fates of Men is a far better poem than the Gifts. In outlmc it 
conforms to the same structural pattern: an introduction (1-9); a 
description m the body of the poem of the varied fortunes of men 
(10-92), and a strongly Christian conclusion stressing the wise and 
merciful providence of God (93-8). In the nine hnes of mtroduc- 
tion the poet sketches m rapid, graphic strokes the common 
human ritual of the begettmg, birth, and rearing of offspnng, 
contrasting it to the diversity of fortune that comes with the years. 
It should be noted that, in the otherwise firm structure of the body 
of the poem, one feels toward the end a shght blumng of the 
theme brought about by the poet’s references to the crafb of man 
in lines m wluch the central stress is upon varieties of human 
fortune. The uiut passages m the Fates are somewhat longer and 
more fully orgamzed than in die Gifts of Mai. The descriptive 
sketches arc developed with more realistic detail. The material is 
more sharply reminiscent of the ancient folkways. The stress on 
the hardslups and wretchedness of hfc, on hunger, war, and exile, 
IS the ancient Germanic stress. Luics 48-57 give us a realistic sketch 
of a drunken brawl among the members of a comitatus flushed with 
drink and excited to quarrehng and strile: 

From one on die mcad-bcncli, a w uic-flushed warrior, 

A quarrelsome drunkard, the sharp-edged sword 
Shall wrest away life; his words were too rash. 

One at the beer-feast, maddened with mead. 

With no mind longer to curb his mouth. 

Shall lose his hfe m a wretched brawl. 
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SufTenug misery, stripped of joy; 

And men shall call him a self-slam man, 

Tcllmg abroad the dnnker’s debauch. 

Of all passages m the poem the grimmest m its quality of stark 
realism, and judged by this criterion one of the most graphic in 
Old Enghsh poetry, is the picture of the body of an executed 
cnmmal swmgmg lifeless from the gallows. It is a passage which 
illustrates the elements of Old Enghsh poetic realism at its best, the 
economy of phrase, the precision and pregnancy of detail, the 
emotionless objectivity In such passages the descriptive elements 
display a stark faithfulness to fact free of hterary emotionahsm 

One shall swmg on die stretching gallows 
Dangling m death nil the body breaks. 

The bloody frame, and the black-coated r.ivcn 
Picks at the eyebalb, plucks at the corpse 
Against the outrage his hands arc helpless , 

They may not defend from the winged f(X“ 

Life IS vanished, all fccimg fled, 

Stark and palhd he swmgs on the gallows, 

Shrouded m dcath-mist endunng his fate, 

His name is accursed ** 

Such a passage suggests the harsh severities necessary to the re- 
placement of anaent violence and crime by established order and 
law. Many such a gnm object lesson was to be necessary before 
it could be boasted that a woman with lier babe could w'alk in 
safety from end to end of England. The crossroads and marches 
made loathsome by the danglmg bodies of cnminals and the cir- 
chng wmgs of the scavengers were brutal but prophetic symbols 
of the passing of outlaw and ‘wulf ’ 

The gnormc tradition exerts a constant and subtle mflucncc 
upon Old English verse not to be mterpreted solely in terms of the 
gnomes of the Exeter and Cotton collections, or such character- 

}4 */ Mm , 33-41. 
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isdcally gnomic poems as the Gifts of Men and Fates of Men. The 
gnomic spirit is present in passage after passage of Old English 
lyric and narrative verse, and it is often in just such passages that 
the gnomic mood attains its greatest flexibihty of form and rich- 
ness of content. In the Beowulf, for example, 23 passages varying 
m length from one half-line to five lines m length have been 
classified as unmistakably gnomic in spint.” These brmg to the 
development of incident and character a contmuous enrichment 
of moral interpretation. It was the presence of this gnonuc com- 
menury runnuig through the structure of the poem which led 
Earle and Brandi to regard the Beountlf as m some degree addressed 
to a courtly audience as a mirror for prmces. 

Of the gnomic passages m Beowulf the majority are secular, 
though about a fifth of the number are unmistakably Christian 
in substance and spirit ** Many of the secular gnomes reflect the 
ancient backgrounds of Germanic hfc, stressing as they do the 
comtatui inipcratives of loyalty and generosity, the bond of kin- 
ship and duty of revenge, the shame of cowardice and the glory 
of courage, the inexorable decrees of Fate. 

Even ui the rchgious poetry the gnomic clement persists. The 
older gnomic formulas could not, m all cases, be harmomzed with 
Chrisoanctlucs, and the extensive didacoc and morahzmg elements 
in Christian poe'try, often foDownng doctrinal patterns, offered 
fewer opportunities for the use of stereotyped maxims. Some of 
the older gnomes, however, permitted a reworking and adapta- 
tion tliat fitted tlicm for the Chrisuan contexts of the Cynewulfian 
and Crdmonian verse In such instances there is usually a loss of 
the brevity and direemess of the older forms. 

This loss of brevity can be well illustrated by a passage from the 
Seafarer. Lines 72-80 of that poem appear to be an expansion of a 
famihar gnome used in Imes 1384-9 of Beoumlf where the hero, 

JT B C Willunu, Catmu Pmtrj m A»il»-Saxn. p 19 
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having vowed vengeance for dw slaying of itschere, exclaims: 
‘Each of us must abide the end of life m this world; let him who 
may, wm glory, before death. That is best for a man when life is 
over.’ In the Seafarer the gnome has undergone an extensive 
Christian expansion' 

Of menionals tlie noblest for man is the praise 
Of men who survive him, who speak of his deeds, 

That stnvmg on earth ere tlie hour of death 
He carry on boldly the batde with Satan 
And put to confusion the malice of fiends. 

So, m ages long after, men still shall exalt 
His fame, and his glory eternally gleam 
Among angels forever, a splendor unending, 

A JO) with the heavenly hosts on high ” 

It will be noted that ui this passage the winning of glory before 
death is defined in terms of a victory over Satan, and that the 
simple concept of Beowulf, ‘when life is over,’ is expanded in 
definitely Christian terms The brevity and forccfulncss of the 
gnome have been lost m the htcrary elaboration 
In the IVanderer also, as in the Beowulf, wc find rich veins of 
embedded gnomic material. The amount, m proportion to the 
length of the poem, is considerable and the interwoven passages, 
as m Beowulf, arc reminiscent of the older gnomes m subject 
matter and in trenchant brevity. 

Woe of heart 

Withstandeth not Fate, a failing spirit 
Eameth no help'*® 

Who bears it knows what a bitter companion, 

Shoulder to shoulder, sorrow can be*** 

39. Srsjsrw, 72-80 

40. WiaiJmr, i}-i6 
41 Ibid. X 9 -ii 
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Such lines stamp themselves indehbly on the mind. It is in this 
close union of moral and didactic strains with narrative and lyric 
material that the gnomic element brings most artful enrichment 
to Old English verse. In narrative it serves to create from folk- 
way a moral frame within which character 1$ defined and action 
assessed. In the lyric it lends itself gracefully to union with the 
elegiac and the reflective. Wherever present, it is the voice of old 
experience and the ancient wisdoms men have learned by hving. 



VI. THE CiEDMONIAN POEMS 


Caedmon; the Hymn; Genesis A; Genesis B; 

Exodus; Daniel; Christ and Satan 

T he establishment of the Chnstian faith in England, with its 
attendant ennchment of the national spmt through the in- 
Huence of the Roman church, modified m varied ways the spirit 
and subject matter of Old Enghsh poetry. The Chrisnan spirit not 
only reworked and transformed the ancient materials of Conti- 
nental tradition, but also enlarged the scope of Old Enghsh verse 
by the provision of themes derived from the rich culture of 
Cathohe Chnsaanity. The parallel presence m Old English codicc 
of Contmental and Bibhcal themes indicates the overlapping o 
Christian and pagan elements in the Old English culture of the 
seventh and eighth centuries. A wise tolerance m the early church 
avoided too peremptory endeavor to crush out surviving tradi- 
tions of pagan backgrounds. Memonals of Germamc legaid and 
folklore, and pious versification of Bibhcal story, were fostered 
side by side and preserved together. 

The conversion of England to the new faith was marked m 
many ways by a readiness on the part of early Clinstian teachers 
to modify and adapt the older pagan forms to the use and spirit 
of the new rehgion. Details of pagan ntual and pagan myth, trans- 
formed m spint, were absorbed mto the htcrature and ceremonial 
of the Christian faith Such blendings of ancient and new are 
clearly illustrated in the absorption of elements from the pagan 
New Year festival of Yule into the ceremonial of the Chnstian 
Christmas; m the umon of pagan and Chnstian detail in die Charm 
for Barren Land', in the traces of the Balder myth present in hncs 
of Chri^ III', and m other instances, not a few, m which similar 
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unions or absorptions are perhaps less easily traced, but equally 
unmistakable. Such partial adaptation of the older culture to the 
use of the new was wholly in keeping with the spirit of Gregory's 
advice to Augustine that the pagan temples of the English should 
not be destroyed but, purified by holy water and consecrated by 
Christian altars, should be converted from the worslup of demons 
to the worship of the true God. It was natural, then, that Old 
English poetry should reveal this blending of pagan and Christian 
culture. The pagan legend of Beowulf was reshaped mto an un- 
mistakably Clirutian poem. Conversely, Christian themes were 
versified and adorned m the spirit, and with the detail, of the pagan 
heroic lay 

-The simplest, and perhaps the carhest, of the essentially rehgious 
Old English poems took the form of versification of themes culled 
from Old Testament books- the stones of the Creation, the Flood, 
the Tower of Babel, the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
the Offenng of Isaac, the Jewish Exodus from Egypt, the Crossing 
of the Red Sea, the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, and other epbodes 
from the books of Genesis, Exodus, and DanicL^From such simple 
beginmngs grew a nch and vaned body of rehgious verse render- 
ing into the vernacular not only matenals of the Old and New 
Testaments and ^lie Apocrypha, but also Saints’ legends, religious 
allegory, portions of the liturgy, doctrinal and devoaonal themes^ 
and honiilcuc cxposinon denved from the wntings of the Church 
fathen. To an extent that u sometimes understressed. Old English 
religious poetry reflected the nch culture of the Christian Church 
with all Its varied treasures of Icammg and discipline. 

It is the name of a monk, Cxdnion, that is for all dme associated 
with the beginnings of religious poetry ui England. In a beautiful 
legend in the Ecclesiastical History Bede describes how this lay 
brother, under the rule of the abbess Hilda at Whitby,^ was magi- 
cally blessed with the gift of song, and thereafter composed die 

I i e between £$8 end 680 
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jfirst religious poems of our language with a sweetness and inspira- 
tion that kindled with ‘contempt of the world and desire of < 
the heavenly life.’ ^ccordmg to Bede’s account, Caedmon had 
hved a secular life until advanced years, and had never learned the 
.art of versification. For this reason, often at feasts when improvisa- 
tion to the accompaniment of the harp was the order of entcr- 
tamment, Caedmon would slip away from the banquet m humilia- 
tion as he saw the harp approaching him. 

Once having done so, and having gone out of the 
house where the banquet was held to the suble where he 
had the care of the cattle that night, he there at the proper 
time composed himself to rest. Thereupon one stood by 
him m his sleep and, salutmg him, called him by name 
and said, ‘Caedmon, smg me somethmg.’ But he answered 
‘I cannot smg, and for this reason I left the banquet and 
reared hither, because I could not sing.’ Then he who 
spoke with him rephed ‘Nevertheless, you can sing to 
me ’ ‘What shall I smg ’’ he asked. ‘Smg the beginning of 
Creaaon’ said the other Having received this answer he 
straightway began to sing to the praise of God, tlic 
Creator, verses which he had never heard, tlie purport of 
which was after this marmcr ’ 

There follows m Bede a vcnion of this Hymn of Cxdmon, and 
an extended list of the rchgious subjects which he subsequently 
versified. Marks of the miracle legend in Bede’s account need not 
lead us to doubt the essential veraaty of his story. Wc may reason- 
ably bcheve that an mdividual named Cardmon lived at Whitby 
while Hilda was abbess, and composed rchgious poems on the 
jMit^ects mentioned by Bede; that he was a layman without lit- 
erary cducafion until he was received mto the church; that bis 
poetic powers were first kindled by a rchgious impulse, and thitf 
* shjptilf^ thereafter he turned monk. 

It was not, however, until the begmnmg of the second quarter 

l. Bede, EtchitasUcal Hntorj, iv, 14 
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of the seventeenth century that any known poems, other than the 
Hymn, were associated with Caedmon’s name. About 1630 an Old 
English manuscript containing the text of Genesis, Exodus, Daniel, 
and Christ and Satan, was given by Archbishop Ussher of Armagh 
to a Franeb Dujon of Leyden, hbranan to Lord Arundel and 
known m hterature as Jumus. Thb manuscript, with othen, was 
subsequently presented by Jumus to the Bodleian Library, where 
It IS catalogued as MS. Junius XI.® Because of a shght correspond- 
ence between the opening lines of Caedmon’s Hymn and the open- 
ing lines of the Genesis, and because also of a partial correspond- 
ence between the subjects of Caedmon’s poems as Ibted by Bede 
and the Biblical themes of the Junius text, the poetry of thb 
manusenpt came to be accredited to Caedmon, and the whole 
known as Caedmon’s ‘Paraphrase.’'* 

Suicc the ascription of tliese poems to Caedmon many problems 
have arisen, as scholars have sought definitive tests of the vahdity 
of the attribution.* There is little posmve e\idcncc to support the 
assignment of the Junius text to Caedmon, or mdeed to any one 
poet, since the results of cntical study suggest that these poems 
should probably be assigned to somewhat vndcly separated dates, 
and to more than one author. In the process of destructive criti- 
cism the Hymn alone has endured challenge as authentic composi- 
tion of Cxdmon. One would like to be able to beheve that 
Genesis A may be a fragmentary and imperfectly transmitted 
work of Cxdmon. But tlicrc is httlc or no positive evidence to 
support this theory. 

Genesis 

The Genesis, a poem of 2935 lines, comprises the first -|i sections 
of the Junius manuscript. Certam hngubtic, metrical, and struc- 
tural charactensacs mark out verses 235-851 from the preceding 

) See Appendix A 

4 An edition of the ‘Piraphrase’ wu printed b/Juniui m Aimterdam in 1655. 

j. See Walter’! pp jii-46 
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and following portions of the poem, as an obvious intcrpblatioa. 
These two divisions of the poem have come conveniently to be 
known as Genesis A (w. 1-234 and 852-cnd) and Genesis B (w. 
235-851). 

n In 1875 Sievers® made the bnlhant suggestion rcgardmg Genesis 
B which was later so remarkably confirmed. Calling attention to 
the fact that m places the vocabulary, syntax, and alhterative 
structure of Genesis B are Old Saxon rather than Old English, 
Sievers suggested that these interpolated hncs were a translation of 
an Old Saxon paraphrase of the Old Testament. Portions of this 
conjectured original were later discovered m the Vatican Library, 
and the dependence of Genesis B upon the Old Saxon version 
definitely established.^ 

Genesis A, on the other hand, is an Old Enghsh poem dcscnbmg 
m its first 234 lines the fall of the angels and portions of the Crea- 
tion. At that pomt a considerable portion of the poem has been 
lost. The narrative is resumed at line 852, and continues m free and 
expanded paraphrase of the Book of Genesis through die Offering 
of Isaac. Into the break m Genesis A at line 234 is uiscrted Genesis 
B In Its 617 hncs Genesis B contains a second account of the fall of 
the angels and the entire story of the temptation and fall of man. 
The joming of the two fragments probably resulted from the 
desire of a scribe to piece together an unbroken narrative. Genesis 
A is certainly older than Genesis B, which is usually dated about 
the middle of the tenth century. Gcrould* proposes a date some 
25 years later, and suggests that the Old Saxon original may have 
been brought to England by the same foreigner who later, about 
the year locx), wrote a hfc of St. Dunstan. 

Of all the themes of Genesis that which receives most extended 

£ DtrHiltandtmddu anitltdchsuchtGtntstj, Halle, 1875 

7 See Kiri P W Zangemeiiter and Theodore W ^rzune, Bnubttidu JtrAltm^tisclitn 
BtktUubtmni, Heidelberg, 1894, for an account of the ditcovery, a text of the Old 
Saxon fragmeoM, and a coniideration of their relation to Gmtut B 

8 Mtitm Lmufuff Ntttj, ixvi, 1x9-33 
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treatment and is most notably reshaped by the creative imagina- 
tion of the poet is the account in Genesis B of the temptation and 
fall of man/lt can fairly be said that this section of the Genesis con-^ 
sdtutcs in primiuve form an Old English ‘Paradise Lost/jand it^ 
^ IS an interesting question whether there exists any direct re^on 
' J^twccn Paradise Lost and Genesis B, whether Milton ever saw the 
Junius manuscript, whether his knowledge of Old English was 
suffiacnt to permit his use of the Old English text, or, if not, 
whether the Cacdmonian account of the fall of the angels and the 
temptation of man may have been made available to him m trans- 
lation.® 

Masson,*® m the well-known biography of Milton, notes ‘stnk- 
uig coincidences between notions and phrases m Satan’s soliloquy 
m hell in the Ca:dmonian Cenests, and notions and phrases in the 
description of Satan’s rousing himself and his fellows in the first 
book of Paradtse Lost.’ Smee tlie mamiscnpt of the Old English 
poems had been given to Jumus about 1651 before Milton be- 
came blind, and smcc Junius was rcsidmg in London at the time, 
Masson considers it just possible that Milton had become ac- 
qiiamtcd with the Old English text. ‘If he heard of it,’ Masson 
adds, ‘he was not likely to remam ignorant of its nature or con- 
tents.’ 

There arc undoubtedly siiiulanties of detail between Paradise 
Lost and Genesis B. But such resemblances as exist arc not neces- 
sarily evidence that Milton drew upon the Old English poem. The 
really important tic diat luiks Genesis B and Paradise Lost is to be 
found in the fact tliat both poems reflect and m some measure 
form a part of a stream of htcrary tradition incorporated in the 
so-called Hcxaemeral wnnngs, that is, the tradition which had its 
origm in commentaries on the Book of Genesis, and cxcgctical 

9 See\/\i\[cet,Amglistv,\oitf,Brmdl,GttchuhnJtrsiiMghtchtmljttr^Kr,p 1090 
and Stephanie V. Ga)iek, 'Milton und Gedmon,’ IVitmr BtUnigi, ^5 

10. Lift tj MtUn, VI, 5J7, note 
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writings of the Church Fathers dealing with the sue days of Crea- 
don. The Hexaemcron of Basil (Bishop of Caesarea 370-79), was 
the earhest Christian work devoted exclusively to the Creation,” 
and from this work until the Renaissance the body of Hexaemeral 
wntings increased m volume and scope. The basic theme con- 
tinued to be the six days of Creation but there came to be as- 
sociated with this matenal (a) the Revolt and Fall of the angck, 
and (b) the Temptation and Fall of man. The union of the three 
themes m hterary form took on the nature of a great celestial 
trilogy. Though Old Enghsh poetry has detailed illustration of 
these themes only in Genesis B and a portion of Christ and Satan, 
Middle Enghsh htcrature furnishes many and vaned reflections of 
the tradition m poetry and drama. 

Genesis B opens with God’s injuncuon that the newly created 
Adam and Eve may cat freely of aU fruits m Paradise save only 
the frun of the tree of death. The vivid description m tlic Old 
Enghsh poem of the two trees of life and death, a set piece of 
marked excellence, furnishes outstanduig contrast to Milton’s use 
of the smgle tree of knowledge The pronouncement of the ban 
IS followed by a dramatic account of the revolt of the angels, re- 
peatmg m somewhat extended outline an carher and briefer refer- 
ence in Genesis A. In accord witli tradition, it is pride that moti- 
vates the uprising of Satan and leads to his overthrow. He plans 
to build a stronger and higher scat in heaven, an empire in the 
north and west. He is no longer willing to be subject to God. It 
is the revolt of a great vassal against his king* 

Why must I slave’ What need (quoth he) 

To serve a master ’ Strong arc my hands 
aTo work many wonders I have power to shape 
^ goodlier scat, a higher m heaven. 

JWhy must I yield, or fawn for His favor, 

II Sec M^olley, Paradu$ host. An Atsoimt of tts Growth smd Mwfor On^ms, latro- 
docnoa Tbe Hexaemeral Traditioa 
IX. Robbins, Lj/ara/arr, 191L, pp 4x0' 
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Or bow m submisaon? I may be God 
As well as He! Stout comrac^ support me, 

Wamors unyielding, who will not weaken m strife. “ 

Enraged at this presumption, the Almighty hurk Satan from 
his lofty seat and chams him down upon the floor of hell. There 
in blazmg fire, and bitter frost, “ m darkness and gloom, the fallen 
angels experience a measureless woe ‘because they had broken 
^llcgiance to God.’ But the heart of Satan, even in hell, remains 
untamed and untamable. His arrogant will mvests his speeches 
with a contemptuous and unbendmg defiance; 

Unlike indeed is tins narrow place 
To tliat other home that once we held 
In lieaven's high realm, though we could not keep 
What my Lord bestowed, nor rule our kingdom, 

Against God’s will He has done us wrong 
In hurling us to the depths of dus fiery hell, 

Depriving us of heaven He has marked it out 
For mankind to setdc ’Tis my greatest sorrow 
That Adam, fashioned and shaped of earth. 

Should hold my high scat and abide m bhss 
While we sutfer tlus torment, this torture in hell. 

Woe' Alas' if I only had power 

To use my hands, have my freedom one hour. 

One winter hour, then with this host 
I w'ould — 13 ut fetters of iron 
. Lie hcavv upon me, the bondage of my chains.'* 

In the midst of Ins torment he devises a plot for revenge and the 
ruin of man. Being himself bound and helpless to carry out his 
plan, like some great Gcrmamc prince in the midst of his comiiatus 

I) GtKtSII, 178 85 

14 In the mun, the depiction of hell in Ctmw B reflects conceptions usual in the 
writings of the Church Fathers Alternation of heat and cold was a form of torture in 
the Buddhist hells, and occurs in the Book of Enoch, through which this detail may 
haire found its wa) into the Christian Vijints 

1 } Gtmtit, yjf 'TX 
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he reminds his shoulder-companions of the rich gifts he has heaped 
upon them in the past, calhng for a volunteer who will requite 
his favors and undertake the temptation of man. 

If ever to any thane m days of old, 

When we dwelt m that good kmgdom and happily held our 
thrones, 

I dealt out pnneely treasure, at no dearer nme 
Could he make me requital, repayment for gifts. 

If some thane would be my helper and out from hence 
Break through these bolted gates witli strength to wmg, 
Cleavmg the sky, to where, new-shaped on earth, 

Adam and Eve abide in the midst of abundance 
While we are cast out hither to tlie depths of hell 
Take thought how you may ensnare them More softly then 
Shall I he m these chains if they lose the heavenly kmgdom 
Whoever shall bnng that to pass shall have share forever 
In all we may wm of advantage amid these flames 
I will let him sit next me 

In response to this appeal of Satan one of his followers under- 
takes to carry out the work of revenge. Skilled in crooked word 
and crafty speech he darts upward through the doors of hell and 
wings his way to earth There he comes upon Adam and the 
woman with him. Near them stand two trees laden with fruit, 
the sweet and pleasant tree of life, and the tree of death, dark, 
sunless, and full of shadows 

In the temptation scene of Genesis B there is inconsistency in 
one important detail, namely, the form in which the tempter 
appears to Adam and Eve, In one passage*^ the fiend enters the 
body of the serpent and, wmdmg himself about the tree of death, 
plucks the fruit. But elsewhere he apparently wears angehc form, 
since he represents himself as a messenger sent by God to revoke 
the ban upon the forbidden fruit. Adam is now to cat of it as 

16 il 409-11,4)1-8 

17 II 49i-)a 
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freely as of all the other fruits of the Garden. The whole develop- 
ment of the temptation scene is based upon Eve’s acceptance of 
the tempter as an angchc messenger brmging a new command, 
an acceptance impossible had the tempter worn the serpent’s 
form.^* The drawmgs of the Junius MS. reveal the same mcon- 
sistency, two drawmgs showing the serpent, while others portray 
the tempter m angchc form. This mconsistency probably reflects 
a contamination of apocryphal legend with the conventional de- 
tail of the Biblical Genesis.** 

In contrast to the Miltonic version, the demon of Genesis B 
first approaches Adam, representing himself as come from afar m 
God’s service 

Not long ago I sat by His side. 

On this errand He sent me, bade you cat of this fruit, 

Said your powers would be greater, your strength and spirit. 

Your body more radiant, your form more fair.* 

The charactcrmtion of Adam in this episode is free of all com- 
plexity He IS superbly consistent m faithful adherence to a former 
command, and m blunt and obstinate rejection of the new: 

'Ihougli \ou coinc uicli lies and with ciimimg wiles 
I do not know that sou come from God, 

A messenger from heaven I can make out naught 
Of ) our words or wap, ) our errand or sayings. 

But well I know what our Lord decreed 
When last I saw' Him to observe His word. 

Follow His tcaclung and perform it well. 

You arc not like to any of His angels 
That ever I saw 

ig Such uiumpdon of angelic appearance b) a demon is, of course, not unique 10 
this scene It is found, as a device of craft, in the temptation scenes of many saion' 
legends, and in Old English poetry occurs again in Cinewuirs Jmlumm (144b), nbete 
It IS one of many details borrowed directly from the Lana Vus. 

19 For a discussion of the problem see F N Robinson, ’A Mote on the Source* Of 
the Old Saxon Genesis,' Msism PhtUUfj, iv, 189-96 

10 Ctmiu, 498-jo} 
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, It is only after the temptation of Adam has failed that the fiend 
T turns to Eve and labon to persuade her that he is indeed God’s 
messenger, that Adam has defiantly rejected God’s most recent 
" command, and that only if she eat of the frmt and persuade Adam 
-to cat can the wrath of the Almighty be averted. With tricks and 
• hes, so runs the account, he tempted the woman to sin until his 
tfoounsel began to work within her — for God had fashioned her 
' spint the weaker — and her heart yielded to his persuasion. 
Transgressing die command of God she accepted and ate the 
fatal fruit of the tree of death. 

By the deceptive craft of the tempter. Eve was led to bcheve 
that the eatmg of the frmt had brought her increase of faculty 
so that she seemed to have sight of God himself in heavenly 
splendor and ‘umiumbcrcd myriads of angels clothed in beauty 
circhng m winged flight about His throne.’ Trusting m this de- 
ceptive vision she urges Adam also to cat of the fatal apples, citmg 
this amphtude of faculty as proof of the benefits of the fruit • 

Who else could bestow such power of understanding 
If it came not straight from the heavenly King ^ 

Far can I hear, far can I see 

Over all the world and the wide creation 

I can hear the hymns of rapture in heaven, 

My heart is illumined without and within, 

Smee I ate of the fruit “ 

All day long she pleads, urgmg him to the dark deed. All this, 
/the poet tells us, she did with good mtent and had no knowledge 
I that so many evils, such gnm afflictions, would come upon man- 
kind. At last Adam, yieldmg to her persuasion, cats: 

When the apple withm him touched at his heart 
Then laughed aloud the ficrcc-hcartcd fiend. 

Capered about, gave thanks to his lord 
That both were undone.** 

zi. 11. 671-7. 

13. 11. 713-6. 
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The denouement is swift. The fiend dives downward to die 
flames of hell; the false vision fades from the eyes of Eve; and 
wretched m heart Eve and Adam know that they have sinned. 
Adam’s words arc heavy with reproach. What is to become of 
. them ? How, m their nakedness, are they to withstand hunger and 
thirst and weather, scorching sun and winter’s cold, 'Wind and 
frost, ram and hail ^ They have no shelter nor store of food. And 
God IS angered. ‘Well may I repent to all ctermty,’ Adam cries 
to Eve, ‘that ever I laid eyes upon you’ They turn away weepmg 
pito the green wood where they make themselves clothmg of 
leaves, and each morning bow m prayer bcscechmg God’s mercy 
iand instruction. So ends Genesis B. | 

Genesis A resumes with line 852 In contrast to the sharp break 
at the beginning of Genesis B, the transition here to the resumed 
narrative of A shows few, if any, marks of jommg. The subse- 
quent narrative follows the Biblical Genesis somewhat closely, 
replacmg the dramatic tone and poetic uivcntion of Genesis B ■with 
a simple and little-expanded paraphrase of Genesis ui. 8-24. 

The narrative deals in sequence with die appearance of the 
Almighty m the Garden ‘after the mid-day’; die hidmg of Adam 
and Eve in nakedness and shame, God’s demand 'W’hcther they 
have eaten of the fruit of the forbidden tree, Adam’s confession 
and blame of the woman. Eve’s confession and blame of the 
serpent. The pcnalues imposed follow closely the Bibhcal text. The 
serpent is to go upon his belly forever and live in enmity with 
■ man; die woman is subjected to man’s donimion and condemned 
\ to conception and childbirth m pain and tears, Adam, after 
their expulsion from the Garden, is to win dicir sustenance from 
a stubborn earth m toil and sweat, and m the end death, first 
tasted in the apple, shall lay them low. 'Lo now,’ exclaims the 

14 The V'aticaa Librarv fragment of the Old Saxon ongmal of Gntsu B aeca forth 
chta ipeech of Adam (fitmjti, 791-810) tacking the coocludmg chree-and-a-balf luMt. 
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I poet, ‘we ^ow how our afflictions came upon us, and our mor- 
^ tal misery.’ 

The primitive motivation of Genesis B lies centuries removed 
from the nchly woven philosophic pattern of the Miltonic version 
of the Fall. The Old Saxon poet has left us a simple and appealmg 
narrative graced byenergetic episode andsensitive characten2ation. 
But the story of the Temptation and Fall m Genesis B is not shaped 
to any depth or range of philosophic commentary. The Old Eng- 
lish text makes httle attempt to ‘justify the ways of God to 
men.’ Indeed, after the fall of Eve, the poet can only marvel 
that the Almighty has permitted this evil to come to pass ‘Never 
was worse deed wrought for men! Great is the wonder that 
Eternal God would let so many of his thanes be tricked with 
hes by one who brought such counsel.’®* The ancient legend 
becomes m Genesis B a tragic example of puzzled loyalties, 
a tragic defeat of willing obedience vastly toni between observ- 
ance of the ban and acceptance of its announced repeal. Virtue, 
tested in ‘worlds not realized’ is deceived, but not seduced. 

Immediately after the Temptation and Fall there follows the 
story of Cam and Abel. The narrative m its main outlines follows 
the Book of Genesis, but is expanded beyond the Biblical text to 
mclude elements derived from Hebrew tradition and cxegctical 
Christian writings Early commentary on the story of Cam was 
motivated, as Emerson puts it,®® by the belief that ‘somethmg 
more than human depravity was necessary to account for such an 
extraordinary crime as murder m the comparative innocence of 
the early world.’ Rabbinical lore, therefore, made Cain the son. 
not of Adam, but of the devil. Other traditions cxplamcd the evil 
of his nature as a taint resultmg from the time of his birth, namely, 
after the sm, but before the repentance, of Adam and Eve. The 

15 Gtmtu, 594-8 

Cf 'Lejends ol Cam, especially m Old and Middle Engliih,' PMLA, *»i, 8)i- 
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mark or sign placed upon Cain to set him apart from men was 
also vanously defined.*^ But there is uniform stress in the legends 
on the central idea that the curse of Cam is an everlastmg curse, 
not only visited upon Cam himself, but illustrated m the evil 
nature of his offsprmg 

As the Cam legend grew, more and more stress was placed upon 
the monstrous nature of Cain’s issue. In the Beowulf, for example, 
specific reference is twice made to the descendants of Cam®* m 
terms which divide them mto two general groups, (i) monsters 
and demons, and (2) giants®* that ‘strove agamst God a long time.’ 
In a later passage of BeowulJ^ there is an allusion to the Flood and, 
though the name of Cam in this mstance is not mentioned, there 
IS again reference to the ‘giant race’ who had become estranged 
from God by their evil, and upon whom God poured His venge- 
ance. 

This tradition of a ‘sinful giant race’ long busied m evil is re- 
flected in Genens A The Old Enghsh text develops hmts derived 
from Genesis vi. 7 in idcntifymg the giants as offsprmg of inter- 
marriage between the sons of Seth and die daughters of Cam. 
To this mtermarnage was traced the spread of evil upon earth, and 
m this detail the stor) of Cain became the mouvatmg link between 
tlie Fall of nun and the Deluge which purged earth of sm. 

The dcscnption of the Flood given in Caiem yl*®follow's some- 
what closely the Biblical text. The dieme is presented m smoothly 
flow'ing narrative. But there is no such magnificent nature poetry 
as we have in the ‘Storm’ RiMes, and no such powerful and crea- 
tive force of imagination applied to natural phenomena. The 

1.7 In the MiilJle Hn,f;lish proie lersion o( AJjm jmd Em, the mark is a spasmodic 
tremblinji of the head, in the Cornish plav of the Crtatim, a pair of faor is 
xB BtnmSf, iii 14, 1166-7 
19 ( f (icncsis M 4 
)o Bttwmlf, 16BS 9) 
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story of the Flood furnished a theme capable of great poetic ex- 
tension. But the Old English poet nowhere quite rises to the 
magnitude of his theme. One looks m vam for anything com- 
parable to the sustamed surge of descriptive energy of which the 
poet of the ‘Storm’ RiMes was at all times master. A relatively 
bnef but central passage will illustrate the quahty of the narrative: 

Then the Lord unloosed the rams from the heavens, 

Let the roaring torrents and ruslung streams 
From every channel overflow the world. 

Over the barner of the shore the seas surged up. 

Strong and stem was He who ruled the waters ' 

The dark flood covered the children of evil, 

Laid waste their homes and their naovc land 
God avenged their sms on the sons of men ' 

For forty days and for forty nights 

The sea laid hold on that fated folk 

Dire was the disaster and deadly to men 

The stormy surges of the Kmg of glory 

Banished life from the bodies of those wicked men 

The flerce flood, heaving beneath the heavens. 

Covered the high hills throughout the wide world. 

Lifted the ark from the earth, on its bosom. 

And all living thmgs which the Lord had blessed 
When our Savior fastened the door of the ship 
Then over the deep, under the heavens. 

That best of dweilmgs and the burden it bore 
Were dnven afar. No watery terrors 
Could touch chose sailon; but holy God 
Saved them and femed them Fifteen ells deep 
Over the hills lay the rolling flood 
’Twas a fearful fate'** 

In versifying the story the poet has not infrequently translated 
the tnatenal of Biblical narrative into the familiar terms of Old 
English life. The ark tossed on the waters of the Flood is described 
with imagery appropriate to a sca-voyage. It is not swept away 
jj- U. 
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by a Deluge but drives through stormy surges flinging spray from 
its bows. ‘Foammg the ship fared on.’“ The poet refers to Noah 
and his faimly as ‘wavc-farcrs,* and ‘sca-farcrs' longing for ‘rest 
from their sca-joumeymg.* In such passages the poet has adopted 
for the decoration of his narrative the convcnnonal poetic imagery 
associated with ocean voyages, precisely as elsewhere he borrows 
the conventional imagery of Old English battle poetry. 

In one instance the use of this conventional decorative detail 
has notably vivified the poet’s treatment of his original. The 
Biblical Genesis (vui. 7) describes how, when the Flood abided, 
Noah sent forth from the ark a raven, of which we are told 
merely that it ‘went forth to and fro until the waters were dried 
up from off the earth.’ As the Old Enghsh poet treats the scene, 
the picture takes on an infusion of the convenoonaJ associations 
which surround the raven as a bird of battle, a feastcr on corpses: 

Tlicn after long days the son of Lamcch 
Let fly from the ark a black-fcathcrcd raven 
Over tlic steep flood. Noah counted it sure, 

If III Its flight It should find no land. 

The raven would return unto the ark 

Over the wide waters But NoaJi’s hope failed him! 

The raven rejoicing lighted and perched 
On the floating corpses The dusky-feathered 
Would not return “ 

The story of die Flood is followed by a versified genealogy of 
Noah’s descendents. Thereafter, die narrative deals in succession 
with the Tower of Babel and confusion of tongues, the wander- 
uigs of Abraham and Lot, Abraham’s settlement m Canaan, the 
coming of famine and the flight into Egypt, Ph^aoh’s love of 
Abraham's wife Sarah, the rcrum of Abraham to Canaan, and 
Lot’s settlement in the city of Sodom. 

54 ll 1417 

3j 11 1441-8 
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The chronicle of the war of the Elanutes against Sodom and 
Gomorrah, and their defeat at the hand of Abraham, is one of the 
more extended episodes of the latter part of Genesis A. This bit 
of narrative contains some passages of really spirited verse. In the 
martial episodes the poet has adorned hu Imes widi the customary 
imagery of the Old English battle scene* 

Onward advanced the slaughtering armies. 

(Loud sang the javelins ) Amid the spears 
The dark bird croaked, the dcwy-feathcred, 

In hope of carnon Heroes hastened 
In mighty squadrons, stalwart of mood, 

Tdl from north and south, from near and far. 

The hosts were gathered, heroes in helmets. 

Then was hard hand-plav, hurhng of death-darts, 

Crashing of weapons, tumult of war. 

From sheaths men snatched tlieir nng-decked swords. 

Doughty of edge, full easily then 

An earl might fmd there his fill of figliting. 

Whoso was not yet sated with war 

Genesis A continues with a brief treatment of the story of Hagar 
and Ishmael, following which the paraphrase expands into a more 
elaborated passage deahng with the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrali. Though the depiction of the ‘brimstone and black fire’ 
that fell from heaven upon the doomed city lacks the energy and 
extension that make the firc-paintmgs of Christ III so unfor- 
gettable, the rendering of the theme has vividness. 

All that was green in the golden ones 
The flame devoured, and no small deal 
Of the wide land round was ravaged and wasted 
With fire and terror. Flourishing groves 
And fruits of the earth turned ember and ash 
As the vengeance swept over stretching lands 
A ravaging fire, a roaring flame. 

Swallowed up all of spaaous and high 
}4 tl 19SL-9J. 
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That men held dear in Gomorrah and Sodom. 

God laid all waste, and the folk as wclL*^ 

The remamder of Genesis A is devoted to the story of Abra- 
ham’s service under Abimelcch, the king’s love for Sarah parallel- 
ing the former Egyptian episode, the birth of Isaac, the exile of 
Hagar and Ishmael, and the final episode of the Offenng of Isaac. 
In this last scene the poet has caught well the elevation of mood 
that marks the ongmal. In its austerity and avoidance of the 
sentimental, the narrative of the Offering of Isaac suggests well the 
spirit of heroic sacrifice. 

Considered as a whole, the Genesis is uneven m quahty. The 
section m which the poetic narrative attains to highest excellence 
in action and characterization is, as we have seen, an inset which 
reflects the merits of an Old Saxon ongmal. The remamder of 
00101.1 includes a few passages of really spmtcd verse. %it, with 
i^lie exception of Genesis li, the poem must be rated as somewhat 
elaborated paraphrase rather than poetic creation. 

Exodus 

Fojlowing Genesis m the Junius MS is the Exodus, ajpocm of 
589 lines comprising sections 42-9 of the manuscript. The text 
has many errors of transmission, includmg careless omission and 
repetition of words. In some passages the textual obscurities arc 
of a nature to suggest that the senbe was wntuig from dictation. 

The style of Exodus lacks the narrative simphaty of many parts 
of Gaiesis, and w ould seem to uidicate different authorship. The 
poem has somewhat generally been regarded as older than Genesis 
A and Daniel,^ this Judgment being based largely on the use of 
the article and weak adjective, with sonic corroboration from the 
results of metrical tests. 

Exodus IS a versified narrative of the flight of the israehtes from 

57. II 
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Egypt and the crossing of the Red Sej^ In its introductory passages 
the poeiri treats of Moses an 3 bis laws, the plagues of Egypt, and 
the release of the Israehtes. It then describes in its prinapal episodes 
the march of the Israehtes to the Red Sea, the pursuit by Pharaoh’s 
army, the division of the waters and crossmg of the Israehtes, the 
destruction of the pursuing Egyptians, the hymn of Moses, the 
rejoicing of his people, and the plundenng of the Egyptian dead. 

Napier has pomted out** that m the description of the march to 
the Red Sea the narrative is confused because, he believes, of a 
displacement of two passages. As die text stands, a description of 
the pillar of cloud is followed by: (i) a description of the third 
encampment of the Israehtes; (2) a reference to both the pillar of 
cloud and the pillar of fire, as if the latter had already been 
described; (3) a resumption of the march to the Red Sea, and 
finally (4) a desenpnon of the pillar of fnc. Napier explains this 
confusion by die theory that passages 86-107 and 108-24 have 
been reversed by ‘the wTong folding of a couple of leaves in the 
MS. from which Junius xi was copied, or at any rate descended.’ 
His suggested transposition of the two passages would give the 
following arrangement of text lines 63-7, second encampment, 
68-85, description of the pillar of cloud, 108-24, descnption of the 
pillar of fire; 86-107 and 125-9, third encampment and march to 
the Red Sea; 129-34, fourth encampment. 

Another passage m Exodus constitutes such an extended inter- 
ruption of the narrative that it has been suggested that dicse luics 
may have been mterpolated mto the text by a later author or 
scribe. The passage m question (362-446) injects into the poem, 
after the descnption of the crossmg of the Red Sea, fifteen lines 
dealing with Noah’s Flood followed by an extended narrative 
of the Offering of Isaac. It can hardly be denied that these lines 
constitute a defimte interruption of sequence and deal with ma- 
terial whose relation to the narrative seems extremely remote. 

39 'The Old Eojlilh Exodus, 63-134,' MtJtrn l/ngiugt Rtpitw, vi, 165-8 
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Nevertheless, as torly as 1882 Ebert^ protested against the pre- 
vaihng rejection of this passage, and suggested an explanation of 
It essentially in agreement with the theory later developed by 
Bright^* m an important study of the relations of Exodus to the 
hturgy. 

The lines under consideration raise fundamental questions con- 
cemuig the structure of Exodus. The mam episodes of the poem 
contam material drawn chiefly from Exodus xui. 17-xiv. 31 and 
Exodus XV. 1-21. Because of this partial nature of its dependence 
on the Vulgate it is clear that the Old English poem cannot 
reasonably be regarded as a poetic paraphrase of Exodus. To what 
extent, then, did the author make use of other sources and other 
material To what extent, if at all, was he indebted to the 
well-known medieval poem on the Passage of the Red Sea, 
the De Transitu Mans Rubn of Avitus ^ 

It has been suggested that £.\o</ns shows an influence of Avitus,^* 
but the admirably thorough analysis of the structure of Exodus by 
Samuel Moore goes far toward rendermg this opmion untenable.^ 
Moore show's conclusively that in passages m which the phrasing 
IS stimcwhat suggestive of Avitus, the poet of Exodus w'as drawmg 
from other sources, or was making a natural development of the 
material in hand 

It W'as in the following year .that Bright’s illuminating and im- 
portant stud) of the poem established the probability that a design 
and method quite diflerent from paraphrase or simple narrative 
governed tJie composituin ot Exodus. Bright set forth the opinion 
that tlic poem 1$ ‘definitely related to the liturgy; that it is specifi- 
cally ecclesiastic, having been composed ui the church, so to 

40 AhIm , V. 4''5 10 

41 'The Relition of rheCxdmoniiin kxtdms to the Liturgy,' MtsUrn Ltmfup Nttts, 
xxvii. 97 103 

41 Cf Groth, mJ .ilffr dir Extdmi, i 9 Sy, ^ 17, mod 

Mdrkens. UfUfriiatnnigut nhr in sltruilijcti Extiu. Boon, 1898 

4) On the Sources of the Old Eojlish Extimt,' Adedem ix, S3 -108. 
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speak, as an echo of the service of one of the most elaborate 
solemmties of the Christian year.’ The service referred to is that 
of Holy Saturday, the Saturday before Easter Sunday, and it is 
Bnght’s opinion that themes from twelve ‘prophecies,’ or selec- 
tions from Senpture, appomted to be read at that service, were 
interwoven by the poet to produce tlic structural and symbohe 
umty of the poem. 

These services of Holy Saturday were devoted m the medieval 
church to the baptism of the catechumens. Symbolically assoaated 
with the death and resurrection of Christ the baptismal service 
was a solemn ntc of supreme importance. The ceremonial was in- 
tended to impress the catechumens with the central meaning of 
the new dispensation, and to stress the significance of baptism 
as a spiritual rebirth. Tlie twelve selections from Scripture 
appointed for reading uicluded, with other matenal, the story of 
the Passage of the Red Sea, a theme which had become for the 
Church a conventional symbol of baptism and God’s saving 
grace. 

The service began with the lightmg of the Pasclial candle, 
typifying Christ’s resurrection and serving also as a symbolic 
representation of the pillar of fire The twelve ‘prophecies’ from 
the Old Testament, each followed by a prayer, w'crc then read to 
the catechumens, the 'prophecies’ instructing them m the ‘effects 
and fruits’ of baptism, the petitions imploring for them all its 
benefits. The reading was follow'cd by a procession to the bap- 
tistry led by the Paschal candle as typifying ‘the pillar of fire that 
guided the Israelites by night to the Red Sea in whose waters they 
found salvation.’ The font was then blessed, the priest several 
times dividmg the waters with his hands, and tlic catechumens 
baptized. 

It was the rich symbolisms inherent in this service, both in 
ceremonial detail and m the appointed readings and prayers, 
which governed the structure of Exodus. The Old English poem 
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must be considered, in some sense, a carmen paschale growmg out 
^of one of the most significant ceremomals of the Christian year. 

Included among the lections for this service were the stones of 
the Deluge and the Offering of Isaac. Since these themes occur 
as essential elements in the liturgy for the baptismal service, it 
may well be that the references in Exodus 362-466 to the Deluge 
and the Offering of Isaac reflect a direct influence of the hturgy. 
These dicmcs have an essential relation to the central structure of 
the poem as it dcvelo|x;d in the poet’s mind under the influence 
of the baptismal service He is stressing the heroic virtue of Noah 
and Abraham, the two figures most significant in relation to 
God’s covenant with Israel It was a covenant begun with Noah 
and strengthened b) the trial of Abraliam. As Bright puts it: 
‘Abraham became the father of the nation (him wars an faeder, 
353) and to him were made the promises that sustained the na- 
tional mind The faith of Abraham, and the destiny of his seed, 
govern the plan of the poem ’ 

Such svmbolic association of Scriptural themes has frequent 
parallel in ecclesiastic.d writings It can be illustrated in the struc- 
ture of certain medieval Latin h\ mnv A wcU-lviiown Easter hymn 
of St John of Damascus c-xcmphtics the manner in which medie- 
val ChristKinity associated the miraculous passage of the Red Sea 
with the ResurrectKMi as images of God’s deliverance of His people 
from physical and spiritual bondage. 

Bright’s study, establishing this strong probability of liturgical 
influmcc in the comjxisitusn of Exodus, has thrown a flood of 
hght upon the poem The derivation of theme from a liturgical 
source has especial significance, smcc it was this same uiflucncc 
that governed the composition of portions of the Christ. The 
Advent hymns of Christ / arc poetic expansions of medieval 
annphons appropnatc to tlie services of Advent. The structure of 
Christ II IS governed by portions of a sermon on the Ascension 
by Gregory the Great. Christ III owes much to an alphabetic 
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Latin hyxnn dealing with the Day of Judgment, and quoted by 
Bede in the De Arte Metrica. In the Christ alone, then, we have 
three separate illustrations of the influence exerted on a rehgious 
poem by the nch symbolisms of the medieval hturgy. If Exoius 
can be added to the Christ as owing the very uiuty of its structure 
to this same relationship, it may well be, as Bright suggests, that 
Old Enghsh poetry ‘stands in closer relation to the hturgy than 
has been assumed hitherto,’ and that our early lync and reflective 
poetry is under a debt to the same influence that was later to play 
so important a part m our early drama. Indeed, the more closely 
this early verse is studied, the more apparent it becomes that Old 
Enghsh rehgious poetry had its roots not only in the Senptures, 
but in the services of the medieval Church, its canticles and hymns, 
the exegcacal wntmgs of the Chnstian Fathers, Christian allegory, 
great collections of saints’ hves and chronicles of the martyrs, and 
all the wealth of ecclesiastical lore which interpreted and ennehed 
the Christian faith. 

The style of Exodus, like its structure, is highly sophisticated in 
a conscious strivmg for effect Details of descripuon arc massed 
and elaborated; there arc many images, some vigorous and un- 
usual, othen derived from tradition and cliche At times indeed 
the author, in his desire for effect, expands his descriptions beyond 
the hmits of realism. For example, the narrative of the march to 
the Red Sea and the Egyptian pursuit contains a passage m which 
the poet IS obviously borrowing the conventional imagery of the 
Old English battle scene. In this passage tlie reference to the birds 
of battle circhng above corpses has no realistic appropriateness, 
since there has been no conflia, and no field of slaughter: 

Then the hearts of the carls were hopeless witlun tlicin 
When they saw advanang on the southern roads 
The forces of Pliaraoh, a glittering host 
With waving banners, bearing their spears 
On the border-paths Their pikes were in array. 
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The battlc^line rolled on, bucklers gleamed, 

Trumpets sang. Over corpses circling 
The war-birds clamored, dark camon-lovers, 

Dcwy-fcathcrcd, greedy for battle. 

In hope of food, the wolves fierce-hearted, 

Gnm beasts of slaughter, on the heels of the host 
Chanted their night-dirgc, foretellmg the fall 
Of the great folk-troop In the midnight hour 
The march-wardens howled; fated souls fled. 

The host was hemmed m ** 

In other pas.sagcs also there occurs a strammg and exaggeration 
of imagery. When the Egyptian army perishes, the violent image 
of blood spreading through the waves can hardly be considered 
appropriate to a description of drowning. In both passages the 
poet’s desire for dramatic heightening seems to have seduced him 
beyond the hmits of the faaual and the rcahstic. 

Tins same striving for vividness of imagery, aided perhaps by 
an ecclesiastical stress on the miraculous, is found m the poet’s 
description of die manner in which a path is opened for thelsraehtes 
dirough the Red Sea The poet docs not visiiahze an cbbmg with- 
drawal of the sea from sandy shallows to provide a dry crossmg, 
but a piling up of the waters into rampart-walls reaching to the 
sky, between winch as through a roofless tunnel die marching 
tribes escaped' 

The wa\cs rise up, the waters form a rampart. 

The sea IS thrust aside, the way's arc dry , 

Gray army-roads, ancient foundations 
Which never man before set foot upon. 

Sinning plams, imprisoned deep sca-bottoms 
Which from of old the waters covered with waves . . 

God has raised up the red streams to a rampart. 

The walls arc well reared to the roof of clouds, 

A wondrous sca-passage.* 


44 EkUmj , 154-69 
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It is possible that one or two passages of Exodus show an in- 
fluence of the Beowulf, particularly of the scene in which Beowulf 
struggles under water with Grcndel’s dam. This portion of Beo- 
wulf must have been well known to the Exodus poet, smee line 58 
of Exodus, enge anpapas, unciip gelad, is borrowed verbatim from 
a passage of Beowulf^ in which it is employed to describe the wild 
and rugged country through w’hich Hrothgar and Beowulf made 
their way to Grendcl’s pool. This borrowing from the Beowulf 
suggests the possibility that the mappropriate image of blood 
spreading through the waves m Exodus 449-50 and 463 could 
have been taken from this same section of Beowulf It is the waters 
of Grendcl’s pool which become suincd witli blood as the Danes 
and Weders on the brink awaited the outcome of BcowulP s 
struggle in the depths *'’ 

The poet of Exodus has a flair for dramatic detail, whether 
borrowed or the product of his own imagination. All that his 
tnmd pictures it pictures vividlv When tlic waters of the Red Sea 
arc thrust back, the sight ot ocean-bottoms never before un- 
covered since the world began has for his imagination the w'onder 
and the freshness of a new creation. The psvchologv of crisis, by 
which tnviahtics of experience arc pcrinancmly asswiatcd in 
memory with momentous event, has illustration in the poet’s 
reference to the flash of sunlight on shields as the sea broke over 
the Egyptian host ‘War-shields flashed, the w'all of water, tlic 
mighty sea-stream, rushed over the heroes ’ 

It is nevertheless true that the emotional stress of Exodus is not 
to be found in its vivid reflection of external realisms, or in its 
dramatic rendenng of action, but chiefly in the religious canicst- 
ness with which the poet blends the rich symbohsms of bs chosen 
diemc. The deeply underlying mot\f of F~xodus, as of all the Junius 
group, is the power and the glory of a God, who puts down the 

46 Bnteulf, 1410 
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mighty from their scats and shows mercy upon His elect. Over 
and over m the Junius poems, as an epilogue to themes of swift 
and tragic catastrophe, is heard, as here, the refram of the poet: 
‘They had striven agamst God.* 

Daniel 

Immediately followmg Exodus m the Junius MS. arc the 765 
lines of Daniel. The narrative is mcomplctc, the story of Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast beuig cut short by a defect in the manusenpt. The 
chief episodes of the poem arc based on the Vulgate, followmg 
somewhat closely the material of the first five chapters of the 
Book of Daniel There is little addition of extraneous matenal. 
In this respect the Daniel differs widely from Exodus. The mtro- 
ductory lines of the jxjcni arc not derived from the Vulgate 
Daniel, and the reference m these Imcs to the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt suggests a possibility that this opemng 
passage was not part of the original text, but was composed by 
the compiler of the Junius MS as a transitional link between 
Exodus and Daniel Bright,^'* mdccd. was inclmcd to sec an even 
closer relationship bcnsccn the two poems In the bapnsmal office 
of Hoi) Saturday, which, w'c have seen, influenced so markedly the 
structure of Cvodiis, the twelfth ‘prophecy’ consisted of the first 24 
verses of chapter ui of the Book of Daniel Tins passage set forth 
the story of the three youtlis and the ficrs' furnace Since the Daniel 
follows immediately after Exodus m the Junius MS. and mdudes 
this subject matter, Bright was tempted to assume that Daniel like 
Ex'odus was written luider the mfluence of the baptismal services 
of Holy Saturday, and that both poems arc by the same author. 

It IS possible, of course, that this versifying of material from the 
Book of Daniel was suggested to the poet’s mmd by the passage 
appointed to be read on Holy Saturday. But dus theory is hardly 
justified by the shght evidence at hand, it leaves great differences 

48 MMbm xxvii, 97 10) 
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of style between the Old English Exodus and Daniel stiU to be 
accounted for, and apparently disregards all evidence of difference 
in date of composition. 

Two passages m Daniel have close correspondence to two in- 
dependent lyncs. Darnel 279-332 is tr rendering of the prayer of 
Azanas, a variant version of which is included m the Exeter Book. 
Daniel 362-408 depends on a canticle preserved among the Vespa- 
sian hymns, the caritus trium puerorum. The interest of the Daniel 
poet m this Vespasian hymn may well have sprung from its 
hturgical use as a canticle. 

Daniel opens with a somewhat extended introductory passage 
rehearsing the expansion of the Hebrew power after the Exodus 
until m their prosperity the Hebrews forgot God’s covenant with 
Abraham, and m arrogance and pride turned away from their 
anaent worship. God’s punishment is visited upon the sin of 
Israel by the Babyloman captivity The lords of Israel had pros- 
pered as long as the Lord permitted Gathering a host of savage 
legions, Nebuchadnezzar marches westward against Jerusalem. 
The city is sacked, Solomon’s temple despoiled, and Israel earned 
off to captivity m Babylon. 

Then to Nebuchadnezzar there came in slumber a terrible 
dream prophesying a bitter end to his reign and to all the joys of 
earth. When the wolf-hearted prince awoke he was shaken with 
terror, though the dream itself he could not remember. Sending 
for his wise men he demanded that they reveal what he could not 
recall No one of them could do so until Daniel came at dawn to 
the kmg and rehearsed the dream and expounded its meaning. 
Thereafter Daniel had great honor at the hands of the king. 

The second episode of Daniel rehearses the story of the golden 
image which Nebuchadnezzar set up in the plam of Dura, com- 
mandmg all men to worship. Three men of Israel, Ananias, 
Azarias, and Misacl, refused to obey the decree. In his Avrath 
Nebuchadnezzar ordered a fiery furnace to be prepared and the 
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young men burned to deatLWhcn the three were thrust into the 
furnace, the flames took no hold on them, but turned against their 
heathen persecutors. The kuig beheld the three youths unharmed 
in the furnace and a fourth with diem, an angel of God. ‘No whit 
of harm had come upon them, but withm the furnace it was most 
like when in the summer season the sun shmes, and the dew- 
fall comes at dawn scattered by the wmd.’ 

Then follows the hymn of Azarias. The passage seems obviously 
an interpolation not too neatly fitted into its frame. Lmes im- 
mediately foUowmg die hymn describe the coming of an angel 
as if m response to the words of Azarias, and as if there had been 
no previous mention of angehc aid. The passage contains, more- 
over, a second simile comparing the temperature in the furnace 
to nuld and pleasant summer weather. ‘Then m die furnace, when 
the angel came, the air was cool and pleasant, most like the 
weather in the summer season when ram falls during the day and 
warm showers from die clouds.’'*® The substance of these hues is 
sufficiently like the sinulc“ already quoted to suggest that the 
second siimle is a vanant of die first. 

The third episode rehearses a second dream of Nebuchadnezzar 
and its interpretation by Daniel. The dream was of a great tree 
wluch overshadowed the world, gmng shelter and food to bird 
and beast. 13y God’s command the tree was to be cut down and 
cast asv'ay, but its roots were to rciiiam in the earth that new shoots 
tmglit grow: 

Then to Nebuchadnezzar diere came m his sleep 
A troubling dream Him seemed diat a tree 
To odicrs unlike flounshed on earth 
Firm-rootcd and fair, shiiung wth fruit 
It towered high to the heavenly stars. 

With branches and boughs overspreadmg the world. 

The regions of earth, to the shores of ocean 

49 DmuI, J45-9 
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As he gazed he saw that the tree gave shelter 
To beasts of the field; the fruit of the tree 
To fowls of the air gave store of food. 

In his dream an angel came down from heaven 
With clear voice speakmg, bade fell the tree. 

Bade birds of air and wild beasts dee 
When Its fall should come, bade sever its fruit. 

Its boughs and branches, leaving its roots 
As a token firm fastened in earth 
Till once agam, by the grace of God, 

Green shoots should grow Then he gave command 
To bind the great tree with bands of iron, 

With fetters of brass, and cast it fortli 
To rum and death that its pnde might know 
A greater than it has power to punish 

When the kmg awoke, the fear of the dream was still upon him. 
Agam he summoned his wise men and agam no one of them 
could expound the dream until Daiuel was called He perceived 
that the vision was an allegory of the king’s evil reign and the 
divme punishment to follow And he so mterpreted it to the kmg- 

As tile tree grew high unto heaven so art thou lord 
and ruler over all the dwellers of earth and there is none 
to withstand thee save God alone He shall cut thee off 
from thy kingdom and drive thee into exile without 
fnends Thy heart shall be changed so that there shall be 
no thought m thy heart of worldlyjoys, nor any reason in 
thy mmd save the ways of die wild beasts, but thou shalt 
hve a long time in the forest ranging with the deer Thou 
shalt have no food save the grass of the field, nor any 
fixed abiding-place, but the showers of ram shall drench 
thee and harass thee even as the wild beasts, unnl after 
seven years thou shalt believe there is one God for all 
mankmd 

51 11.495-511 
51 11 561-79 
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As the roots of the great tree were to remain m earth until new 
shoots grew, so should the kingdom stand until Nebuchadnezzar 
returned to his throne. But the king refused to heed the words of 
Daniel, boasting of the glory of Babylon and the strength of his 
kmgdom. 

Then God’s wrath fell upon Nebuchadnezzar and he was dnven 
forth from his kmgdom into the waste where ‘he trod the bitterest 
road of God’s vengeance that ever hving man trod.’ For seven 
years he suffered a dcsert-hfe with beasts. When the seven years 
were fulfilled, he was recovered from his madness. Seated agam 
upon Ins throne, with ‘a better heart and a clearer faith,’ Nebu- 
chadnezzar prospered until death, and his descendants after him. 

The last and mcomplete episode of Daniel treats of the endmg 
of the Chaldean dynasty and the passmg of the Babylonian kmg- 
dom to the Modes and Persians. The narrative rehearses the m- 
solcncc and pride which brought the loss of Belshazzar’s kmgdom. 
At a great feast Belshazzar ordered the gold and silver treasure of 
Israel brought mto the hall and, boastmg that his gods were 
mightier, drank to them in the holy vessels of the Jewish sacrifice. 
Then appeared an angel’s hand, writing upon the wall mysterious 
words m letters of scarlet. Once agam the Chaldean magicians 
arc unable to mterpret the portent, and once agam it is Darnel who 
cxplams Its meanmg. He upbraids Belshazzar for usmg the holy 
vessels of Israel to drink to devils, and for denymg ‘the hving 
God.’ At the 22nd Imc of Darnel's speech the poem breaks off. 

The Daniel, m certain of its episodes, is a somewhat better 
narrative than is sometimes assumed. It is true, the introductory 
sections and the broken fragment of Belshazzar’s Feast afford no 
great evidence of poetic skill. But portions of the narrative of the 
fiery furnace arc well done, and the dream of the tree and the 
metamorphosis of Nebuchadnezzar are clearly conceived, and 
developed with power and pathos. The poet lacks the skill m 
imagery and in integrated structural design which marks the 
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poetic endowment of the author of Exodus. But, at its best, 
Daniel presents passages of restrained and simple poetic narrative 
fairly comparable m quahty and style to the episodes of Genesis A. 

Christ and Satan 

The 733 hnes of verse which follow Daniel and constitute the 
second part of the Jumus MS. have come to be known as Christ 
and 5 jt<jn.Whether m these hnes we have one, two, or three poems 
IS a question which cannot be answered with complete certainty. 
The 733 hnes fall mto direje defimte sections dcahng with easily 
distmguishable, though not unrelated, subject matter. In hnes 
1-365 we have a Lament of the fallen angels; m 366-664 a Harrow- 
ing of Hell-, and m 665-733 a broken fragment on the theme of 
Satan’s temptation of Chnst. 

Cnacal opmion has been divided concerning the unity of this 
section of the Jumus manuscript Early cnuc$“ regarded the three 
sections as three separate poems. Later criticism, however, has 
tended to the opinion that there is in these 733 Imes an underlying 
umty. It has been suggested,^ for example, that the poem has been 
imperfectly transmitted and that the Chnst and Satan, as we have 
It, IS composed of fragments of a longer ongmal wluch a later 
senbe attempted to restore to umty by poetic links of his own 
invention. There is, however, no evidence that such a longer 
original ever existed and, in the absence of such evidence, this 
particular opimon regardmg the structure of Chnst and Satan re- 
mams highly conjectural. 

Another and quite different theory®^ of the development and 
structure of the poem regards the 73 3 hnes of Christ and Satan as 
being unified m the sense that they constitute a genetic whole. 

53 See ten Brink, Early En^lub Uttratm, i, 86-8, 375-6, Sievert, Btitrify xyir 
Gtscbttbtt itr dautschtn Sprachr und Ltttratur, x, 195-9, Wiilker, Grundnss, 111-46 
54. GrOKhopp, Das angslsichsticbi Gtdscbr 'Crist and Satan,' Halle, 1885 
35 Abbetmejrer, Old English Eaitical Metms darivid from tbs Doctnna tf Sin, Minne- 
*1^^1503 
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The first 365 lines of the poem represent, it is suggested, a gradual 
evolution of a cycle of plaints, or laments, of Lucifer originating 
in the material of early portions of Genesis, and later shaped and 
extended by addition of the Harrowmg of Hell, and other homi- 
letic material. Accordmg to this theory, the Temptation fragment 
was added not because it dealt with Christ, but ‘because it 
dcscnbcd some of the sulfenngs of Satan, for these form the real 
subject of the poems.’ 

A still more recent study®® likewise mterprets the poem as an 
evolution, but finds its germinal element m the second section 
rather than m the first. The poet’s ongmal intention, accordmg to 
this theory, was to ‘compose a narrative poem on the events m 
the lustory of Christ after his crucifixion, similar m general to the 
synthetic works exemphfied m the seventh Bhcklmg homily.’ 
Stirred by the story of tlie Harrowing of Hell, a favonte medieval 
theme, the poet developed and dramatized his material by adding 
the dialogue between Christ and Eve, and the speech of Christ to 
the liberated patnarchs, two elements without counterpart m con- 
ventional accounts of tlic Harrowmg For an mtroduction to the 
Harrowmg of Hell the author drew upon another sort of matenal. 

‘The terror of the devils m anticipation of Chnst’s 
assault upon their realm was expressed m speeches of 
moderate lengtli, both 111 die Gospel of Nicodemus and m 
die Bhcklmg homily But the poet thought he could 
work m the story of the fall of the e\nl angels, and mtro- 
ducc certain laments of theirs which would show the 
contrast bewcen dieir original glory and their present 
(and impcndmg greater) degradanon — such laments as 
he was familiar with m another poem or (possibly) collec- 
tion of poems 

The total design, so runs the theory, proved somewhat beyond 
the author’s powers. His interest in the laments, and m didactic 

56 M O Clubb, ‘Christ and Satan,' YtU StmJus tn Engluh, Ixz, 19x3 

57 Clubb, op cit p liv 
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material suggested by the laments, brought an expansion of this 
material mto what is almost an mdependent poem and the union 
of this material with the Harrowmg of Hell is far from skillful. 
‘Moreover, the relation between the characters Christ and Satan 
had so taken hold of his imagmation that he could not refrain from 
returning to it agam m the third part, m spite of the necessity, 
under which this laid him, of committmg a gross anachromsm.®® 

Clubb’s analysis of the evolution and structure of Christ and 
Satan affords in many ways the most reasonable mterpretation of 
the various problems mvolved m these 733 Imes. There is nothmg 
unlikely in the theory that an Old Enghsh poet concerned with 
a versification of the Harrowmg of Hell attempted ‘to work in 
the story of the fall of the evil angels.’ As we have already seen, 
the example of the Genesis suggests the hkehhood that the stream 
of Hexaemeral tradition exerted more influence upon Old Eng- 
hsh poets and homihsts than has been generally assumed It is not 
improbable that the laments of the first section of Christ and Satan 
may owe a debt to this body of tradition The resulting lack, or 
apparent lack, of unity need not be too greatly stressed, for it can- 
not be forgotten that there is constantly recurring evidence m 
Old Enghsh religious poetry that in many mstances the central 
imity of these rehgious poems develops from theological, rather 
than from hterary, roots. 

Certam apparent relationships between the Christ and Satan and 
other writmgs are mterestmg and puzzhng As was pomted 
out by Abbetmeyer, there is strikmg similarity between the first 
section of Christ and Satan (1-365) and Guthlac A, 529-656. The 
speeches of the demons who threaten St Guthlac, and the samt’s 
rephes to these threats, contam elements which are strongly sug- 
gestive of thoughts and expressions m the Lament of Christ and 
Satan These resemblances are of such a nature as to mdicate either 
that the author of Guthlac A has borrowed from the Christ and 

58 CJubb, op cit p Iv. 
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Satan, or that both poems are dependent on a common origmal. 
No such ongmal is known, but that one may have existed is not 
unlikely. Traces are not lackmg of an earher hterary mterest m the 
state of mmd of the fallen Lucifer. Gregory the Great, for example, 
displayed such an mterest m the 34th of his homihes upon the 
Gospels Avitus of Vienne, m the De Originali Peccato, ascribes to 
Lucifer a lament for his lost glory, and Aldhelm concerns himself 
with the lost pre-emmencc and degradation of Lucifer m the 
De Octo Princtpahbus Vuiis, and m three hnes of his Luajer riddle. 

This first section of Christ and Satan, the Lament of the fallen 
angels, represents Satan and his fellows as bemoanmg their sm m 
hell and dreading God’s further vengeance The description of hell 
Itself IS even more vigorously wrought than that set forth m 
Genesis B, mcludmg as it does certam dramatically descnptive 
details which do not appear m Genesis B. Hell is pictured as a vast 
and wmdy hall m the lowest abyss; its floor flames with fire and 
venom, its gates are guarded by dragons Through its wide and 
dreary spaces resound the woe and anguish of fallen and accursed 
spirits ‘They have no hope but only frost and fire, torture and 
pain and swarming serpents, dragons and adders, and a home of 
darkness He who stood withm twelve miles of hell might hear 
a gnashmg of teeth, loud and full of woe.’^® 

In this grim hall of torture Satan confesses his former sm and 
laments his departed glory It is no longer the defiant voice of 
Genesis B. Reahzation of sm, and the punishment of sm, colors 
these speeches of Satan. Though his words ‘fly forth hke sparks’ 
this IS not the unyielding and unrepentant spirit which m Genesis 
B, even m the bondage of hell, hurls that broken threat of 
vengeance agamst God ‘Alas* Could I but use my hands and have 
my freedom for an hour, one wmter hour, then with thi^ host I 
would — ’ 

It IS of the essence of Satan’s punishment that unendmgly he 

59 Chrtst and Satan^ 334“9 
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must rehearse his sin, and the glory of the heavenly hfe which 
through that sin has passed from him forever. The mood of Satan 
reflects that ultimate poignancy of spintual torture which Marlowe 
centunes later phrased m the unforgettable words of Meplus- 
topheles- 

Thinkest thou that I who saw the face of God 
And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 

In being depnved of everlasting bliss ? 

Gone, too, are Satan’s power and dommion over the fallen angels. 
The Satan of Genesis B stiU retamed his sovereignty. But m this 
poem he is scorned by those who shared his faU; to his laments 
their bitter and contemptuous taunts are an unendmg antiphonal. 
This change m the attitude of his former followers toward Satan 
himself constitutes one of the major differences between the hell 
scenes of Genesis B and those of the first section of Christ and Satan. 
The relation between Satan and his followers m Genesis B reflects, 
as we have seen, the unswervmg loyalty, even m disaster, of the 
Germanic comitatus. Satan’s appeal m that poem for a volunteer 
to go forth from hell and carry out upon earth the vengeful 
designs against God and man which Satan’s bondage prevents his 
undertakmg, is couched m the language of a Germanic leader who 
remmds his followers of his many acts of generosity, and appeals 
to their loyalty. Nowhere in Genesis B is there suggestion that there 
has been any weakemng m the bonds of that loyalty. But m Christ 
and Satan the donunant mood of the fallen angels is one of bitter 
awareness, not only of the horror of the hfe that has become their 
portion, but of the folly, pride, and false leadership of Satan which 
has brought them to their present state 

Lamenting their torment 
The foul fiends answered, sinful and black 
‘With your hes you taught us not to serve the Savior 
To you it seemed you had power of all. 
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Of heaven and earth, that you were Holy God, 

The Creator himself. Now you arc one of the accursed, 
Fettered fast m bondage of flame. 

In your splendor you weened, and we angels with you, 

That you owned the world and the power of all thmgs. 
Loathsome your face’ For your lymg words 
We suffer the more sorely. You told us as truth 
That your son was Shaper of all mankind. 

Now IS your torment and torture the worse 

The depictions of hell and hell torment are more extended, 
more detailed, and more terrifymg than those of Genesis B Once 
more we find the conventional stress upon fire and darkness, heat 
and cold But there are additional elements not found m Genesis 
B. The conception of hell as a wmdy hall is unusual. Its floor bums 
with fire and venom Its gates are guarded by dragons. A hissmg 
of adders fills the air. Most loathsome of all, if in hnes I35b-i36a 
we accept Thorpe’s emendation of winnad to windad, we have the 
horrid image of hell serpents twimng themselves about the bodies 
of naked sufferers Suggestions of the snake-pit mould the image. 
Indeed, far more than m the case of Genesis B the descnptions of 
hell are elaborated with a kmd of sadistic stress upon horror which 
IS suggestive of certain types of medieval paintmg. But in spite of 
the fascination these themes hold for the poet, the laments of the 
first part of Christ and Satan attam greatest poignancy of phrasmg 
from contrasts which owe as much to vivid conceptions of lost 
glory as to such sadistic dchneation of present horror: 

Here is no glory of the blessed, 

No wme-hall of the proud, no joy of the world. 

No angel throngs, no hentage of heaven 
This horrid home is aflame’ I am God’s foe’ 

Ever at hell’s doors dragons are on watch 
Inflamed and funous. Hope not for help from them’ 

This ternble home is filled with torment. 

We have nowhere to hide our heads m the gloom of hell, 

60 11 51-64 
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Nor cover ourselves m the depths with shades of darkness. 

Here is the adder’s hiss' Here serpents dwell' 

Firmly the bonds of pam are fastened upon us 
Fierce are the fiends of hell, swarthy and black 
Day never hghtens this dark, nor the glory of God 

So large am I of hmb I may not he hid 
In this wide hall, wounded with my sms 
At times heat and cold in hell are mingled; 

At times I can hear the hell-slaves howl, 

A wretched race bemoaning this realm of pain 
Deep under the nesses where round about naked men 
Serpents entwme All this wmdy hall 
Is filled with horror Never shall I know 
A happier home, city or stronghold. 

Nor ever look with eye on the gleaming world again 

Farewell to the glory of God' Farewell to the Helm of hosts' 
Farewell to the might of God ' Farewell to the world ' 

Farewell to the hght of day and the bliss of God ' 

Farewell to the angel hosts ' Farewell to heaven ' 

Alas' that I have lost eternal joy' 

Alas ' that I may not reach with my hands to the heavens above. 

Nor thi tiler hft up irune eyes, nor hear with my ears 

The peahng trumpet sound, because from His seat 

I would have dnven God’s Son, and seized for myself 

Dominion of glory and bhss Worse fate befell 

Than I could foresee ' From the shming host I am severed. 

Cast out from light into this loathsome home 

The second part of Christ and Satan, which has come to be knoivn 
as the Harrowing of Hell, treats material far more extensive than 
such a title suggests. This section of the poem must be recognized 
as belongmg to a type of synthetic poetry the unity of which m- 
heres more m theological than m hterary elements. The theme of 
the Passion and Descent mto Hell is followed m the poem by a 
number of shorter sections deahng with the Resurrection, Ascen- 

6i 11 91-105, 119-39, 163-77 
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Sion, and Last Judgment, and elaborated with additions of homi- 
letic matenaL The Imes on the Harrowmg of Hell may be said to 
have as their ultimate source the Apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus. 
This fourth-century story of the Descent, ■widely known through- 
out the Middle Ages, has survived m three Old English prose 
versions Its characteristic themes are reflected not only m Christ 
and Satan, but also m the Harrowing of Hell of the Exeter Book, 
and m hnes 558-85 of Part II of the Christ. There is no evidence, 
however, that the poet of Christ and Satan drew directly from the 
Apocryphal Gospel, and it is possible that this section of the poem 
derives, as Ten Brink suggested, from some lost hoimly for Easter 
Sunday generally similar m form to the seventh Bhckhng homily. 

An mteresting and important feature of this second part of 
Christ and Satan is the pervasive resemblance to passages m the 
Cynewulfian poetry, especially the Christ, Phoenix and Guthlac. 
A reference to Clubb’s tables®^ will disclose repeated similanties 
or identities of phrasmg. Moreover, as Clubb pomts out, these 
similarities of phrasing do not adequately mdicate the degree of 
resemblance to the Cynewulfian verse. ‘ Wherever, m the latter, 
there occur extended exhortations, or passages describmg the bhss 
of heaven or the torments of hell (often m connection with the 
Judgment Day) one is sure to recogmze an affinity in conception 
and tone between these passages and those m Christ and Satan 
which treat the same themes.’®® 

The first 13 Imes of this second section form a brief resumptive 
hnk which treats the revolt of Satan and his bamshment, and serves 
as an introduction to the Harrowmg of Hell. Terror comes upon 
all the accursed at the commg of their Judge ‘Before Him goes a 
fairer hght than ever our eyes beheld save when y/e were ■with the 
angels.’ There is thunder and dm m the dawn. God himself has 
come to overthrow the powers of hell and redeem the souls of the 

Clubb, op cit , pp xxxi-11 , xxxvu-kI 

6} Clubb, op cit , pp xl-xli 
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chosen. Eve’s voice is heard in hell retelling the sin of Eden, and 
beseeching mercy for Mary’s sake, daughter of Eve. The Eternal 
Lord thrusts the accursed ‘deeper mto that deep darkness,’ and 
leads the blessed to their eternal home. 

The third division of Christ and Satan, the anachromstic Tempta- 
tion is a broken fragment of some 67 hnes, noteworthy only m one 
passage, but in that preservmg one of the finest bits of verse m the 
Jumus MS. This is the passage m which Christ spurns Satan, and 
sends him back to measure the boundless width and depth of hell 
that he may reahze it is God against whom he stnves. The hnes 
have at least a suggestion of the majestic phrasmg that characterizes 
great passages of the Book of Job. No origmal for the hnes has 
been found. Clubb suggests a brief passage from the Bhcklmg 
homily for the first Sunday m Lent But the resemblance is shght 
and, in the absence of further evidence, the hnes stand as an original 
passage of great strength 

Depart, accursed, to the place of pam, 

The torture appointed, not the kingdom of God ' 

My power is highest, you shall never m hell 
Bung hope to hell-dwellers Tell them your woe. 

That you met the Maker of all mankmd, 

The Kmg of all creatures Get behmd me, accursed' 

Know how broad and boundless, how bitter is hell 
Measure it with your hands, take hold on its bottom. 

Explore till you know its hmitless expanse 
Measure it from above even to the abyss. 

Measure how broad the black mist stretches ' 

When your hands have measured the depth and height 
Of the compass of hell, the grave-house gnm. 

Then shall you know that you strive agamst God 

So ends the Jumus manuscript. A sharp and reahstic personahza- 
tion of the forces of good and evil, as protagomsts m a umversal 
drama, engenders the digmty and strength of these Junian poems. 

64 Cbrut and Satan, 690-707 
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They portray a warfare, expressed in terms of Christian faith, 
between the powers of hght and the powers of darkness, 
begmning with the Titamc struggle between God and Lucifer 
which results in the temptation and fall of man, and endmg with 
the conquest of the hosts of evd in the Harrowing of heU. 

An abidmg sense of God’s covenant with His chosen people 
bmds mto umty these tales of His sure guidance or stem correc- 
tion. Through all the shiftmg struggle of good and evil, inter- 
woven as an unbroken thread, runs the divme Providence. It is 
the portrayal of this divme Providence which is the central theme 
of the Juman poems, and the elevation and digmty with which 
this theme is presented m Genesis, and m parts of Christ and Satan, 
make them m this respect incommensurable with other Old Eng- 
lish rehgious poems. 



VII. THE SIGNED POEMS OF CYNEWULF 
The poet, Juliana; Elene; Christ II, Fates of the Apostles 


C NEWULF has distinction as the one Old English poet 
whose authorship of certain specific poems is definitely es- 
tablished. His signature m rumc letters is woven mto the text of 
four poems, the Juliana, Elene, Christ II, and Fates of the Apostles ^ 
The fact that Cynewulfs name has survived to us m these 
signatures is not the result of a poet’s pride of authorship, but 
derives from his desire that those who read, and have pleasure m, 
his poems may utter a prayer for his soul In the Juliana Cynewulf 
specifically requests his readers to pray for him hy name‘s that God 
may be merciful m the Day of Judgment The same request is 
repeated m the Fates of the Apostles.^ 

'Of no other Old English poet do we know at once so little and 
so much Evidence of dialect suggests that he was certamly an 
Anghan, though whether a Mercian or a Northumbrian is un- 
certam He probably hved m the second half of the eighth century 
But, apart from academic surmise, our actual knowledge of his 
hfe and circumstances is slight He is the shadow of a name repro- 
duced m eight Old Enghsh runes Conjecture has variously 
portrayed him as a wandenng mmstrel, and as a priest or bishop 
of the Christian Church.l^ So far as external evidence is concerned 
we are ignorant of nearly all that made his hfc. 

Yet of the man himself we know much In the four poems 
signed with his name the runic sections are enclosed m passages of 
self-revelation which give us msight mto his character, and sug- 
gestive ghmpses of his inner life Apparently there came at some 


I, For description of the runic signatures see Appendix B 
X Jutuma, 7Xob 
3 11 88-91 
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period of Cynewulf’s career a sharp and decisive change. Touched 
by the influence of the Chnstian faith, the current of his life was 
turned. A sense of sm and a dread of final judgment, blended with 
faith in the goodness and justice of God, give an intimate note to 
these strikmg passages of personal revelation which have out- 
lasted all record of his way of life. 

A close study of the four signed poems mdicates that the re- 
ligious spirit and substance of Cynewulf’s poetry can hardly be 
regarded as the work of a layman. Whatever his position m the 
Church, whether monk, priest, or bishop, the evidence is un- 
mistakable that Cynewulf was a professional ecclesiastic His 
knowledge of the hturgy and of ecclesiastical hterature, of scrip- 
ture and exegesis, of homilies and samts’ hves, of dogma and 
doctrme, is so clearly reflected m the signed poems that it is im- 
possible to thmk of him as a layman. 

The theory that Cynewulf was m youth a wandermg mmstrel 
was, as we have already seen, based on a now discarded interpreta- 
tion of certam Old English riddles. Lco^ regarded the Riddles of 
the Exeter Book as the work of Cynewulf, behevmg that the 
‘First Riddle’ could be mterpreted as formmg his name, and the 
last as meanmg a ivandermg minstrel Connecting these mterpreta- 
tions with the allusion m the signature passage of Elene to the 
receipt of treasure and appled gold m the mead-haU,^ Leo argued 
that the three passages taken together defmitely identified Cyne- 
wulf as a wandermg mmstrel This quite unfounded identification 
unfortunately persisted for many years m spite of the fact that m 
1888 Bradley’s analysis of the so-called ‘First Riddle’® established 
conclusively that the poem is not a riddle at all, but a fragment of a 
poem of lament. As for the Elene passage, a careful readmg of the 
unemended text makes it qmte clear that the allusion to the receipt 

4 Qua 4 de St Cymwulfus tradtdtrtt, Halle, i8j7 

5 Eient, 1159-60 

6 Acadmy, 14 March, 1888 
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of treasure in the mead-hall is a reference to social custom, not to 
personal experience, and has no autobiographic significance what- 
ever.^ 

The identity of Cynewulf remains undetermined to the present 
day. It is possible that a clue to an approximate datmg of his work 
is to be found m the spelling of his name m the rumc signatures. 
In the Juliana and Elene the name is spelled with an e, Cynewulf 
In Christ II and the Fates of the Apostles the e is omitted and the 
name appears as Cynwulf Sievers pointed out* that, m general 
use, the name underwent two changes m spcllmg, the origmal form 
bemg Cyniwulf, a shift from i to e coming about the middle of 
the eighth century, and a tendency of the e to disappear* assertmg 
itself near the end of the eighth, or the beginning of the runth, 
century. 

By this test it would seem unlikely that the Juliana and Elene 
were written before 750, or the Fates of the Apostles and Christ II 
before 800. It is not safe, however, to lean too heavily on this 
type of evidence. Such transition periods of linguistic change can- 
not be too definitely dated, and the evidence of charters and other 
legal records seems to indicate that, m general use, various spell- 
mgs of names overlapped m time. Moreover, the attempt to apply 
this test to the Cynewulf signatures shows its imcertam value 
since the Elene, accordmg to the speUmg of the signature, should 
be one of the earher poems, whereas it is m this signature that the 
poet specifically dwells upon his age and describes himself as near 
to death. The value of Sievers’ test, as apphed to the signed 
poems, IS its indication that we are probably safe m assignmg 
CynewulTs work to a period m or near the last quarter of the 
eighth century. 

The rehgious nature of Cynewulf’s poetry and the many evi- 

7 See Carleton Brown, Engltscht Studun, xxxvm, 107, 2.12., 2.18 

8 Angita, xiii, 22-15 

9 I disappearing beiote h, 1, r, w, and s 

20 Elnu, 2L37 
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dences of his ecclesiastical learning argue a connection with the 
Church, and attempts have been made to identify him defi- 
nitely with one or other of three known ecclesiastics of the same 
or similar name, two of whom hved m or near the conjectured 
penod m which the signed poems were written. These are: 
Cenwulf, abbot of Peterborough and Bishop of Wmchester, who 
died in 1006, Cynewulf, Bishop of Lmdisfame, who died about 
783; and Cynulf, one of four priests m the company of Tidfnth, 
Bishop of Dunwich, who at the Council of Clovesho, 12 October 
803, signed his name after that of the Bishop to a decree forbiddmg 
laymen to be elected to the lordship of monasteries. 

The early identification with Cenwulf of Wmchester, first sug- 
gested by Kemble, may be dismissed as no longer deserving 
serious consideration. The name Cenwulf is a separate and dis- 
tmet form, not a variant of the name Cynewulf,*^ and the date is 
much too late. 

The theory which would identify Cynewulf with Cynulf, the 
priest who accompanied the Bishop of Dunwich, at the Council 
of Clovesho, was first proposed by Cook.^® It is true that the date 
fits well with the conjectured dates of the signed poems, and that 
the form of signature employed by the Dunwich priest is sub- 
stantially that used by the poet m Christ II and the Fates of the 
Apostles. But It must still be recognized that, if there is httle against 
this theory, there is no conclusive evidence to support it. It is 
an mtercstmg possibility, but it still remams for it to be proved 
anythmg more than that. 

The theory which, m many ways, is most temptmg identifies 
the poet as Cynewulf, the Bishop of Lmdisfarne. To accept this 
identification one must date all the signed poems earher than 
783, since the Bishop of Lmdisfame left his charge m 779 or 780 
and died some three years later. 

II Archatologta, xxviii, J62. 

II Sievefs, Anglta, xiii, 10 

13 TJbt Chnsf of QmwuIJ, Introd , pp Ixxu-lxxvi 
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This identification was opposed by Cook,^^ on the ground that 
the Elene must have been written later than 800. He based this 
opinion on his behef that lines 1277-13 21 of Elene reflect ideas 
contamed m Alcmn’s De Fide Sanctae et Individuae Trinitatis, m, 
21.^® But Carleton Brown^® has shown that these ideas concern- 
ing the fires of Judgment Day, which Cook regarded as pecuhar 
to Alcum and Cynewulf, were current m the writmgs of the 
earher Church Fathers and therefore easily available to the Bishop 
of Lindisfame 

Positive identification of the poet Cynewulf with the Bishop of 
Lindisfame is not possible. Much depends on the question whether 
the hngmstic evidence of Sievers closes the door to a date earher 
than 783 for the Christ II and Fates of the Apostles If the dates of 
composition of aU the signed poems could be shown to be earher 
than 783, the internal evidence m these poems would m many 
ways make identification of the poet with the Bishop entirely 
plausible. The theological learning of the poet of the signed 
poems, the evidences of trauimg m the arts of rhetonc and poetry, 
and the constant stress on Christian doctrme, would be natural 
quahties of his verse if the poet were the Bishop of Lmdisfame. 

The most definite information which we have about Cynewulf 
is from his own hps and is set forth in twenty Imes of the Elene, 
the poem in which he tells the story of the findmg of the true cross 
by St. Helena. In other poems he speaks of his conviction of sin, 
his dread of Judgment, bis desire for the prayers of readers and 
friends, and his need of the mtercession of the samts. But in the 
Elene he tells us somewhat more than this The passage states m 
balanced and rhetoncal phrases, mterwoven with assonance and 
rhyme, that he is aged and near to death, that his yoimger years 
were years of sin and sorrow until there came the gift of God’s 

14 Anglia, XV, 7-10 

15' Fatrologta Latina, Migne, ci, 53 

16 ‘Cynewulf and Alcum, PMLA, xviii, 308-34 

17 Elene, 1137-57 
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grace, knowledge to console old age, and an awakened poetic 
skill which he has since then happily employed; that he had no 
true knowledge of the Cross until his conversion; that he had 
pored over the story of the Cross as he found it m books, and tha^ 
he had arranged his material and versified it m the weary watches 
of the night. The picture is that of a convert whose subsequent 
years were devoted to monastic learning, who had discovered and 
used to God’s glory a skill m verse, and who had now arrived at 
old age. 

This self-portrait is one which fits well with evidence imphcit 
m the signed poems. Both m form and substance Cynewulf’s 
work suggests the mfluence of medieval scholarship. His writings 
indicate that he was both a devout scholar and a sensitive poet, 
widely versed m ecclesiastical lore, with professional knowledge 
of Church ritual and doctrme, and with a poet’s mterest m the 
rhetorical and metrical arts Where this learning was acquired he 
nowhere mtunates. The natural supposition is that some con- 
siderable portion of his hfe must have been spent at one of the 
northern Cathedral schools which were centers of medieval 
scholarship <Cook, as we have seen, suggests Dunwich and men- 
tions the tradition which stresses the mfluence of Dunwich m the 
foundmg of the University of Cambndge. But the most widely 
known and influential center of learmng in the north was the 
Cathedral School of York and, if Cynewulf was a Northumbrian, 
this would have been for him a natural aflfihation. York at this 
period was celebrated as the finest Monastic School m Europe. At 
the end of the eighth century its hbrary was second only to that 
at Rome. Alcuin’s catalogue of its contents mcludes the names of 
many authors whose writings were fundamental to the hterary 
and theological scholarship of the Middle Ages: Ambrose, Aris- 
tode, Augustme, Bede, Boethius, Cassiodorus, Cicero, Gregory, 
Lucan, Lactantius, Orosius, Pliny, Statius, Virgil, and others, 
among them Alcum himself 
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Theology, of course, received important stress in the scholar- 
ship of the period. But the leammg of the great Schools was not 
exclusively theological. Portions, at least, of the works of Ans- 
totle, Cicero, Lucretius, Plmy, and Virgil were known and read. 
There are characteristics of CynewulP s verse which suggest that 
he must have devoted himself m some measure to studies of 
rhetoric and poeticj He may well have been famihar with such 
treatises on rhetoric as the Institutiones Grammaticae of Priscian, a 
late fifth-century grammarian,*® the Ars Major of Donatus,*® and 
the metrical studies of Bede m the De schematis et tropis Sacrae 
Scripturae and the De Arte Metrica 

The poetry of Cynewulf displays m many passages a consaous 
striving after rhetorical effects. Illustrations of these conscious 
patterns of composition are found in his use of assonance and 
rhyme in Elene 1237-51, m passages of extended antithesis as in 
Chnst 589-98, and in finely wrought and extended metaphor and 
simde such as those of Christ 696-703 and 850-66. An especially 
fine figure is that of lines 397-409 of Juliana, m which Cynewulf 
IS metaphorically descnbmg the overthrow of spiritual resistance 
to sm m terms of a military image of the siege of a walled city. 
When the tempter has spied out how the heart is fortified withm 
and Its resistance strengthened, then through temptation he batters 
down the gate m the wall, once the tower is pierced and a breach 
made, he looses through that entrance the arrow-flights of sinful 
thoughts. Such a figure is an excellent example of those conscious 
devices of structure which demonstrate the importance of the 
Latin mfluence upon Cynewulf’s work. These are not the quahties 
of the older Germanic tradition, but of a metneal art definitely 
mfluenced by medieval rhetoric. 

Undoubtedly, m some mstances rhetorical effects apparent in 
Cynewulf’s poetry were suggested by the form of his originals. 

18 Mentioned by Alcum m his inventory of the York library 

19 Also mentioned by Alcum 
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Not infrequently in Old English religious verse borrowings from 
patristic onginals reflected both form and content. In Christ III, 
for example, the rhetoncal arrangement of contrasts in hues 
1652-60 represents a direct reproduction of the form, as well as the 
matenal, of the Gregorian text from which the poet drew. Cyne- 
wulf’s fine simile devoted to the wind in Elene 1272-7 seems 
clearly an imitation of Virgil’s description of Aeolus and the winds 
in the first book of the Aenetd.^ On the other hand, that in many 
mstances the poet’s styhstic effects were the product of his own 
rhetorical and metrical skill, and not of his onginals, is suggested 
by such a passage as Christ II, 850-66, in which a brief hmt m the 
text of Gregory has been developed into a lengthy and finely 
wrought simile in the Virgihan manner 
The evidences of CyncwulP s theological training are equally 
clear. Pervasive throughout his verse is a stress upon Christian 
doctrine as accepted by the Western Church. The signed poems 
contain repeated reference to the Trinity, and m Christ II and 
Jtdiana Trmitarian doctrme becomes exphcit m the mention of 
a Trmity of three Persons m one God.'^^ Christ, the Son, is 
coetemal with the Father.^^ The themes of the Incarnation, Cru- 
cifixion, Harrowmg of Hell, Resurrection, and Ascension are 
repeatedly mterwoven m the signed poems with devout and rever- 
ent stress upon their spiritual significance as elements m the 
cosmic drama of man’s redemption. Of this the Cross is the 
symbol, and die Elene, which tells the story of its recovery, en- 
joms a pious commemoration of the event The nsen and 
ascended Christ sits at the right hand of the Father, whence he 
shall come to judge the world.®® Man is to be judged accordmg to 

xo Atmtd, I, 50-63 
1.1 Jultano, 716 , Christ, 773 
11 Christ, 465 
2.3 EUra, 1119-36 

14 Christ, 531-1 

15 Elnu, 716 , Christ, 791 
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deeds done in the body,^® and, m accordance with his record of 
word and deed, will be assigned to heaven, to purgatorial fire,“^ 
or to hell. 

In subject matter, the authentic poetry of Cynewulf consists 
of versifications of the Latm prose Vitae of two saints, St. 
Juhana and St. Helena; a versification of a Latm prose homily of 
Gregory deahng with the Ascension; and a versified martyrology 
settmg forth the mission and manner of death of each of the 
twelve Apostles. The miracle of Cynewulf’s work is that these 
poems, with the exception of the Fates of the Apostles, are so much 
more than mere versified translations of their Latin prose originals. 
They are m large measure new creation, faithful to their sources, 
but rismg above them to the level of spontaneous poetry. 

The chief and pervasive addition which the poet makes to the 
material of his origmals is the mtimate reflection of his own sensi- 
tive and lovable personahty. This is most easily seen m those 
personal passages which precede and follow the runic signatures. 
But It IS by no means confined to those passages. Throughout his 
verse one feels a reahstic mtensity which grows from the play of 
his imagmation upon the text before him. The briefest references 
m his ongmals to war and the sea, to images of earth and sky, to 
forces of fire and flood evoke those imagmative expansions which 
are the vitahzmg energy of his verse. Such passages have been 
frequently rmsmterpreted as reflections of the poet’s past to prove 
that Cynewulf was once rmnstrel, or marmer, or warrior, as if a 
poet’s work were of recollection only all compact, as if Homer 
could not have written of the Troj’an War unless he had been a 
soldier, or Milton justified God’s ways to men unless he had been 
a professional ecclesiastic and theologian. 

The dommant characteristic of Cynewulf’s poetry is its fusion 
of the sensitive and highly personahzed faith of the churchman 
with the shapmg and vitahzmg imagmation and emotion of the 

i£ Chrut, 781-5 

17 Ehm, 1195-1316 
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poet. From this fusion spnng those tender, moving, imforgettable 
passages clothmg a rehgious faith which had become the mhiost 
expression of the heart. The strictness of this faith is not concealed 
by the quietude, nor its mtegrity by the variety, of its expression. 
The poetic fusion is complete, all-embracmg, and energized. 

If the life of Cynewulf was m any measure a cloistered one, his 
poetry, at least, is marked by no aloofness from the world. He was 
a lover of the human scene with a sense of its fugitive lovehness. 
He had kmdly understanding of the human heart In the rehgious 
exhortations of Christ II there is no harsh denunciation, no 
fanatical zeal Yet Christian chanty is never sentimentalized His 
theology taught him to expect stern judgment for men hereafter 
accordmg to their earthly record, and his life was hved, and his 
poetry written, with a recognition of the reahty of that Judgment 
m mmd He craves the prayers of his readers and the mtercession 
of the saints With aU his faith he has also a sense of the mystery of 
life, and the loneliness of the human soul ‘How great a need have 
I,’ he writes m the Fates of the Apostles, ‘of kindly friends upon that 
journey when I seek out alone my long home, that unknown 
dwelling-place . . For I shall fare far hence alone unto an ahen 
land, set out upon a journey out of this world, I myself know not 
whither.’^® 

Above all, the spirit of Cynewulf had not been moved to ascetic 
repudiations of life, or the world’s beauty. The love of the sea 
runs through his verse, issumg m such vigorous and joyous scenes 
as tlie sea-voyages of Elene. His spint reaches out to the stir and 
movement of congregations of men, the embarkations in Elene, 
the procession that bore Juhana’s body to the grave. He has the 
sensibility of the poet to scenes of cruelty and bloodshed. His 
imagination qmckens in portrayal of scenes of battle, the crash 
and drive of armed force, the destruction and carnage. He em- 
ploys these symbols to suggest the nature of evd. He joys m all 

i8 Fates of the Apostles^ 91-3, 109-12. 
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high aspirations of the human spirit, and in the crownmg courage 
of martyrdom. He has recognition of the kmdly mterdependences 
of men and their need of one another. He chenshes a love of 
learmng as the means by which men may avoid darkness and find 
true hght. And, m all he writes, a vital sense of the potential 
goodness of life is mterfused with a spirit of worship and adora- 
tion of that divme Creator, who is also Redeemer, of the world. ' 

It IS altogether fittmg that the writmgs of the one Old Enghsh 
poet of whose work we have some certamty should come from 
the rehgious life. In the turbulent centuries of early England it was 
withm the arms of the Church that peace, and some measure of 
safety, could be found Even before the Danish wars, hfc on 
Enghsh soil was unquiet The struggles of Mercia andWessex m 
the eighth and nmth centuries were a disturbance of hfe even be- 
yond those kmgdoms Only m the Church, amid these distrac- 
tions of the civil life, could art and letters flourish, and men and 
women find quietude of spirit. 

Juliana 

The Juliana, a poem of 731 hnes with CynewulTs signature 
mterwoven between hnes 704 and 708, is found m the Exeter 
Book. There are two breaks m the manuscript at Imes 288 and 
558, m all probabflity caused by missmg leaves The Juliana is 
perhaps the earhest of the signed poems There are various straws 
of evidence which suggest early composition The narrative style 
lacks something of the fluent vivacity of the Ekne. There is less 
evidence of die love of nature which produces many of the 
vividly descriptive passages of Ekne and Christ II The personal 
passage m Juliana gives no such allusion to the poet’s age as is ex- 
pressed in the signature of the Ekne, and suggested by the signa- 
ture of the Fates of the Apostles. 

Mention of St. Juliana is found m the Martyrologium Vetus- 
tissimum, ascribed to St Jerome (d 420), and the Martyrologium 
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Romanum Vetustius, which dates perhaps from the end of the 
seventh century. Both these references are brief. Bede m his 
Martyrology^* gives her story at greater length. Two prose lives 
of St. Juhana are found m the BoUandist collection of the Acta 
Sanctorum under date of 16 February. One of these, edited from 
eleven manuscripts, presents a text which, if not the actual source 
on which Cynewulf drew, must have been closely similar to it. 

The story of St. Juhana, as set forth m the prose of the Acta 
Sanctorum, may be given m a few words: In the reign of Maximian 
(308-14), Juhana, a maiden of Nicomedia, daughter of Africanus, 
a persecutor of Christians, was wooed by Eleusius, a Roman 
prefect. Rejecting his suit because he refused to embrace the 
Christian faith, she suffered persecution at the hands of her smtor 
by scourgmg, imprisonment, fire, breaking on the wheel, and 
immersion m molten lead. So great was her fortitude and faith 
that she was enabled by divme aid to endure these sufferings, and 
to convert many bystanders who witnessed her tortures. Her mar- 
tyrdom was finally consummated by decollation, and her body 
taken by a certain Sephonia to Puteoh, where a tomb was built 
for her one mile from the sea. Eleusius, setting sail soon thereafter 
for his suburban villa, was caught m a great tempest and drowned 
with twenty-four of his men. 

Between the legend of the Acta Sanctorum and the poem of 
Cynewulf a number of discrepancies exist It may be that the text 
before the poet was not that of the Acta, but a version somewhat 
similar, and suggestive of these variations. No such version, how- 
ever, IS known. Of extant texts that of the Acta is the closest to the 
Cynewulfian version, and from that text the Old English poem 
could easily have developed. There is nothmg m Juliana so ahen 
to the Latm of the Acta as to mdicate that the poet must have been 
using a different text. Cynewulf would naturally have used his 
source material with a poet’s freedom. The Juhana was not in- 


19 Patrologia Lattna, Migne, xciv, 843 
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tended to be a translation in the strict sense of that term, but a 
versified rehandling of material that would bring mto poetic 
fusion selected themes from the legend of the samt and her 
martyrdom. Indeed, a close comparison of the poem with the 
Latm text discovers not a few evidences of a conscious crafts- 
manship employed for the shaping of the source material mto new 
poetic design. 

The divergences of Juliana from the Latm text are of two 
general types: omissions or modifications of material, and ex- 
pansions or additions In many mstances the omissions can be ex- 
plamed on ecclesiastical grounds, that is, by the desire of the poet 
to exalt the character of the samt, to purge the text of oaths, to 
suppress references to pagan worship, and to eliminate the names 
of pagan gods 

the very begmmng of the Latm Vita, Juhana is convicted of 
somethmg approximating deceit Bemg unwiUmg to marry 
Eleusius she groimds her refusal on ambitious desire of power and 
position, statmg that unless her suitor held the dignity of a pre- 
fecture she could not marry him Eleusius takes appropriate 
measures to accomphsh her wish. The Latm naively tells us that 
‘he gave a gift to the Emperor Maximian and succeeded the other 
prefect who was then rulmg.’ When Juhana learns that her 
demand has been fulfilled, and when Eleusius once more presses 
for her hand, she is obhged to change her ground This time she 
gives her real reason and demands his conversion to the Christian 
faith as a prerequisite to marriage. Cynewulf, undoubtedly fmdmg 
a blemish of characterization m this duphcity, and m subordma- 
tion of a prenuptial proviso so important in the eyes of the 
Church, onuts all reference to the prefecture and makes behef m 
the true God Juliana’s one demand of her suitor. 

It is m passages of expansion and addition that we most clearly 
see the poet shapmg his borrowed material to new poetic patterns. 
In the openmg hnes of Juliana, for example, Cynewulf describes 
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the persecutions endured by the early Christians in the reign of the 
Roman emperor, Maximian. Material which the VUa passes over 
with ‘persecutoris Chnstianae religionis’ is expanded m the Old 
English poem into a detailed picture of the suffermgs of the faith- 
ful under rehgious persecution. 

Judged for craftsmanship, the most firmly conceived and deh- 
cately wrought passage of the poem is undoubtedly that m which 
Cynewulf elaborates the concept of the invasive power of evd 
m terms of a mditary storming of a stronghold. In this passage 
the eternal conflict between good and evil is set forth m a meta- 
phor which may have been suggested to the poet by the well- 
known description of the armor of righteousness m verses 11-17 
of the sixth chapter of Ephesians. The Cynewulfian metaphor, 
however, not only parallels die Bibhcal picture of the righteous 
man clad m the whole armor of God, but from that mitiating 
suggestion passes on to a briefly but firmly unified image of an 
attack on a fortified city. The passage, a portion of the Devil’s 
confession of his evil wiles, runs as follows: 

When I meet a brave man, bold m the battle, 

A champion of God unflmchmg m the fray, 

Who, heedful of heart, lifts up against me 
His spintual armor, buckler and shield; 

Who deserts not God but standmg at bay 
In prayer is faithful, then must I flee 
Abased and humbled, with joyless heart 
In the grip of gledes bewaihng my sorrow 
That I could not conquer by strength m the strife 
Then must I sadly seek out a weaker one. 

Less bold under banner, whom I may ensnare. 

Entice with temptation and hmder m batde 
Even though m begmiung he purpose some good, 

I am quick to spy out his secretest thought. 

How his heart is strengthened, his resistance wrought. 
Through corruption I weaken the gate m the wall, 

When the tower is pierced and an entrance opened. 
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Then mto his soul in a storm of darts 
I loose the arrows of evil thought 

There is another passage, a portion of the final prayer of Juhana, 
m which, m somewhat similar fashion, the poet is expandmg and 
imiting suggestions found m faimhar hnes of the new Testament. 
The image of the house built on sohd ground m contrast to the house 
built upon sand, and the destmctive theological metaphor of a 
Church founded upon hvmg rock, are fused m these final Imes. 
In the development of the image, Cynewulf has also blended 
phrasings from Scriptural passages stressmg prayer and vigil, and 
the composite whole expresses a smcerity of mood which elevates 
the passage above its context Once agam the poet’s love of martial 
imagery to express the Christian attitude toward evil is evident. 
The vigil of the faithful is a watch and ward agamst the em- 
battled powers of evil that may bar the way to the city of God. 

Wherefore, beloved, fulfilling the law, 

Have heed to my teaching, make firm your house 
Lest with sudden blasts the winds overblow it 
The strong wall then shall more stoutly withstand 
The stormy gales, the suggestions of sin 
In love of peace, with faith serene, 

Fix your foundations on the Living Stone 
Toward one another cherish good will, 

Holiness and peace, in your hearts’ desires 
Then the Father Almighty will grant you mercy. 

And 'after your wretchedness comfort shall come 
From the God of might m your greatest need 
And because ye know not your gomg hence. 

Nor the wane of hfe, wary it seemeth 
To keep watch and ward against sudden foemen 
Lest, battlmg against you, they bar your way 
To the City of Glory 

30 Juliana, 3S1-405 

31 11 647-65 
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It is in such occasional passages of Juliana that Cynewulf is at 
his best. The poem, estimated as a whole, is not distinguished 
composition. This is particularly felt m the long debate between 
Juhana and the fiend, the subject matter of which is more likely 
to evoke the mterest of a theologian than of a poet. The first and 
final sections of the poem, because of the nature of their material, 
are freer from the wearisome repetitions of pattern which charac- 
terize the central section. 

The depictions of Old English life are less frequent, less ex- 
panded, and less vivid than m the Elene and Christ II. A few bnef 
passages are scattered through the poem. As a prelude to their 
conference, Africanus and Eleusius, accordmg to Old Enghsh 
custom, lean their spears together, as BcowulP s men stacked their 
weapons before entering Heorot. Near the end of the poem we 
find a conventional and qmte unexpanded reference to beer- 
drinking and treasure-givmg m the mead-hall, and a brief and 
undeveloped mention of the sea-voyage of Eleusius As m many 
of the rchgious poems, m depictions of the eternal conflict 
between good and evil, the conventional terminology of Old 
Enghsh battle scenes is employed God is the ‘Protector of war- 
riors’, Satan the ‘Accursed Foe ’ Their followers are their ‘thanes.’ 
The temptations of Satan are developed m terms of mihtary 
attack. 

Judged as early work, which it seems to be, Juliana gives re- 
peated evidence of the poetic powers of its author. But these 
powers are not yet matured. The narrative tension fluctuates and 
the style affords few marks of the rhetorical and metrical skills 
which the Elene and Christ II display. On the other hand, all those 
elements of Cynewulf’s style which have their roots m personahty 
are present m this poem, as in all he signed; the evidences of 
ecclesiastical leammg, the simple piety and serene faith, the dread 
of commg judgment, the craving for the intercession of the samts 
and prayers of the righteous. 
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Elene 

The Elene, a poem of 1321 lines with CynewulTs signature 
interwoven between Imes 1258 and 1270, is found m the Vercelh 
MS., fohos I2ia to 133b. This versified tale of the Invention of the 
Cross must be regarded as a late, perhaps the latest, poem of 
Cynewulf. This opmion is supported by the unmistakable evi- 
dence of the personal passage in its specific reference to the poet’s 
age, and by the technique and style of the poem, which bespeak 
maturity of craftsmanship. In no other signed poem do we find 
the rehgious theme embeUished with so many reflections of the 
stir and color of Old English hfe. In the poet’s narrative of Elene’s 
embarkation and sea-voyage, and m the account of Constantme’s 
batde against the heathen, we have CynewulF s descriptive power 
at its matured best. Both passages are flavored by the racy realisms 
conventional to the Old English depiction of such scenes. Both 
descriptions are developed with the firm touch of a poet compos- 
mg with easy spontaneity. 

As a treatment of the substance of samt’s legend, the Elene 
differs notably from the Juliana. In the Elene the poet is obviously 
attempting to shape his material in the form of a rehgious heroic 
tale. The endeavor to mutate the structure and decorative devices 
of the heroic poem can be easily traced, even though the material 
has not always lent itself happily to the attempt In the general 
shapmg of the story, m the elaborate treatment of battle scene and 
ocean voyage, and m the heroic stress upon Elene’s struggle with 
the Jews, we see evidences of a type of creative design which sets 
the Elene m contrast to the Juliana. Recogmtion of this design is 
furthered by comparison of the Elene with other heroic tales 
fashioned from rehgious material, such as the Andreas and the 
Judith. 

The source of the Elene is usually given as the Vita Quiriaci, 
a text mcluded m the Acta Sanctorum imder date of 4 May. The 
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Vita gives an account of St. Helena’s journey to Jerusalem, and 
her discovery there of the cross and the nails used m the Cruci- 
fixion. 

This story is told by Cynewulf in great detad. The narrative 
begins in the sixth year of the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Constantine. His empire is threatened by mvadmg hordes of 
Huns and Goths. The Roman armies are mustered for defense, 
but with httle hope of holdmg the kingdom against forces vastly 
superior m numbers. 

One night in a dream Constantine sees an image of the Cross 
adorned with jewels and gold, and enwreathed with the words 
‘By this sign you shall overcome the foe.’ Moved by the vision, 
the Emperor has a rephca of the Cross made and carried before 
him mto the battle. The conflict is bitter, but under the Christian 
standard the Romans defeat the Huns and scatter them along the 
rugged shores of the Danube. But few of them ever return again 
to their homes. The most strikmg quahty of this battle scene is the 
sustamed energy that enhvens the entire description: 

Then Constantine at dawn, at the coming of day. 

Bade muster the warriors, m the weapon-storm 
Lift up the banners and carry the Cross 
Into battle before them, against the foe 
Advance God’s standard War-trumpets sang 
Loud o’er the legions The raven rejoiced, 

The dewy-feathered eagle looked down on the fight 
The battle of heroes The wolf raised his howl, 

Comrade of the forest War-terror came. 

Then was hard hand-swing and breakmg of bucklers. 

Crash of fighters and fall of heroes. 

When first they endured the storm of darts 
With fingers strong, on the fated folk 
Savage warriors shot their shafts, 

Their battle-adders, among the bold, 

Storms of arrows over yellow shield. 

Gnm of purpose forward they pressed 
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Shattered the shield-wall, sank home the sword 
The stout-hearted stormed, standards were lifted. 

Banners over brave men shoutmg m triumph 
Golden helmets and war-spears ghttered 
On the field of battle. The heathen fell. 

Knowing no quarter they died the death. 

Then took to flight the host of Huns 

As the Kmg of the Romans raised up the Cross, 

Urged on the fight. Their forces were scattered 
Some battle took, some m the struggle 
With ternble stnving got away safe; 

Some half dead fled to a fastness, 

In the stone-chffs’ shelter saving their hves, 

Findmg asylum on tlie Danube’s shores 
Some were swept away m the surgmg stream 
At an end of life 

Stirred by this miraculous tummg of the tide of war, Con- 
stantine summoned his counselors and demanded to know of 
what God the Cross was the emblem. By the wisest of them he 
was mstructed concerning the Incarnation, Crucifixion, and 
Ascension of Christ. ‘And the pnnce received baptism at their 
hands, and from that time forth walked m the will of the Lord 
through the days of his life.’ 

Leammg through study of the Scnptures the details of the 
Savior’s hfe and His crucifixion at the hands of the Jews, Con- 
stantme sent his mother, Helena, to Jerusalem to recover the Cross. 
The narrative at this pomt is enhvened by a fine descnption of the 
embarkation and voyage of Elene, which m its length, vivacity 
of phrasmg, and reahsm of image is one of the best sea scenes m 
Old Enghsh poetry 

Slups stood ready on the shore of ocean. 

Fettered sea-stallions floatmg on the sound, 

Wide-known of men was the lady’s leaving 
As she sought the surges with all her tram 

31. Elttu, 105-37 
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To Wcndel shore came many a proud one. 

Over the march-paths, troop after troop. 

They loaded their barks with battle-corselets. 

With men m byrmes, with buckler and spear. 

With man and maid. Their tall ships, foammg, 

Set their sails for the open sea. 

In the welter of waves the breakmg billows 
Hammered them hard The sea resounded 
Never did I learn early or late 
Of lady attended with fairer band. 

On the paths of ocean Who saw that sailmg 
Saw scudding ships dnve over the deep 
Under swelling sails, saw wave-ships wallow, 

And sea-wood skim Bhthe were the warriors. 

Keen-hearted heroes The queen rejoiced 

When they sailed their ring-stemmed ships into harbor 

Over ocean lanes m the land of the Greeks, 

They left at the shore, much battered of bdlows, 

Swmgmg at anchor, their old sea-homes 
To wait on the wave the fate of the heroes 
When the queen with her convoy should come again 
Over Eastern roads 

Arrived m Judea Helena summoned the Jews to council, de- 
mandmg that they select their wisest for questionmg concermng 
the Christ whom they had put to death. Three thousand were 
selected, but Helena’s questionmg was of no avail Winnowed to 
one thousand, and finally to five hundred, the Jewish wise men 
still mamtamed that, though learned m the Hebrew law, they 
knew of no offense that the Jews had comimtted. Helena m 
anger threatened all with death if they persisted m concealment 
of the truth. 

In the end, a certam Judas after repeated questioning, chams, 
hunger, and imprisonment, broke down and agreed to reveal the 
truth. Leadmg the way to the hill of the Crucifixion, but havmg 
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no knowledge of the spot where the Cross had been buried, he 
prayed for a sign. Guided by a vapor miraculously rismg from 
the earth, Judas dug and laid bare three crosses twenty feet under 
ground. Not knowmg upon which cross the Son of God had been 
crucified, Judas bade the multitude await a revelation. At the nmth 
hour came a company bearmg the body of a dead man on a bier. 
Judas ordered the body laid upon the ground and the crosses hfted 
up above it. At the raising of the first two, the body remamed 
lifeless and inert. But when the third cross was hfted up, hfe re- 
turned to the body of the dead man and he arose, whereupon all 
the company together praised God for the miracle. A church was 
budt on the spot where the Cross was found, and the Cross, 
adorned with jewels and gold and enclosed m a silver box, was 
lodged there. 

Subsequently, by a second miracle, the nails used m the Cruci- 
fixion were also found. In answer to a prayer of Judas there 
gleamed forth from earth a hght by which men saw the nails 
deep m the ground shmmg like stars or gems Quickly recovered, 
the nails were mwrought m a bridle for the war-horse of Con- 
stantme. Thereafter, whoever used that bridle had vahant heart 
and glory m war 

Judas, havmg received baptism, was renamed Cyriacus and 
consecrated Bishop of Jerusalem. And there came to him, often 
and from afar, lepers and blmd men, the lame and halt, the 
wretched and sorrowful, and found heahng at the Bishop’s hands, 
and eternal salvation. Helena, before returnmg home, bade the 
faithful keep well a holy festival of the day on which the Cross 
was found Cynewulf concludes the narrative with a prayer for 
all those who ‘observe the most lovely feast of the Cross.’ The 
last 85 Imes of the poem compnse the personal passage, the rumc 
signature, and a fine description of the Last Judgment. 

The legend of Constantme’s vision and the discovery of the 
Cross by St Helena is one section of a vast body of legendary 
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bterature connected with the Cross which sprang up in the early 
Christian centunes and flourished throughout the Middle Ages. 
Most of these traditions are concerned either with the history of 
the wood from which the Cross was made, or with the fate of the 
Cross itself after the Crucifixion.®^ 

The legend of the discovery of the Cross arose withm a century 
after the event. Eusebius was the first to tell of the Emperor’s 
vision.®® The sequel to the vision, Helena’s journey to Jerusalem 
and the fmdmg of the Cross and nails, is added m the ecclesiastical 
histories of Socrates and Sozomen. In Sozomen’s account, the 
information which leads to the discovery is obtamed from one of 
the Hebrews, who had it by tradition from his forefathers This 
detail IS reproduced m the Vita Quiriaci, and m Elene. 

In spite of the evidence that the Elene is a late work of Cyne- 
wulf It must be granted that as poetic composition it is uneven m 
quality There is wearisome repetition in the narrative of Helena’s 
struggle agamst the unbehef, and stubbornness of spirit, of the 
Jewish leaders. This section of the Elene calls to mmd the equally 
ploddmg narrative of Juhana’s debate with the demon. In such 
passages, it is the Churchman, rather than the poet, who wields 
the pen 

For the lover of Cynewulf the greatest mterest of the poem 
undoubtedly hes m his choice of subject, and m the personal 
passage m which he tells of the long and patient reading by which 
he had lovmgly traced the history of the Cross. It is Cynewulf s 
reverent adoration of this central token of the Christian faith 
which animates the poem, and finds expression in the prayer of 
the poet for all who observe and celebrate the feast of that dearest 
of symbols The Elene is the poem of a lover of the Cross, as is 
also m marked degree the Dream of the Rood, a poem So clearly 
in Cynewulf’s manner that it must be either his, or the work of a 

34 See Morris, Ltgmds of tho Holy Rood, E E T S , 46, 

35 Ltfe of Constantim, chip 18 
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singularly faithful imitator. Taken together, these two poems are 
a preaous survival of that medieval spirit which, m adoration of 
the Cross, blended the inteUectuahsm of the theologian, the 
mysticism of the poet, the aspiration and hope of the Christian 
penitent. 

The poem ends, as does Juliana and Christ II, with a reference 
to the Last Judgment foUowmg closely on the runic signature. The 
Elene resembles the Christ in settmg forth an extended descnption 
of the fire of Judgment Day. But it stands alone among the signed 
poems m a unique reflection of early patristic doctrme. In Christ 
II the depiction of the Judgment fire is confined to its function 
as destroyer of the world and all earthly possessions. In Elene, 
however, the Judgment precedes the fire, and the function of the 
flame is particularized as the purger and pumsher of sm. AU souls 
must suffer in the flame, but m three groups The righteous, 
uppermost m fire, suffer httle smce for them the flame is assigned 
as may be mildest and most endurable Transgressors, in the 
midst of the fire, undergo purgation. Both groups shall sec God 
They shall be purged of sin like pure gold that is cleansed of every 
blemish They shall enjoy peace and lastmg blessedness The third 
group, destroyed by sm, shall be lowest m the flame They shall 
be cast out from that battlewave office mto the pit of hell Never 
again shall they come to the remembrance of God 

Christ II 

The first 1664 Imes of the Exeter Book have by many critics 
been treated as a smgle poem, which has come to be known as the 
Christ But it is more than doubtful whether these hues do m fact 
constitute a unit. Because of fundamental differences m subject 
matter, structure, and style, the hnes m question fall mto three 
distmct sections or divisions; Christ I, 1-439, Christ II, 440-866, 
Christ III, 867-1664. The runic signature of Cynewulf is inter- 
woven near the end of Christ 77 .®® 

36 11 797-807 
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The history of the highly controversial discussions of the unity 
of these lines can be easily consulted in the Introduction to Cook’s 
edition of the poem.®^ After careful consideration of the problems 
mvolved, Cook supports the opmion that we have here a single 
poem, and that this poem m its entirety is the work of Cynewulf. 

By any conservative mterpretation of the evidence this opimon 
can hardly be accepted. The problem, as Cook mdicates, is two- 
fold. Do the three sections constitute a smgle poem? Was Cyne- 
wulf the author of all three sections? With respect to the first 
question it must be stated at once that, if these 1664 hnes are to be 
considered a smgle poem, that poem, m its lack of unity m struc- 
ture and subject matter, differs completely from normal types of 
unified poetic composition. A brief analysis of the material and 
style of the three divisions will estabhsh the pomt. 

Christ I (1-439) is chiefly lyric m nature. Its 439 hnes comprise 
9 lync elaborations of antiphons appomted for use m the Advent 
season; a umque passage of dramatic dialogue between Joseph and 
Mary;^® and 2 lyrics^® based upon antiphons for Tnnity Sunday 
and on themes inherent m the Feast of Trmity. Whatever unity of 
design might be supposed to govern the poetic elaborations of 
Advent and Trmity antiphons is certamly broken by the presence 
of the passage of dramatic dialogue referred to. 

Christ II (440-866) differs markedly from Christ I both m sub- 
ject matter and m structure. It is m large measure hoimletic, bemg 
for the most part based on the text of a homily on the Ascension 
by Gregory the Great. The development of the source material 
IS a free poetic expansion rather than close paraphrase. But the 
dependence of the Old Enghsh poem on the Latm origmal is 
sufficiently close to suggest that the poet must have had the 
Gregorian homily before him as he composed. It is thfe section 

37 A S Cook, Thi Christ of Cymwulf, pp iiii-xxv 

38 11 164-113 

39 11 378-415, and 416-39 

40 Number 19 of his Homtlus on tht Gosftls (Migne, Ixxvi, 1118-19) 
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which IS definitely marked by the rumc signature as the work of 
Cynewulf. 

Christ III (867-1664) is a dramatic descnption and exposition 
of the Last Judgment, done in detail and with an energy of design 
which clothes the imaginative concepts with great reahsm of 
imagery. A chief guiding source of this section is an alphabetic 
hymn upon the Last Judgment, the ‘Apparebit repentma dies 
magna Donum’ cited by Bede m De Arte Metrtca. Some of the 
finest verse m Old Enghsh rehgious poetry is found m Chnst III. 

It may fairly be asked how a body of verse marked by such 
diversity of material, and difference m structure and style, could 
ever have been seriously considered a smgle poem. The explana- 
tion hes perhaps m the realm of theology rather than of poetics 
It was Dietnch^^ who first stressed the mterrelationship of the 
Advent, Ascension, and Last Judgment as organically unified 
elements m the Chnstian drama of man’s redemption, and sug- 
gested that m these 1664 hues of the Exeter Book we have a smgle 
poem on the threefold ‘Commg’ of Christ: the Commg to earth, 
or Incarnation, the Commg mto glory, or Ascension; the Second 
Commg, or Last Judgment. The suggestion is more mgenious 
than convmcmg. One may grant the theologically organic mter- 
relationship of the three bodies of subject matter, without holdmg 
the opmion that we are dealmg with a poetic unity. Dietrich’s 
suggestion passes over much too hghtly the diversities of structure 
and style which contradict the theory that the three divisions arc 
one poem. 

The question whether Cynewulf wrote all three sections has 
likewise been much debated From the other signed poems we 
know that it was the poet’s practice to mterweave his signature, 
as one would expect, at the end of his poems. In each mstance, 
when he has completed the subject matter of the poem, there 
follows a passage of mtimate personal reference and the mter- 

41. Zettscbnft fur dtutschts Altirthum, ix, 193-114 
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woven runic signature. In the case of the Christ the signature 
occurs near the end of the second section, and according to the 
poet’s normal practice could hardly apply to the text of the third 
section. Nor is there any convmcmg reason for behevmg that the 
signature covered the precedmg text of the Advent lyncs. 

Conservative mterpretation of all the evidence, therefore, com- 
pels behef that in the 1664 hnes generally referred to as the Christ 
we have not one poem but several. These hnes m fact mclude a 
collection of lyncs mterpretative of Advent and Trmity {Christ I), 
and two longer poems, the Ascension and the Last Judgment [Christ 
II and Chnst III). Of these only the Ascension can be definitely 
included m the Cynewulfian canon. 

Reservmg the Advent and Trmity lyrics and the Last Judgment 
for discussion with other poems which cannot be definitely 
assigned to Cynewulf but which are certamly m the Cynewulfian 
manner, we turn to a consideration of his Ascension. In this poem, 
to a greater degree than m any other work of Cynewulf, we have 
evidence of matured control of material and design in the re- 
fashionmg of Gregory’s homiletic prose into CynewulT s most 
studied poetic composition. The Ascension is m many ways a 
superb mosaic of fragments borrowed from the Gregorian homily 
and other sources, and shaped and fitted into poetic design. But it 
is a mosaic controlled by a very defimtc mtellectual pattern, and 
shaped with rhetorical and poetic skiU. 

In addition to the Gregonan homily, Cynewulf drew, though 
much less extensively, from subsidiary sources. A Hymn on the 
Ascension asenbed to Bede beginnmg ‘Hymnum canamus 
gloriae,’ if not an actual source, is certainly an important analogue 
to the Cynewulfian poem, and another hoimly of Gregory, the 
Homily on Ezekiel,^^ apparently furnished Cynewulf material 
for hnes 683-5. 

The Ascension, m its opemng hnes, presents one of the most 

41 Migne, Ixxvi, 899 
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tantalizing questions in Old English poetry, for the answering of 
which information is unfortunately lacking. Cynewulf began the 
poem with an admomtion directed to some unknown ‘illustrious 
man’ to meditate, and strive earnestly to understand, a pomt of 
Scriptural exegesis. ‘Why was it,’ he asks, ‘that at the Nativity the 
angels were not robed m white, whereas in the description of the 
Ascension the white robes of the angels are specifically men- 
tioned^’ If only we had information by which to identify the 
‘illustrious man’ for whom this question is posed, what a flood 
of hght might well be thrown upon the circumstances of Cyne- 
wulf’s life 1 Was his unknown fnend Mercian or Northumbrian, 
layman or cleric, noble patron or youthful protege^ We do not 
know That he could have been a high church dignitary, or dis- 
tinguished scholar, seems unlikely, smce the question he is asked 
to ponder should present httle difficulty to one tramed m Scrip- 
tural exegesis Beyond that we have no hmt. 

The question posed is no exegetical triviahty, but is funda- 
mental to Gregory’s discussion of the Ascension. Gregory, havmg 
raised the question, settles it at once In the Incarnation, divinity, 
takmg on human form, was thereby humbled and hurmhated. 
White robes, the garb of jubilation, were therefore mappropnate. 
In the Ascension, when divmity m human form rose to glory, 
humanity was exalted and the white robes of rejoicmg were 
appropriate. 

There is a more extended stress on the cosmic significance of 
the Ascension m the homiletic passages of Gregory than m Cyne- 
wulfs poetic description of the actual scene But the simphcity 
with which that scene is outhned produces the same kmd of in- 
stantaneous conviction imphcit m the canvases of some of the 
primitive Italian pamtings of rehgious themes. Nor is there any 
ultimate loss, smce the entire poem in structure and detail is an 
elaborate settmg-forth of the significance of the event. 
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Then sudden in air came a rush of sound, 

A host of heaven’s angels, a beauteous, bright band. 
Messengers of glory, m gathermg throngs 
Our King rose up through the temple’s roof. 

Where the gazing throng of His chosen thanes 
Remained on earth m their place of meetmg 
They saw their Lord ascend on high. 

Their God from the ground Their souls were sad. 

Their spirits burning withm their breasts. 

They mourned m heart that they might not longer 
See their Beloved beneath the sky. 

Then sang their songs the heavenly angels, 

Adored the Pnnce, and praised hfe’s Lord, 

Rejoiced in the light that shone from the Savior « 

There is mcluded m the Ascension scene an elaborate lyric 
chant of angels robed m shining raiment. Their words are directed 
to the disciples who stand gazing m sadness after their ascended 
Lord. The lync is m two divisions- 510-26 and 558-85. Both sec- 
tions are by the same speakers and addressed to the same hearers. 
It may be that the latter section is misplaced m the manuscript, and 
should follow immediately after hne 526. The second section of 
this lyric chant includes hues on the Harrowmg of Hell m which, 
m characteristic Cynewulfian manner, the conflict of good with 
evil is developed m the imagery of warfare and battle which the 
poet employs so naturally and with such success. 

There follows a passage (586-99) in which Cynewulf exalts the 
importance of the Ascension as the means by which man has been 
set free to hve by choice, devoted either to good or evd. In an 
extended series of contrasts, pomted by mtemal rhyme, the poet 
stresses man’s freedom to choose either ‘the shame of hell or the 
splendor of heaven, the gleammg hght or the loathsome mght, 
the spell of glory or the misery of darkness, joy with the Lord or 
tumult with devds, torment vwth fiends or bhss with angels, or 
life or death as may be dearer to him.’ 

43 Christ, 491-505 
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Lines 613-32 have central importance. They are based on a 
bnef statement m which Gregory mterprets the Ascension as an 
annulment of the judgment of man’s corruption and the decree of 
his doom. That mortal nature of which it had been pronounced, 
‘Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,’ had m the Ascen- 
sion risen to the heavens. Cynewulf’s use of this passage is par- 
ticularly fehcitous. The matenal of Gregory is artistically set as 
the chmax of an extended hst of gracious gifts for which man- 
kmd should praise the Lord God has bestowed upon men food 
and abundance of possessions, prosperity in wide-stretching lands, 
and kmdly weather under sheltermg skies The sun and moon, 
candles of heaven, shme for all men on earth. Dew falls and ram, 
brmgmg forth rich bounty for the sustenance of men. For all 
these things mankmd should give thanks to God, but especially 
for the gift of salvation granted m His Ascension 

One of the most mterestmg and significant symbolisms of the 
poem^ Cynewulf borrows directly from Gregory. The image of a 
bird’s flight IS used to typify the Incarnation and Ascension, the 
bird at one time descendmg to earth, at another rismg into the 
heavens Gregory based the image upon a suggestion m Job 
xxvui. 7. A chief mterest of the passage is the degree to which the 
poet goes beyond his origmal m expansion of the borrowed image. 
The greater part of the Cynewulfian passage is devoted to a poetic 
elaboration of the dippmg and soarmg course of the bird, and the 
mystery of its flight m the heavens, unknown to foes on earth 
Only in the last five hnes of the passage does Cynewulf stress the 
bird’s flight as a symbol of the Ascension’s annulment of man’s 
ancient doom. 

Lines 659-90 of the Ascension set forth an mterestmg treatment 
of God’s gifts to men. These hnes are based upon a brief passage 
m Gregory ‘He gave gifts to mankmd, by the Spint sent from 

633-58 
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above, allotting to some the word of wisdom and to others the 
word of knowledge, to some the power of strength and to others 
that of healing, to some divers kmds of tongues and to others the 
mterpretation of tongues. Thus gave He gifts to men.’ 

The Latm text is gready expanded and reworked m the corre- 
sponding Cynewulfian hnes. The poet mcreases the hst of God’s 
gifts, addmg to it skdls and talents which the Old Enghsh world 
prized highly m its own particular culture — skill m harp-playmg, 
knowledge of the stars, prowess m war, skill m armory, and sea- 
manship. Cynewulf’s hst has mteresting parallels m the Gifts of 
Men and Fates of Men. The central theme of the vanety of the gifts 
with which men are endowed by divme grace is of course a 
traditional one, havmg Scriptural roots m i Cormthians xu 8-1 1, 
and even more ancient analogues m the Homeric epics.'*® 

CynewulT s expansions of the Latin text at this pomt add con- 
creteness to the more generahzed phrasmg of Gregory. The 
specialized mtellectual aptitudes which the poet adds to Gregory’s 
hst have particular mterest It is perhaps not fanciful to find m 
Cynewulf’s references to skill m oratory, music, theology, astron- 
omy, and possibly rhetoric, a reflection of studies that held im- 
portant place m the medieval curriculum. 

In justifying the ways of God m this varied distribution of gifts, 
Cynewulf apparently goes beyond the immediate homily “with 
which he was engaged, and draws material from a bnef passage 
on pride m another homily of Gregory, that on Ezekiel; ‘For 
all thmgs are not given to one man lest he fall, puffed up m his 
pride But to this man is given that which is not given to you, and 
to you IS given that which is demed to him.’ It would seem that 
this passage, and closely similar statements from Gregory’s Com- 
mentary on Job, furnished the origmals upon which Cynewulf 
based his explanation of the partial nature of man’s endowment.*^ 

k 

46 Iltad , IV, 310-2.5, xiii, 716-34, Odyssey , i, 347-9, via, 167-77 

47 Chnst , 683-5 
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The most unusual image in the Ascension is reproduced directly 
from the Latm m elaborated form, the curious image m terms of 
which the various important phases of Christ’s mission are repre- 
sented by Gregory as ‘leaps.’ A Scriptural suggestion for the 
image is found m the Song of Solomon u. 8. ‘Behold He cometh 
leapmg upon the mountams, skipping upon the hills.’ Gregory 
comments upon this statement as follows ‘Certamly, m commg 
for our Redemption He gave, so to speak, certam leaps. Do you 
wish, dearest brethren, to know those leaps of His ^ From heaven 
He came mto the womb, from the womb He came to the manger, 
from the manger He came to the Cross, from the Cross He came 
to the sepulchre, and from the sepulchre He returned to heaven.’ 
The five leaps of Gregory represent, therefore, the Incarnation, 
Nativity, Crucifixion, Deposition and Burial, and Resurrection 
and Ascension. 

This mystical rendering of the mission of Christ as a senes of 
‘leaps’ IS found also m the wntmgs of other Church Fathers. The 
ultimate source of the image was traced by Cook to two passages 
m Ambrose. The ‘leap’ is also found m the wntmgs of Cassiodorus 
and Alcum.^* In Ambrose and Cassiodorus, Christ’s baptism m the 
Jordan is also rendered as a ‘leap,’ the third m the series, though 
m Gregory, Alcum, and Cynewulf, this ‘leap’ is omitted On the 
other hand, m the Ascension we find the Harrowing of Hell repre- 
sented as the fifth m Cynewulf s series. 

As the Ascension draws to its close we find once more appearmg, 
as already noted m Juliana, and m Christ 558-70, Cynewulf’s love 
of the imagery of warfare to descnbe the temptations of Satan and 
the conflict of evil with good. The development of the image 
lacks the rounded completeness and finish of the Juliana miniature 
of a beleaguered stronghold, but the poet makes extended use of 
arrow-storm and poisoned dart, piercing weapon and hvid wound, 
48. See Cook, Tii Christ of Cymwulf, pp 143-4 
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to give piaonal force in his references to the corrupting power of 
evil. 

From heaven the Holy One sends His angels, 

Who shield us from spoilers and their deadly darts, 

Lest the fiends work wounds when the Author of evil 
Agamst God’s people shoots bitter shafts 
From His bended bow. Wherefore fast and firm 
We must wanly watch agamst sudden onslaught 
Lest poisoned arrow, or pitiless dart. 

Or the foe’s swift cuimmg should pierce our frame 
Gnevous that hurt, most ghastly of wounds'^® 

There follows immediately on this passage an extended descrip- 
tion of the Last Judgment, mto which is woven the runic signature 
of the poet In the hues mtroductory to the Judgment scene Cyne- 
wulf contrasts sharply the first and second Coming of Christ. He 
who once meekly humbled Himself to a Virgin's womb shall 
come at the Last Day to a stem and righteous Judgment. This 
contrast appears twice m the Judgment section, in hnes 785-90 
and 820-25. 

The depiction of the fires of Judgment is vividly done. In tins 
mstance, however, all reference is omitted to their purgatorial 
cleansmg of men’s souls, ‘as pure gold is purged of every blemish,’ 
which characterized the description m Elene. The swift, red flame 
IS pictured as the destroyer of the world, and the fire-bath of the 
damned 

The poem ends with a simile, developed detail by detail in the 
V irgilian manner, m which Cynewulf expands a brief suggestion of 
Gregory mto one of the most finished poetic images m Old Eng- 
hsh rehgious verse. Gregory’s homily, usmg one of the conven- 
tional modes of allegory, compares hfe to a voyage. The turmoil 
of earthly existence is a stormy tossmg on perilous seas. Man’s 
only salvation lies m ‘fixmg the anchor of hope upon ari eternal 
fatherland.’ From this hint the poet develops the beautiful sea- 

49 Christ, 
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image with which the Ascension ends. Nowhere do we have 
clearer evidence of Cynewulfs matured skill in the control of 
original materials which he shapes into poetic designs of strength 
and beauty. 

In these concluding sections of the Ascension we hear once more 
the accents of the hvmg poet. Theological exegesis and patristic 
symbolisms drop away to be replaced by the simple phrases of 
Christian penitence and aspiration. Stdl after centuries the poem 
brings Cynewulf’s kmdly admomtion to all storm-tossed hearts 
‘to set our hope upon that haven which the Lord of heaven has 
opened to us by His Ascension.’ 

The Fates of the Apostles 

The Fates of the Apostles, a poem of 122 lines containing the 
runic signature of Cynewulf in hnes 98-104, follows the Andreas 
m the Vercelh MS In the early editions of the manuscript, the 
Fates was printed as an unsigned poem endmg at line 95. But 
in 1888 Napier noted that the 27 hnes of verse on the followmg 
page of the manuscript (54a) were a contmuation of the poem, 
and mcluded the rumc signature of Cynewulf. The discovery m- 
creased the number of the poet’s signed poems to four. 

The Fates is a versified martyrology settmg forth briefly the 
mission and manner of death of each of the twelve apostles The 
material is too diversified, and the structure too compressed, to 
give great opportunity for poetic imagery or design, save m the 
personal passage which mcludes the famihar Cynewulfian re- 
flections on death, and appeals for sympathy and prayer. No 
direct source for the poem has been found, but Krapp pomts 
out®^ that, though the poem differs somewhat from the Mar- 
tyrology of Bede and the Breviarium Apostolorum, it may well have 
been compiled from such Latm lists as these were based on. 

50 Fol 5ib-54a 

51 Krapp, Andreas and the Fates of the Apostles, Introd . pp xxx-xxxii 
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Examination of the pagmg, sectioning, capitalization, and 
punctuation of the manuscript corroborates Napier’s opmion that 
the 27 lines of foho 54a, and therefore the rumc signature, are an 
mtegral part of the Fates. But m spite of this evidence of the manu- 
script and internal evidence m the poem itself, the umty of the 
two sections has been frequently disputed on curiously mistaken 
ground. It is claimed that the joinmg of the two bodies of material 
produces what has been called an martistic ‘second’ endmg of the 
poem unworthy a poet of Cynewulf’s skill. But a careful read- 
mg of the text itself shows clearly that no such ‘second’ endmg 
exists. 

The structure of the poem, at this point, is as follows’ The 
openmg hnes of the personal passage contam a reference to the 
‘long journey,’ and a request for the prayers of his readers. Then 
follow the Cynewulfian runes m the order F W U L C Y N. Im- 
mediately after the signature the personal passage is resumed with 
a second reference to the ‘long journey,’ and a second request for 
the prayers of his readers 

It IS odd that Sievers,®^ Trautmann,®^ Krapp,®^ and others, 
should have assumed without question that this repetition of ma- 
terial must be considered an martistic endmg of the poem. The 
reasons for the repetition become quite obvious if we compare 
the signature of the Fates with the signature of the Juliana, which is 
m phrasmg the closest to the Fates of all the rumc passages. We 
know from the Juliana that Cynewulf’s purpose m signmg his 
poems was m order that his readers, knowmg his name, might 
pray for him by ttame.^^ The Juliana contams but one request for 
the prayers of readers (718-29) because m that poem the runic 
signature precedes the request. A shrewd reader has already spelled 

5X Anglta, xui, 11-5 

53 Anglta Betblatt^ vi, ii 

54 Op cu Introd p xlv 

55 Juliana^ 710, bi noman minum 
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out the poet’s name in the rumc letters, and Cynewulf is in posi- 
tion to ask that the reader pray for him by name. 

In the Fates the situation is reversed. The famihar material of 
the Cynewulfian personal passage begins m lines 88-95. 

And now I pray the man who has pleasure m the 
course of this lay to entreat that holy band for me in my 
sorrow, for help and peace and protection How great a 
need have I of gende friends upon my journey when I 
seek out alone my long home, that unknown habitation, 
and leave behmd this body, this bit of earth, to be a spoil 
and feast for worms 

Tins first request for the prayers of readers is made before 
Cynewulf has disclosed his name. Reahzmg this, m the next 
sentence he begins the runic passage with the mtroductory state- 
ment ‘Now may a shrewd man, who has pleasure in song, learn 
who composed this lay.’ He then supphes the runes that form his 
name and adds the assurance: ‘Now you may know who, m these 
words, was unknown to men.’ Immediately, and quite naturally, 
he renews his request for their prayers: ‘May the man who has 
pleasure m the course of this lay be mindful to ask for me aid and 
comfort For I must go elsewhere far hence alone, set out on a 
journey out of this world to a habitation I myself know not where. 
Unknown are those dwellmgs, that habitation and home.’ This 
repetition of the request for mtercession and of the reference to 
the ‘long journey’ is m no structural sense martistic. It is not a 
‘second’ endmg of the poem, but a resumptive device rhetoncally 
not ineffective. 

There can be httle doubt, then, that the 122 hnes of the Fates of 
the Apostles constitute a umt made up of 88 hnes of versified mar- 
tyrology followed by 27 hnes contammg the characteristic ma- 
terial of the Cynewulfian rumc signature. 

But, from quite another pomt of view, the Fates has contmued 
to be the subject of discussion and debate. It has been suggested 
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that, j|jHice.the Fates follows immediately after the Andreas in the 
mahuscr^t,4t may Jiave been composed as a kmd of epilogue to 
die longer poem, the runic signature applying therefore not 
merely. to the Fates, but to the precedmg Andreas as well.®® 

There is ht'tle to support the theory that the Fates was mtended 
as an epilogu^. The manuscript throws no clear hght upon the 
matter, but such evidence as can be drawn from the two poems 
themselves points against the theory. The results of word tests 
and metrical tests set the Andreas qmte apart from the signed writ- 
mgs of our poet. In its borrowmg from the heroic verse, and its 
strammg after the heroic style and diction, the Andreas is nearer 
to Beowulf than to Cynewulf. Moreover, a umtmg of the Andreas 
and the Fates, even m the relation of poem and epilogue, produces 
unfortunate repetition m the cases of Andrew and Matthew, smce 
they are treated at length in the Andreas, and once again with the 
other apostles m the Fates. 

One bit of evidence which indicates that the Fates was not 
designed as an epilogue is found m the opemng hnes of the poem 
itself ‘Lo' travel worn, with weary heart, I fashioned this lay, 
gleaning far and wide the record how those pnncely men, 
honored and renowned, showed their heroism. Twelve were 
they, famous for their deeds, chosen of the Lord.’ It is significant 
that m this formal opening of the Fates the statement of theme 
mcludes no summary of material treated m the Andreas, but is a 
definitely proleptic reference to material which is to constitute 
the subject matter of the Fates itself. 

The Fates of the Apostles, then, is one of the four signed poems 
of Cynewulf, a brief and compressed and versified martyrology. 
There is no conclusive reason for behevmg it an epilogue to 
another poem. Belongmg to a type of composition famihar m 

56 The ‘epilogue’ theory has been supported chiefly by Sarrazin, Gollancz, and 
Trautmann A second theory, advanced by Skeat, that the Fans is a necessary and 
integral part of the Andrias, runs counter to all the evidence supplied by the two poems 
themselves 
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church hterature, it presents no anomaly m its brevity and lack 
of poetic extension. Nor need we wonder that the poet should 
mark so brief a composition with his rumc signature. The per- 
sonal passages of Juliana and the Fates alike set forth the poet’s 
reason for his signature. Not pride of authorship, but devout 
desire that the prayers of his readers may be offered for him by 
name is the motive. A samt’s hfe, a versified homily, a versified 
record of the fates of the twelve Apostles, all these alike offer 
opportunity to beseech the mtercession of the faithful Time has 
dealt kmdly with the record, and all the turmoil of eleven centu- 
ries has not drowned out that gendy repeated request of an 
humble and a contnte heart. 

Such is the record of the signed poems of the poet Cynewulf, 
and from these signed poems only can evidence be fairly drawn 
as to the poet’s personahty and poetic talent. Fanciful ascription 
of unsigned poems affords httle that is trustworthy m mterpreta- 
tion of his hfe and work. Cynewulf, the wandering minstrel, 
Cynewulf, the warrior and manner, Cynewulf, the youthful 
noble and courtier; these are portraits pain ted m mist What 
survives unchallenged is the record of a gentle churchman and 
theologian, a Christian penitent, versed m the Scriptures, ac- 
quainted with patristic leammg, skilled m rhetoric and poetics, a 
lover of the faithful. His poetic powers were devoted to the service 
of his rehgion under the banner of the Cross which he revered 
and adored. 
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Christ I; Christ III; Guthlac A; Guthlac B; Dream of the Rood 

I N ADDITION to the signed poems, there is a group of poems 
which cannot be defimtely attributed to Cynewulf on the 
evidence available, but which possess characteristics of theme, 
style, and diction which suggest that, if not his work, tliey are the 
work of collaborators or imitators. To this group belong the 
Advent and Trinity hymns of Christ /, the descriptive poem on 
the Last Judgment known as Christ III, the lync Dream of the Rood; 
Guthlac A and B, and the Phoenix! In three of these poems occur 
passages sufficiently similar m style and phrasmg to the personal 
passages of the signed poems to make it possible that we have m 
them authentic, if unsigned, work of Cynewulf. These are the 
Dream of the Rood, Guthlac B, and the Phoenix 

Christ I 

The short poems or hynms which make up Christ I are, as 
remarked above, lync elaborations of antiphons, or anthems, bor- 
rowed from the hturgy of the medieval church The antiphons 
underlymg the greater portion of Christ I were appomted to be 
sung at the services of Lauds, Vespers, and other Hours, durmg 
the Advent season. In the medieval hturgy these Advent antiphons 
were mterpretive of various aspects of the manifold significance of 
Chnst’s coming. Preceding and following the psalms and songs 
of the season, they served to call attention to their special sig- 
nificance, and to emphasize those portions which deserved par- 
ticular stress m the services of the day. Among them were seven 
so-called ‘greater’ antiphons, appomted for use m the services of 

I For discussion of the Fhomix see chapter on Christian Allegory, pp a90-3oo. 

*•35 
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the seven days immediately precedmg the Vigil of Christmas. 
Listed by their opemng phrases they were the following: O 
Eternal Wisdom; O Lord and Ruler of the House of David; O 
Root of Jesse; O Key of David; O Rising Brighmess; O King and 
Desire of All Nations; O Emmanuel. To these the Advent hturgy 
at times added others selected from a group of ‘lesser’ antiphons, 
which mcluded. O Virgm of Virgms, O Mistress of the World, 
O Kmg of Peace, and O Jerusalem. It was this combmed group of 
greater and lesser antiphons which furnished the germinal phras- 
mgs from which the poet elaborated his Advent lyncs.** 

These Advent antiphons, however, were not the only sources 
of Christ I, smce antiphons for Trmity Sunday, and for Epiphany, 
and the Feast of the Circumasion, qmte clearly furnish material 
for certain lyrics m the group. Lmes 378-4.15 of Chnst I are based 
upon two Trmity antiphons used as one. ‘O beata, et benedicta, 
et gloriosa Trimtas,’ and ‘Te jure laudant.’ The final lmes of the 
poem, 416-39, show an influence of the ‘O Wondrous Intercourse' 
used at the Feast of the Cucumcision and at the Vigil of the 
Epiphany, 

These various antiphons account for almost all the material of 
Christ I with the exception of a remarkable passage of dialogue 
between Joseph and Mary 111 lmes 164-214. It has been suggested 
that m these lmes we have the earhest dramatic scene m Enghsh 
hterature, and that the passage m this sense constitutes a precursor 
of the medieval miracle plays. Conybeare® remarks of this section' 

It IS in fact a dialogue between the Virgin Mary and 
Joseph, imitated probably from some of those apocryphal 
wntings current m the Middle Ages under the title of the 
^ The correspondences of material between the antiphons and the various sections 
of Chnst I are as follows Christ 1-17, O King and Desire of All Nations, Chnst 18-49, 
O Key of David, Chnst 50-70, O Jerusalem, Chnst 71-103, O Virgin of Virgins, Chnst 
104-i.g, O Rising Brightness, Chnst 130-63, O Emmanuel, Chnst 114-74, O King of 
Peace, Christ 175-347, O Mistress of the World, Chnst 348-77, O Root of Jesse and O 
Eternal Wisdom 
3 lllustrattms , p 101 
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Life, or the Gospel, of the Virgin. The dialogue com- 
mences with an address of the Virgm to Joseph cx- 
pressmg her fears lest she should be subjected by the 
rigor of the Jewish law to the punishment of an adulteress; 
and the answer of Joseph is occupied partly by the 
assurance of his steady behef m her punty, and other ex- 
pressions calculated to remove her distress; and partly by 
prayer and thanksgiving to the power which had so 
signally favored himself and his lineage 

The presence of this bit of dialogue embedded among the 
lyrics of Christ I has given rise to much discussion as to the possible 
hturgical use of the entire Advent group. It has been suggested^ 
that the whole series may have been composed to be sung m 
appropnate Advent services, and that, m this section, Joseph and 
Mary may actually have been mtroduced before the eyes of the 
congregation. This theory is perhaps m some degree motivated 
by a temptmg desire to establish, at this early date m English 
literature, the germ of the later medieval mystery play. Both 
Wiilker and Brooke advance the idea of dramatic representation 
quite tentatively, however, though both are mclmed to hold fast 
to a behef that the Advent hymns were mtended for singmg m 
parts, or by half-choirs, m appropriate festival services. 

A matter of interest m the Advent lyrics is the poet’s use of his 
source material. Cook® has pomted out that, brief as the Latm 
antiphons are, they are organized m triadic form with elements 
of mvocation, recital, and petition. These elements are repeated 
m the Old Enghsh lyrics But they are repeated m expanded form, 
and these expanded and elaborated borrowings from the antiphons 
are colored by the poet’s ‘reflections upon their nch devotional 
and doctrmal contents,’ and blended with cognate material drawn 
directly from Scriptural sources. 

The poet’s method may be most easily riiade clear by an exam- 

4 Wulker, Grundrtsi, 385, Brooke, History, 391-4 

3 Tho Christ of Cymwulf, Introd , xli-xhii 
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ination of his use of certain of the separate antiphons. The antiphon 
which underhes the first seventeen lines of the poem reads; ‘O 
Kmg and Desire of all nations, and chief Cornerstone, you who 
make two to be one: come now and save man whom you shaped 
of clay.’ From this wording the poet selects and stresses the image 
of the cornerstone and its special service m bmdmg mto firm 
union the walls of the buddmg He extends the image of the 
buildmg to symbolize not only the Christian Church, but the 
mdividual Christian as well, and sets forth the world’s need that 
the Craftsman come to repair this structure which now hes de- 
cayed imder its roof. For it was He who shaped the body and 
limbs of clay, and it is He who will rescue the wretched from 
affhction and fear. 

The second of the Advent hymns is based on the antiphon ‘O 
Key of David and Sceptre of the house of Israel, you who open 
and none shuts, who shut and none opens come and lead forth 
from the house of bondage the captive who sits m darkness and 
the shadow of death.’ The image of a leadmg-forth from bondage 
IS entirely ehmmated m the Old English elaboration, and m place 
of It the just Ruler who holds the keys of hfe is petitioned to 
‘show forth His hght’ upon those who sit sorrowmg m prison. In 
the second half of the lyric the image of the key leads the poet 
to the theme of the Virgm birth as the means whereby spiritual 
grace is to spread throughout the world, and life come to those 
who dwell m darkness. 

There is m the entire group no finer example of the poet’s 
effective handhng of his hturgical source matenal than the third 
of these Advent hymns. It is based on the antiphon: ‘O Jerusalem, 
city of the great God: lift up your eyes and behold your Lord, for 
He comes to loose you from your chams ’ The poet’s treatment of 
this material is a somewhat closer paraphrase than is employed in 
the two precedmg instances Each important element m the anti- 
phon is mcluded in the Old English lync, but m greatly expanded 
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form. ‘Jerusalem, city of the great God,’ is extended to a descrip- 
tive passage of nine Imes, and the phrase, ‘lift up your eyes and 
behold your Lord,’ expands mto a detailed portrayal of the com- 
ing of Christ m fulfilment of prophecy. The concepts symbolized 
by the ‘holy Jerusalem’ fluctuate throughout the lync, the term 
suggesting sometimes the heavenly Jerusalem, sometimes the 
earthly city, sometimes the Virgm Mary The lync is poetically 
one of the finest m the senes: 

O holy Jerusalem, Vision of Peace, 

Choicest of kingly seats, aty of Chnst, 

Homeland of angels, m thee alone 
Rest forever the souls of the nghteous, 

In glory exulting. No token of sm 
In that city-dwellmg shall ever be seen. 

But from thee all transgression shall flee afar, 

All trouble and toil. Thou art wondrously filled 
With holy hope, as thy name is named 
Lift up dune eyes on the wide creation. 

The dome of heaven, on every hand. 

Behold His commg, the King of glory 
Himself approaches to seek thee out. 

Takes abode in thee as the blessed prophets 
In their books foretold the birth of the Christ, 

To thy comfort spoke, thou fairest of aties! 

Now IS the Child come, bom to demolish 
The works of the Hebrews, He brmgs thee bliss. 

Looses thy bondage, draws nigh unto men. 

For He only knows their harrowing need. 

How man in his wretchedness waits upon mercy ® 

A fourth antiphon, which the poet elaborates m lines 71-103, 
is a dialogue between the daughters of Jerusalem and the Virgm 
‘O Virgm of virgms, how is this come to pass? Ye daughters of 
Jerusalem, why look ye wondermg at me? What ye behold is a 
divme mystery.’ This brief questionand answer is greatly expanded 

6 Christ, 50-70 
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by the poet into a detailed discussion of the mystery of the Virgin 
birth. Mary’s answer becomes a doctrinal statement of the signif- 
icance of Christ’s cormng. The sm of Eve is done away, the curse 
revoked, the lowher sex exalted. New hope is come for man and 
maid. 

Lmes 275-347 ^re a lync hymn to the Virgin based upon the 
antiphon’ ‘O Mistress of the world, sprung of royal seed; from 
thy womb did Christ go forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, 
here m a manger hes He who rules the stars ’ The praise of Mary 
goes far beyond the wordmg of the antiphon, mcludmg the fine 
image of the prophecy of Isaiah by which the Virgm is identified 
with the ‘prmcely portal, the lofty door with firm-fixed bolts,’ 
through which the Savior came to earth. The opening lmes of the 
hymn illustrate the mood of lync mvocation which characterizes 
the whole: 

Hail, Thou most worthy m all the world • 

Thou purest maiden that ever on earth 
Through the long ages hved among men ' 

All mortals nghtly with happy hearts 
Name thee blessed and hail thee Bride 
Of the King of glory. The thanes of Christ, 

In heaven the highest, carol and sing. 

Proclaiming thee lady of the heavenly legions, 

Of earthly orders, and the hosts of hell ’’ 

Near the close of these Advent hymns (378-415) arc 38 lines 
based on two Tnnity antiphons. Umted these antiphons read 
‘O holy, blessed, and glorious Tnnity, Father, Son, and Holy 
Spint; Thee all creatures rightly praise, adore, and glorify, O 
blessed Tnnity.’ From this suggestion the poet has developed a 
hymn in praise of the Trmity placed in the mouths of the ‘right- 
eous order of Seraphim,’ whose state of glory he has already 
desenbed. This passage has been compared by Burgert® to the 

7 IJ 175-86 

8 Tht DepemUnce of Part I of Cymwulf s Chrtst upon tho Anttphonary ^ p 18 
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Doxology used to terminate Church hymns, and used by him as 
evidence that the poet attempted to bind these Advent hymns 
into a structural unity. Aside from other uncertainties in Burgert’s 
theory, it should be noted that these lines do not actually terminate 
the Advent hymns, smee they are followed by concluding lines 
(416-39), which recapitulate and complete the general theme of 
the lyrics, namely, the mystery and wonder of the Advent. This 
final passage is based, m part at least, on the antiphon’ ‘O Won- 
drous mtercourse’ the Creator of the race of men has stooped to 
be bom of a Virgin, assummg mortal flesh and appearmg with- 
out seed as a man, He has bestowed His divmity upon us.’ From 
this recapitulation the poet turns to his concludmg exhortation; 
‘wherefore wc should exalt Him by deed and word m full devo- 
tion’ that every man may ‘come to the joy of the land of the hving 
where thenceforth we may dwell forever m bhss.’ 

Even a first acquamtance with the Advent hymns reveals their 
unusual quahty. The poet’s versatihty m poetic elaboration is out- 
standing. His expansions of material vary throughout the series 
both in method and degree. In some mstances, as m the ‘O 
Jerusalem,’ the expansion is simple m nature, consistmg chiefly in 
the enlargement, by synonym and detail, of elements existent in 
the antiphon. But m other instances the method is far more com- 
plex In the lync based upon the ‘O Kmg of Peace,’ certain phrases 
of the antiphon are elaborated mto definitely doctrmal statement, 
and others are illustrated or symbohzed by new and striking images 
not contamed or imphcd m the origmal. Elsewhere, as m the 
Trimty lyric, the process rises from paraphrase and elaboration to 
creative improvisation m the spirit of the origmal, as when the 
‘Te jure laudant’ phrase is developed mto a hymn in praise of the 
Tnnity sung by the Seraphim. Perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of this body of rehgious verse is its blpndmg of the poet’s 
lyric gift, sensitive and sustamed, with the churchman’s doctrmal 
concern m the central mystenes of the Advent season. 
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Chhist III 

The third part of the Christ (867-1664) is a superb descriptive 
unit reflecting a variety of sources. The organization of the poem 
IS chiefly governed by an alphabetic Latm hymn on the Last 
Judgment quoted by Bede in his De Arte Metrica, chapter 2, the 
Apparehit repentina dies magna Domtm} Though the poet has 
omitted material contained in certain couplets (B, L, P, Y, Z), 
and has greatly amplified the brief suggestions of other portions 
of the hymn, the descnptive order of Christ III is the order of the 
hymn, and there are many verbal correspondences between the 
Latin and the Old Enghsh texts In addition to this prmapal 
source, occasional sections of the poem quite clearly are m varymg 
degree dependent on passages m the writmgs of Ephraem Syrus, 
Augustme, Caesarius of Arles, and Gregory. Even this hst of 
sources, or analogues, does not account for all the material of the 
Old Enghsh poem; a considerable portion must be credited to the 
poet’s own creative mvention, or to an undiscovered source or 
sources. 

The Christ III reveals descriptive power of a high order of 
excellence. As m Genesis B, there is unusually frequent occurrence 
of the long six-stress hne, and the vocabulary employed seems 
here and there to suggest Old Saxon influence These facts led 
Bmz^® to beheve that the Christ III, like the Genesis B, is a transla- 
tion of an Old Saxon origmal. 

The Old Enghsh poem is an extraordmanly dramatic and emo- 
tional vision of the Last Judgment in which the cosmic fury of the 
fires of Doomsday and the hope and terror with which the souls 
of men are brought to Judgment are superbly set forth Many of 
the descnptive details which give dramatic mtensity to the scene 

9 See Cook, Cynewulf’s Principal Source for the Third Part of Christ,’ Modtm 
Language Notes, iv, 340-51, also Cook’s edition of the Chrsst, pp 171-7 

10 G him, Vntersuchungen xutn altengUscheu jogennanten Christ, ’Ra.sel, 1907 
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arc found not merely in the text of the alphabetic hymn which 
underhes the poem, but m well-knoAvn passages of Scripture. 
Such features of Doomsday as the darkenmg of sun and moon,^^ 
the falling of the stars, the earthquake*® and fires of judgment,** 
the gathermg of mankmd from the four quarters of the world,*® 
and the coming of the Son of man with power and great glory,*® 
all have their famihar Scriptural analogues. 

The poem from its openmg hnes has an mtensity of mood and 
a dramatic vividness of detail which make it descriptive pamtmg 
of unusual excellence The great day of the Lord shall come sud- 
denly, as a crafty thief steals upon slcepmg men. With this keynote 
of suddenness and surprise the description of Doomsday is begun: 

Then from the four quarters of this fair world, 

From the uttermost comers of the kingdom of earth, 

In unison soundmg all-shinmg angels 
Shall blow their trumpets in one great blast. 

Middle-earth shall tremble, the ground under men 
Loud shall resound the strains of the trumpets 
Swelhng clear to the course of the stars 
They shall peal and smg from south and north. 

From east and west over all creation 

They shall waken from death the sons of warnors. 

The race of men from the ancient earth. 

In terror of Judgment They shall bid them stand, 

Startmg up straightway from their deep sleep 
Then shall one behold a sorrosvmg host. 

Sad m spint and sore distressed. 

In woe lamenting the deeds of hfe, 

Trembhng in terror 

Then sudden on Mount Sion from the south and east 
Shall come from the Creator a radiance of the sun 

II Isaiah xiii 10, Ezek xxxii 7, Joel 11 10, 111 13, Mark xiii 2.4 

II Mark xiii 15, Rev vi 13 

13 Rev VI II 

14 Ps 1 3, xcvii 3, Hav 111 5,1 Thess 1 8 

13 Mark xiii 17 

16 Mark xiii i£ 
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Beaming more bnghtly than men may imagmc, 

Shimng m splendor, when the Son of God 
Through the archmg heavens appears to man 
Then cometh the wondrous presence of Chnst, 

The glory of the Great King, from the eastern skies, 

Sweet of spirit to His chosen people. 

Stem to the sinful 

At the appearance of the Great Judge there need be no fear for 
Christ’s beloved, who have pleased Him well m words and works. 
They shall behold with great joy a gracious and gentle fnend. But 
to sinful men the sight shall be a terror. There follows a brief 
homiletic passage m which the poet pomts out how great a blessmg 
for men of wdsdom is this knowledge of Judgment to come By 
this wammg they shall be so moved to virtue that m the Last Day 
they shall have no need to fear when the Lord of all creation 
appears m glory to judge the hosts of men. 

There follows a vivid portrayal of the ragmg wind and fire of 
Judgment, whose combmed fury consumes the umverse. Amid 
the ravemng flame and crashmg of the storm rmg out the strams 
of the heavenly trumpets. The earth withers m the whirlwmd, 
the heavens crash, the stars fall from their stations. 

There is dm through the deep Creation Before the Lord 
The greatest of ragmg fires goes flammg over earth. 

The hot blaze surges, the heavens shall crash. 

The steadfast hght of the stars shall fail 
The sun shall be darkened to the hue of blood, 

Which shone so bnghtly for the sons of men 
Over the ancient earth. The moon herself 
That by mght illummed mankmd with her hght 
Shall sink from her station; so also the stars. 

Swept by the whirlwmd through the storm-beat air. 

Shall vamsh from the heavens . . . 

Loud shall resound over the spaaous earth 
The peal of heaven’s trumpets; on seven sides 

17 Christ , 878-5X, 859-308 
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The winds shall rage, raving in uproar. 

They shall wake and wither the world with their storm, 

They shall fill with fear all creatures of earth. 

Then shall be heard the heaviest of crashes. 

Mighty and deafenmg, a measureless blast. 

The greatest of tumults, terrible to men i* 

For the most strikmg image of Christ III the Latm hymn offers 
no origmal. As the Old English poet paints the scene of Judgment, 
when the physical universe sinks m rum and hght dies out from 
sun, moon, and stars, the Cross shall shme resplendent over all 
creation m the place of the sun. As it towers in the heavens, 
drenched with the Savior’s blood, its radiance illummes the uni- 
verse. In Its rays all shadows are dispelled. It is the shining symbol 
of the hope of the righteous and the terror of transgressors. 

It IS not possible to point with certamty to a specific source for 
this magnificent passage, though the image itself is contained in 
Matthew xxiv. 30. A respond from the liturgy of the Feasts of the 
Invention of the Cross, and Exaltation of the Cross, and certam 
passages from the writmgs of Ephraem Syrus could have fur- 
nished the poet with many of the details which he employs.*® 
The respond reads' ‘The sign of the Cross shall appear m the 
heavens when the Lord comes to Judgment; then shall be manifest 
all the secrets of the heart.’ A passage from Ephraem Syrus 
furnishes an even closer analogue ‘On the last day when the 
second cormng of our Lord shall have da-wned, the holy Rood in 
great glory, with a host of angel choirs, shall appear in the 
heavens, bringmg terror to transgressors but joy and hght to the 
faithful, announcing the conung of the great Kmg.’®* 

18 Christ HI, 930-40, 947-55 

19 See Cook, Tht Christ ef Cymwulf, pp 189-93 

10 Optra, V, zii 

■Li Neither of these source passages, it will be noted, represents the Cross as still 
moist with the Savior's blood It is interesting that this detail occurs not only in 
Chritt III but also in the Drtam of tbi Rood, where the poet has vision of the Cross 
alternately drenched with the sacred blood, and gleaming with jewels and gold 
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Amid these scenes of tumult and terror all the race of men 
shall rise to Judgment; 

Then straightway all of Adam’s km 

Shall be clothed with flesh, shall come to an end 

Of rest m earth, and all mankmd 

Shall nse to hfe, put on body and hmbs, 

Made young agam at the commg of Chnst. 

Each shall have on him, of evil or good, 

All his soul gathered m the years gone-by. 

Shall have both together, body and soul. 

Then the manner of his works, and the memory of his words. 
The hidden musmgs and thoughts of his heart. 

Shall come to hght before the heavenly King.“ 

In repentant terror mankmd shall realize too late that it was the 
Lord of all creation who suffered upon the Cross. Even the dumb 
creation had wondrously recognized the divmity of Christ. But 
suifial man had failed m perception. There follows a catalogue of 
evidences of nature’s sympathy with the Passion of our Lord. The 
heavens had put forth a radiant herald of His Nativity. The sea 
had rendered itself firm to His footmg. At the Crucifixion the sun 
darkened, the earth quaked and gave up her dead, trees ran with 
bloody sap. 

In these Imes the poet may have been fohowmg portions of a 
homily of Gregory. There are many correspondences of detail 
between the homily and the Old Enghsh texf the star of the 
Nativity (1151), the earthquake (1143), the darkcmng of the sun 
(1132), the sphtting of walls and rocks (1141-2), the givmg up of 
the dead (1161). But there is also a marked difference m the two 
accounts m the order m which these phenomena are set forth 
The Christ III passage, moreover, contams illustrations of nature’s 
sympathy which are not found in Gregory. If the homily of 
Gregory is in fact the onginal of the Old English hnes, the poet 

li Chrm 111, 10x7-38 
X 3 Horn tn Evtmg , i, lo. 
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used his original quite freely, perhaps from memory, and added 
details from other sources, or of his own invention. One such 
detail, the bloody sap of trees, occurs in the Apocryphal 2 Esdras 
V 5 : ‘et de hgno sanguis stdlabit.’ There, however, the bloody sap 
IS a detail of apocalyptic vision, whereas m Christ III it is referred 
to the Crucifixion. 

One of the most dramatic sections of the Old English poem is 
a long mdictment of man’s mgraatude, spoken from the throne 
of Judgment and rehearsmg man’s creation, the blessmgs of para- 
dise which he had lost through sm, God’s pity shown m the In- 
carnation and Passion, and sinful man’s rejection of divme mercy: 
‘Heavier for me the Cross of your sms whereon I am unwilhngly 
hung, than that other Cross whereon I mounted up of Mme own 
free will . . Poor was I m the world that you might have wealth 
m heaven, wretched was I m your lungdom that you might have 
bliss m Mme Yet for all this you knew no thanks m your heart 
to your Savior.’ Analogues to this passage are to be found m the 
De Judicio et Compunctwne of Ephraem Syrus,*^ and m a sermon of 
Caesarius of Arles. Portions of the Christ III passage are almost 
htcral translation from this latter work. 

The final Imes of the poem*® are outstandmg m fehcity of 
imagery and rhythm They are based on a portion of a com- 
mentary of Gregory,** and from tlus ongmal take over both idea 
and phrasmg The passage is a conventional picture of the heavenly 
hfe set forth m transcendent fullness of hght and love, peace and 
blessedness. Form and phrasing are governed by an extended 
antithesis, m which these heavenly joys are set m contrast to the 
mherent imperfections by which the ideal is inevitably condi- 
tioned m this earthly existence. In Gregory this antithesis is em- 

14 Optra, V, 51 

15 Sirmt 349, Migne, xxxix, 1107 

16 1634-64 

17 In Sipttm Psalm Potmt Exposttio, Migne, Ixxix, 657-8 
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bodied in a massed series of brief, parallel phrases, e.g. ‘light 
without darkness, gladness without grief, health without blemish, 
hfe without death.’ In the Old English elaboration of the material 
this contmuous massmg is broken, the antithetic phrjises bemg 
distributed, and assigned m the Old Enghsh verse structure only 
to second half-hnes. An extended use of balanced elements be- 
comes a controlling feature of the poetic structure. The passage 
thus affords an excellent example of the shapmg skill of the poet’s 
techmque m transformation of the Latm prose original mto new 
rhetorical and rhydimic patterns. The recreated whole forms a 
fittmg epilogue to a poem m which conventional conceptions of 
the Judgment scene are rendered with doctrmal smcerity and 
poetic vigor. In the body of Old Enghsh rehgious verse Christ III 
ranks high for the energy of imagmation, fehcity of diction, 
fluency of rhythm, and wealth of rhetoncal adornment by which 
a borrowed and conventional subject matter is shaped mto new 
patterns of dignity and grace: 

There is song of angels and bliss of the saints, 

The Savior’s dear presence shinmg more bright 
On all His beloved than light of the sun 
There is love of dear ones, life without death, 

A joyous company, youth without age; 

A host of heaven’s multitudes, health without pain, 

For the souls of the righteous rest without toil 
There is splendor of the blessed, day without darkness 
Shinmg and glonous, bhss without sorrow. 

Peace among fnends forever without dissension 
For the happy m heaven, love without envy 
In that holy throng No hunger there nor thirst. 

Nor sleep nor sickness, nor burmng sun, 

Nor cold nor care. But the band of the blessed. 

Most shmmg of legions, shall dehght forever 
In the grace of the Kmg, and glory with God.** 

2.8 Ckritt III , 1649-64 
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GtrrHLAC 

Following Christ III in the Exeter Book“ is a versified' saint’s 
legend. The subject matter is derived from a Latm chronicle of 
an Enghsh herrmt-saint, Guthlac of the Fens, and is set forth in 
two sections, Guthlac A and Guthlac B. These two sections are in 
fact separate poems, apparently written at different dates, and 
perhaps by different poets. Guthlac A, or Guthlac the Hermit, nms 
to Ime 818,^° Guthlac B, or Guthlac s Death, from 818 to the end. 
Both sections draw material from the Latm life of the samt wntten 
by a certaui Fehx of the Abbey of Croyland.®* 

Guthlac A IS a narrative of the assaults and temptations brought 
agamst Guthlac by demons who haunted the countryside m which 
he had made his hermitage. Their attempts to shake the Chrisaan 
faith of the samt are described m detail, and Guthlac’s final 
tnumph over the powers of evil is celebrated m spirited verse. 
Guthlac B contams a brief resum6 of portions of this matenal, but 
IS chiefly devoted to an account of the samt’s last illness and death. 

The problem of the relationship between the two poems brings 
up puzzluig questions which cannot be dogmatically answered. 
But in some matters of importance we have reasonable certamty. 
It IS clear that both poems are m some degree dependent on the 
Latm Vita, that Guthlac A was apparently of earher date, and 
known to the poet of Guthlac B, and that Guthlac B has many 
characteristics of Cynewulfian mood and idiom These close re- 
semblances m style have led to the conjecture®^ that Guthlac B 

19 Fols 33l>-52.b 

30 Line numbering in this discussion of Guthlac is based on the text of Krapp and 
Dobbie, in their edition of the Exeter Book 

31 It has been generally admitted that Guthlac B depends upon the Latin Vita, 
(_Acta Sanctmim, Vol n, April, 37!! ) but there has been difference of opinion regarding 
Guthlac A Gerould's detailed analysis, however QAcd Lan^ Nctis xxxii, 77-86), 
indicates clearly that material in Guthlac A also is drawn from the Latin of Felix 

31 Cf Charitius, Anglia, it, 163-308 
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may have been written by Cynewulf, and it has been suggested®* 
that the missing ending of the poem may have included the 
characteristic rumc signature. 

Guthlac a 

It is not quite clear at what pomt m the manuscript Guthlac A 
does in fact begin. A passage of 29 lines immediately following 
hne 1664 of the Christ has been variously regarded as the ending 
of Christ III, as the begmnmg of Guthlac A, and as a fragment of 
an independent poem. The row of capitals with which the passage 
begms m the manuscnpt indicates the judgment of the scribe that 
a new poem is begmnmg. There is, moreover, no scribal indica- 
tion of any break after Ime 29. The evidence of the manuscnpt, 
therefore, favors the oprmon that these 29 hues are the openmg 
hues of Guthlac A. The nature of the subject matter, on the other 
hand, has led many to regard the passage as an mdependent 
fragment. 

The temptation of St. Guthlac took place, so the poet tells us, 
‘withm the times of men who stiU remember and revere him.’ 
But It would be a mistake to assume from this statement, or from 
others m the poem similar to it,*^ that Guthlac Ais z rendermg of 
material which came to the poet chiefly by oral tradition. Gerould 
has clearly shown that m not a few sections of A the author was 
workmg, more closely or less closely, with subject matter which 
he must have denved from the Latm text.** 

But there are evidences m the poem that the poet’s shapmg of 
his matenal was affected m important ways by the mfluence of 
hterary and ecclesiastical tradition. In the prologue** is a passage 
not found m Fehx, which begms, ‘Many are the orders m this 
world which ascend to be numbered among the samts.’ Here the 

}} Wulker, Grundrtss, 18} 

}4 Cf II io8-io, 40I-Z, 751-4 
35. Mod La»$ Notts, xxxii, 77-86 
36 Guthlac^ 30-61 
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poet is dearly writing, as Gerould points out, in the tradition 
exemplified m the ‘Multi vamque sunt gradus per quos ad 
coelorum regna conscenditur,’ of Gregory of Tours,” and in 
Lactantius’ employment of the same figure m the De ira dei.^ 

There is a close hterary relationship between a portion of 
Guthlac d” and the first 365 hnesof Christ and Satan. Clubb m 
1925 pointed out that m those hnes of the poem which are de- 
voted to the threats of the demons and Guthlac’s rephes, ‘the 
phraseology throughout is strongly remmiscent of the “laments” 
in Christ and Satan, and in some hnes necessitates the assumption 
either of direct borrowmg of one poem from the other, or of 
mdcbtedness on the part of both to some common source 
Clubb’s tables of correspondence^^ show the frequency of these 
parallels Smce the phrases common to the two poems ‘have much 
more pomt m their setting m Christ and Satan than m Guthlac,' 
Clubb concludes that either the poet of Guthlac A borrowed from 
Christ and Satan, or both poems were dependent on a common 
source as yet undiscovered 

The narrauvc matenal m Guthlac A, the strife of the samt with 
the demons, is derived from the Vita of Felix Guthlac’s youth had 
been wayward In later years, an angel and a demon, after the 
fashion of later morahty plays, did batde for his soul In the end 
God decreed the defeat of the devil. 

With a guardian angel m constant attendance, St. Guthlac 
established a hermitage in the wilds. A host of demons, who had 
formerly haunted the lonely borderlands where Guthlac settled, 
make repeated assaults upon the saint, filhng the air with un- 
hallowed tumult and threatening him with death by fire. But the 
evil shapes which gather agamst him so fiercely m the murky 

37 Migne, Pat Lat , Ixxi, 1055 

38 Dt tra det, 1, Brandt, 1893, p 69 

39 Guthlac, 530-684 

40 'Christ and Satan, Yah Studiti in English, Ixx, p xxvii 

41 Op cit pp xxviii-xxix 
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night find the saint constant m piety and Aortue. He defies the 
fiends to do their worst against the body, rejoicing that they may 
not lay hand upon the soul: 

Although fierce-hearted you harry my flesh 
With surge of fire and greedy flame, 

Yet shall you never turn my resolve, 

While my wit holds out. Though you punish the body, 

You may not with evd pierce to the soul, 

You shall bnng it to better thmgs. Therefore I bide 
What my Lord allots me, dreading not death 
Though my blood and bone shall both together 
Be for earth’s mcrease, the spirit that hves 
Shall j oumey forth unto fairer j oys, 

And there dehght in a loveher dwelling 

From this pomt the trials of Guthlac are set forth m spiritual 
rather than in physical terms. The cruder horrors of the earher 
scenes arc replaced by temptations designed with subtler penetra- 
tion to pierce to the soul. Secret evils in the life of the Church are 
cited by the fiends as proof that the institution m which he puts 
his trust is rotten and corrupt A vision of the yawning fires of 
Hell IS revealed to him in prophecy of the doom that awaits 
after death. 

It IS a matter of interest that the long passage dealmg with the 
corrupt monasteries^® has no onginal in Felix. Unless it rests on 
some text of the Vita unknown to us, it must be considered an 
addition made by the Old Enghsh poet, and in some degree re- 
flectmg prevaihng cntiasm of the monastic orders. That the con- 
ditions described had begun to manifest themselves in the Enghsh 
Church we know definitely from letters of Alcum and Bede. 

It is always easy to overemphasize the defects of an age, or an 
institution. The Church included within its fold both m parochial 
office and m the monastic establishments many humble and sm- 

41. Guthlac, 374-83 

43. Guthlac, 
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cere men whose purity of character and earnestness of Hfe left their 
stamp on all who came withm their influence. With this in mind, 
St. Guthlac repudiates the slurrmg msmuations of his tempters, 
and asserts the homely truth that, as years brmg wisdom, the 
folhes of youth give place to the disciphne and virtue of age" 

You reproach me with condoning the lax rules and un- 
bndled spint of young men m God’s temples, thus would 
you disparage the reputation of holy men The weaker 
you sought out; the better you judged not accordmg to 
their deeds Yet they shall not remain unknown. I wiU 
speak the truth God shaped youth and man’s joy, and 
youth can not bring forth tlie after-harvest m the first 
blade Young men have joy m the delights of the world, 
until the passmg of years disciplmes their youth so that 
the spint loves the aspect and condition of that maturer 
mood, by wluch many throughout the world are 
governed in their way of life. When the spint puts aside 
the follies of youth, then men show the world their 
wisdom This you do not bring out, you rehearse the 
guilt of the sinful, but are unwillmg to make known the 
spirit and conduct of the nghteous ** 

In these lines, if we are to regard the passage on the monastenes 
as an addition by tlie Old Enghsh poet, we seem to have his reason 
for the mtcrpolation. What more telhng blow could be struck 
against unjust slander of the monasteries than to mtroduce it as 
an element m the trial of St. Guthlac’s faith, in order to show by 
his reply how maccurate and mcomplete an estimate it afforded 
both of mdividual and mstitution? 

Silenced by the samt’s eloquent defense of the monastenes, the 
demons subject his faith to a new test They bear him captive to 
the doors of hell and there, in sight of all its horrors, prophesy 
that his soul is doomed to eternal punishment m torment of fire. 
But Guthlac recites his trust m the power of the Trinity whose 

+4 11 488-507 
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decrees uphold earth and heaven, and proclaims the damnation 
of the fiends: ‘It is for you that dark home is prepared. There 
you shall suffer an everlasting torment.’" 

St. Bartholomew is sent to rescue Guthlac from his bondage. 
By his command the fiends are compelled to hft up the samt m 
their hands, and bear him unharmed back to his hermitage. The 
return of Guthlac is hailed by all his woodland neighbors of bird 
and beast m a passage that is umque m Old English poetry for 
dehcacy of nature-pamting, and sensitive suggestion of a hvmg 
sympathy between the spint of man and the forms of the natural 
world about him' 

In joy and tnumph the hermit returned 

To his hdl-side home, where many a creature 

Sang Guthlac’s praises m fervent strains 

The birds of the woodland made known by their notes 

The saint’s home-commg. He held them out food 

While they flew m hunger about his hand 

In great desire, m his succor rejoiced 

So that kindly spmt, from man’s joys severed. 

Served the Lord and, forsakmg the world. 

Found joy m wild thihgs and beasts of the wood 
Sweet were the meadows, the season new. 

Winsome the bird-calls, the blossoming earth. 

The cuckoos sang Spnng Steadfast and blessed, 

Guthlac was gladdened with joy of his home 
In God’s safe-keepmg the meadows lay green 
A helper from heaven had driven out the fiends 

What joy, asks the poet, could be more fair than this victory 
of Guthlac over the powers of evil, which came to pass ‘withm 
the days of our own time’ ? The final Imes of the poem rehearse 
briefly the latter years of the samt, and his steadfasmcss in a piety 
of life wherein he ‘lessened httle.’ His death is mentioned, but is 

45 *1 673-9 

46 11 732.-48 
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not, as in Guthlac B, described at length. His soul is borne in the 
arms of angels before the face of the Eternal Judge. The record of 
his hfe is stressed by the poet as a pattern for pious men, who win 
eternal hfe m heaven by their words and works on earth. 

Guthlac B 

Guthlac B, or Guthlac s Death, begms with a prologue appro- 
pnately adapted to mtroduce the theme of death. The opemng 
lines con tarn a compressed rehearsal of the Creation and the Fall 
of Man, by which death first came into the world. Never since 
that day has there hved a man ‘so wise of heart, or eager m the 
will of God, that he could shun the bitter dnnk that Eve of old 
poured out for Adam ’ Death, smee that tragic Fall, has had in- 
exorable power over men Now it comes to Guthlac. So runs the 
sequence of the poet’s thought 

This prologue is followed by a very bnef resume of Guthlac's 
hfe as a hermit, includmg a vivid dupheate of the Guthlac A 
description of the forest birds that fluttered about his hands in 
hunger as he dealt out their daily food. There is brief reference to 
the samt’s mmistrations to the sick and wretched, and to the 
trials which he had endured at the hands of the demons. 

After fifteen years of hermit life Guthlac’s last illness came upon 
him, his body bummg with disease, his flesh wasted, his hmbs 
heavy with pain. ‘The dnnk was now at hand that Eve brewed 
for Adam m the bcgmmng of the world.’ This renewed allusion 
to the Fall forms the prelude to a bnef mset on the mexorable and 
inevitable nature of death, winch is poetically one of the ‘show’ 
passages of Guthlac B. The poet, in the course of 12 Imes, personi- 
fies Death in three quite distinct images' Death, the cupbearer; 
Death, the keeper of the door which swings suddenly wide; and 
Death, the lone and relentless wamor who rushes on man with 
greedy grasp. Bnefly as each image is sketched, the whole is 
superb in its fusion and sharpness of suggestion: 
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No man ever of the sons of men, 

No mortal on earth, from the first beginning 
Could shun the draught of the bitter drmk 
In Death’s deep cup When the dark hour comes. 

Sudden the latch lifts, and the entrance opens 
No mortal ever, mantled m flesh, 

Lofty or lowly, has escaped with life. 

But Death rushes on him with greedy grasp 
So the Lone-Stalker m the shadows of night. 

Gauntest of warnors, greedy for slaughter. 

Drew mgh unto Guthlac 

The disease from which the samt suffers runs its swift course. 
The season is Holy Week Guthlac prophesies his death m seven 
days’ time, and comforts the tears of his attendant with a descrip- 
tion of the willmg journey on which he is settmg forth to a land 
where is neither sorrow nor pam, but blessedness and joy forever. 
When the mornmg of Easter dawns, Guthlac summons his ebbmg 
strength to join m the services of that holy festival, proclaiming 
the gospel to his attendant with such wisdom of revelation that 
‘it seemed rather to be the words of an angel than the teachmg of 
any mortal man ’ 

When six days have passed, about midday of the seventh, 
Gutlilac’s end is at hand He sends a last greetmg to his sister, with 
prophecy of their union hereafter ‘before the face of the Eternal 
Judge.’ Questioned by his attendant concemmg an unknown 
voice which he has often heard m secret converse with Guthlac, 
the samt reveals that from the first beginnmg of his hermit-life 
a heavenly visitant had appeared to hun mght and morning, 
bringmg spiritual guidance and strength. So pass the last hours of 
Guthlac’s hfe. 

The death-scene is perhaps the finest bit of sustamed description 
in the poem. Form and mood furnish illustration, partly of the 
conventional impnnt of the samt’s legend itself, and partly of a 

47. 11. 987-99 
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vivid simplicity of description which is the poet’s own. The mood 
is the pervadmg spint of religious piety, the flower and fulfilment 
of the Chnstian faith. The passmg of a samtly spirit is heralded by 
heavenly anthems of triumph and joy as Guthlac’s soul finds 
everlasting peace' 

As in summer season the flowers are fragrant 
Bloommg m meadows, blowmg honey-sweet, 

So all the long day to the droppmg of everung 
The samt’s breath rose The shinmg Sun 
Sank to its settmg, dusking the northern sky. 

Dark under cloud draping the world m shadow. 

Enfolding in darkness, night fell on the treasures of earth. 

Then came a great gleammg holy from on high. 

Shining m splendor over the aties of men 
Stricken by death-darts the blessed one bravely 
Awaited his life’s ending, and all the night through 
Bnghtly a glory gleamed round the samt 
Shadows vamshed dissolving under the sky, 

A radiance shone, a heavenly candle. 

Round the holy house, from the evening gloaming 
Till dawn from the east rose over the sea. 

The warm sun’s gleam Then the heir of glory 
In spint courageous spoke to his thane. 

’’Tis time to betake you, and hasten your errand, 

Bearmg to my dear one the message I bade. 

Now my soul severs its ties to the body. 

Eager for its journey to the joys of God ’ 

Then humbly houseled with heavenly food, 

And liftmg Ins eyes, the head’s holy gems. 

His hands to heaven, in joy of his reward 
He sent forth his spirit in grace of good works 
To bliss everlasting m the glory of God 
Then was Guthlac’s soul blessedly gmded 
On Its upward way. Angels bore it 
To eternal bliss But the body lay cold. 

Lifeless under heaven The beacon shone, 

Bnghtest of beams. The radiance lay 
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Round the holy house, a heavenly splendor, 

F illing the air hkc a tower of flame 
Brighter than sun ever seen m the sky. 

Or beauty of stars Then bands of angels 
Sang songs of triumph; the strains resounded 
Wide under heaven, the joy of the samts 
The heavenly bhss filled the saint’s abode 
With winsome odors, and wondrous sound 
Of angel voices There it was sweeter 
Than speech may tell as the savor and song, 

The heavenly harmony and the holy hymns, 

The glory of God, filled all the firmament, 

Stram upon strain 

A reader is tempted to believe that the final lines of Guthlac B 
must have been penned by the Old Enghsh poet with the elegiac 
strains of the Wanderer m mind. The association would be m no 
way an unnatural one, smee there are elements in the final scene 
of Guthlac which call to memory the gneving exile whose hfe 
has been so bitterly darkened by the death of his lord The fate 
and mood of the Wanderer are m this sense similar to the fate 
and mood of Guthlac’s faithful attendant, whose master also is 
now ‘covered over with earth,’ and who departs in sorrow to bear 
the saint’s last greetings to his sister. The openmg Imes of his 
announcement of Guthlac’s death seem to echo unmistakably in 
phrase and mood the Wanderer’s stoic lament" 

Courage is best for the heart that must bear 

Many bitter evils, and darkly brood 

On the loss of his lord, when the dread hour nears. 

Fixed by Fate’s weaving That he knows well 

Who with gnevmg heart wanders knowmg his gold-lord 

Rests under earth Wretchedly he departs 

With sorrowful spirit. All joy is spent 

For one who heavy-hearted endures such hardships 

48. 11 1173-1315 
49 Guthlac, 1348-56 
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Both the theme and phraseology of the passage are a compressed 
duphcation of those poignant strains of the Wanderer^ which deal 
with the tragic state of an exile uprooted and driven with the 
wind by the death of his lord, who ponders with sad heart the 
vanished joy of the past. 

Dream of the Rood 

In three Old English poems veneration of the Cross receives 
stressed and memorable expression: the Elene, Christ III, and 
Dream of the Rood. Of these, Christ III and the Dream have most 
in common both in spirit and detail. Cynewulf’s Elene, as we have 
seen, is a narrative of the Invention of the Cross, which attams 
Its greatest poetic distinction m two inadental passages, the 
descriptions of Constantme’s battle against the Huns, and Elene’s 
sea-joumey. In the Imes which deal with the Cross itself, the E/ene 
makes little display of that lync emotion which is so contmuously 
characteristic of the Dream of the Rood, and which colors at least 
two passages m Christ III Of the three poems, it is the Dream of 
the Rood which, among all Old Enghsh rehgious poems, has 
pre-eminent distmction as a superb lync presentation of a religious 
adoration which finds its symbol in the Cross 

The veneration with which Old English poets glorify the Cross 
as the greatest of all symbols cannot be considered m itself a de- 
rivative, solely or even chiefly, of the poetic imagmation. Whether 
or not they were professional churchmen, the rehgious poets 
were obviously well versed m doctrme and patnstic learning, and 
reflected in their poems much that was conventional in profes- 
sional exegesis, and m mystical mterpretation of ecclesiastical 
detail. Cynewulf, in the epilogue to Elene, refers to the care with 
which he had gathered, weighed, and sifted details of the Cross 
legend, until greater knowledge had brought him deeper under- 
standmg. It seems unlikely that this statement refers merely to the 

50 WanJfrtfy i5”i9 
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Crucifixion, or to the Invention of the Cross. His phrasing is 
suggestive, rather, of a pious concern with the corpus of mystical 
interpretations by which the medieval mind extended the sym- 
bohe significance of the Cross, linking its wood to the tree of life, 
and its shape to the s hinin g sign of the Son of Man, which at the 
Judgment shall illumine and transcend the imiverse. 

This adoration of the Cross is revealed both m patnstic com- 
mentary, and m the hymnology of the medieval Church. It was 
illustrated m Alcum’s mutation of Fortunatus m the composition 
of cruciform acrostics and hymns to the Holy Cross. Even beyond 
the walls of the Church the cross became a frequently recurrmg 
symbol, and stone crosses, often skillfully adorned with carving 
and mscnption, served not merely as mortuary monuments but 
as boundary marks, oratories, and places of pubhc worslup. 

It is on one such cross, the Ruthwell Cross®^ near Dumfries on 
the Scottish border, that we find msenbed, as a part of the decora- 
tion, brief passages from the Dream of the Rood.^^ Through this 
inscription the Dream of the Rood, with httle warrant, was for a 
time associated with the name of Caedmon 
The theory that Caedmon was author of the fragments of die 
Dream msenbed on the Ruthwell Cross rested on two postulates. 
Darnel Haigh®^ m 1856 dated the Cross as of the seventh century, 
and suggested that the runic hnes on the Cross are fragments of a 
lost poem of Caedmon of which the Dream of the Rood is a later 
version. Ten years later Stephens^ supported this theory of 
Caedmonian authorship by his assertion diat an almost obliterated 
insenption on the upper runic panel mcluded the words, ‘Caedmon 

^i^JSoT 1 detailed description of the Ruthwell Cross slightly condensed from 
Andersen, Scotland in Early Tirats, second series, pp 131 ff , see Cook s edition of the 
Drtam of tbi Rood, Introd pp ix-x, and Cook and Tinker, Translations from Old English 
Pottry, p 100 For an engraving of the Cross see Aschaoolofya Scotica, vol 4 
51 The inscriptions on the Ruthwell Cross correspond to portions of the follow- 
ing lines of the Drtam of the Rood 39-41, 44-5, 48-9, 56-9, 61-4 
^ J3 jirchaoologia Aeliana, Nov 1856, p 173 
54. Old Northern Runet Monuments, i, 419-1.0 
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made me.’ But repeated and careful exammations of the Cross 
have rendered these theoncs untenable. Cnacal studies of the 
beasts, flowers, and fohage in the ornamentation suggest a date 
definitely later than the seventh century, possibly as late as the 
year 1000.^® The language of the inscription is regarded by Cook*® 
as of equally late date. Victor, after thorough examination of the 
Cross, was unable m 1895 to find any convmcmg traces of the 
name of Ctedmon.®^ 

It was Dietrich*® who first called attention to a number of 
reasons for attributmg the poem to Cynewulf. He attempted to 
connect the Dream of the Rood with the Elette, since the theme of 
each was the Cross, and conjectured that the poet was mspired to 
write of the Invention of the Cross by the influence of the vision 
which he narrates m the Dream He called attention to a similarity 
m tone between the personal passages of Cynewulf’s signed poems 
and certain Imes of a personal nature which end the Dream of the 
Rood, and found additional support for his theory m correspond- 
ence of diction between the Dream and the authentic Cynewulfian 
poems. He concluded that the Dream was written by Cynewulf 
toward the end of his hfe.*® 

The question of the authorship of the Dream of the Rood must 
be determined m the light of the following facts- that the diction 
of the Dream is, on the whole, Cynewulfian, that Cynewulf had 
written and signed another poem on the Cross m which he 
handled the vision of Constantme with evident appreciation of 
Its beauty, and that a somewhat extended passage at the end of the 
Dream is remarkably similar m substance and tone to the personal 
passages which conclude the Christ and Elene. These facts,’*fajs:en 

55 Muller, Dynomamintikin i Ncrdtn, p 15^5, note 

56 Acadtmy xxxvii, 153, »nd Notes on the Ruthwell Cross,’ PIALA, xvii, 367-51 

57 Du Nordhumbrtschtn Rutunutiru, 1855 

58 Disptttatte Jt CrKC0 Rut(iwe!lins$ * 

59 Cf the note of age in lines lu. ff of the Dritm 
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in conjunction, tend to make probable the theory that Cynewulf 
wrote this lovely lync of the Cross. 

In its blenchng of lync grace and rehgious adoration, the Dream 
of the Rood is one of the most beautiful of Old English poems. 
The poet employs the frame of the medieval dream-vision within 
which to set the glonous image which appeared to him in the 
midmght when mortal men lay wrapped in slumber. It seemed 
to him that he beheld the Cross upraised on high, enwreathed 
with hght and adorned with gold and gems. Throughout Crea- 
tion the angels of God beheld it; holy spints gazed upon it, and 
men on earth. Stamed as he was by sin, it was granted him to see 
the Tree shinmg m radiant splendor. In his dream the Cross flamed 
with changing color, now decked with gold and precious jewels, 
now wet with blood- 

Lo' I will tell the dearest of dreams 
That I dreamed m the midnight when mortal men 
Were sunk m slumber. Mescemed that I saw 
A wondrous Tree towenng in air. 

Most shinmg of crosses encompassed with hght 
Brightly that beacon was gilded with gold, 

Jewels adorned it, fair at the foot. 

Five on the shoulder-beam, blazmg m splendor 
Through all creation the angels of God 
Beheld it shuung — no cross of shame ! — 

But holy spirits gazed on its gleaming. 

Men upon earth, and all this great creation 
Wondrous the Tree, that token of triumph. 

And I a transgressor, stamed with my sms' 

I gazed on the Rood arrayed m glory. 

Fairly shining and graced with gold. 

The Cross of the Savior beset with gems. 

But through the gold-work outgleamed a token 
Of the anaent evil of wretched souls. 

Where the Cross on its right side once sweat blood 
Saddened and rueful and smitten with terror 
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At the wondrous Vision, I saw the Rood 
Swift to vary in vesture and hue. 

Now wet and stained with the Blood outwellmg, 

Now fairly gilded and graced with gold “ 

The convention of the dream-vision provides the poet with a 
device whereby he is able to shape his material to superb advan- 
tage. It IS characteristic of the convention that his vision should 
come vividly to hfe with endowment of human thought and 
feeling, and human speech. The Cross becomes the narrator of 
the Crucifixion and Passion of Christ, and the tragic description 
by this device takes on elements of dramatic emotion which could 
come m no other way. As the poet in dream gazes with rueful 
heart upon the Rood, it begins to speak, rec allin g its tragic history. 
Once, long years before, it grew as a forest tree on the edge of a 
wood. But impious hands hewed it from its stock and shaped it 
mto an mstrument for the pumshment of malefactors. As it stood 
on a hilltop outlined agamst the sky, it became a spectacular 
symbol of the world’s evil Then fear and horror fell upon it. For 
It beheld the Lord of all the world hastmg m heroic mood to 
ascend upon it for the redemption of Man. The terror of the 
Cross, as it foresaw its destmy to serve as the mstrument of the 
Passion of Christ, is a superbly miagmative touch rendered m the 
simplest terms. Though struck with horror it could not m dis- 
obedience reject the fate appomted. When Almighty God clasped 
It with willmg arms it trembled with terror, yet dared not bend 
or break. It must needs stand fast holdmg the Lord of all creation, 
and wet with His blood A stark vigor of imagination fuses with 
lync emotion to make the desenpnon notable' 

Natheless, as I lay there long time I gazed 
In rue and sadness on my Savior’s Tree, 

Till I heard in dream how the Cross addressed me. 

Of all woods the worthiest, speakmg these words 


60 Dnam of tht Kood, 1-13 
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‘Long years ago — well yet I remember — 

They hewed me down on the edge of the holt, 

Severed my trunk, strong foemen took me. 

To a spectacle shaped me — a felon’s cross • 

High on their shoulders they bore me to hilltop. 

Fastened me firmly, foes enough, forsooth 
Then I saw the Ruler of all mankmd 
In brave mood hasting to mount upon me 
Refuse I dared not, nor bow nor break. 

Though I saw earth’s confines shudder m fear. 

All foes I might fell, yet still 1 stood fast 

Then the Hero young — it was God Almighty — 

Put off His raiment, steadfast and strong. 

With lordly mood m the sight of many 
He mounted the Cross to redeem mankmd 
When the Hero clasped me I trembled m terror. 

But I dared not bow me nor bend to earth, 

I must needs stand fast Upraised as the Rood 
I held the High King, the Lord of heaven 
I dared not bow' With black nails driven 
Those sinners pierced me, the prints are clear. 

The open wounds I dared mjure none 
They mocked us both I was wet with blood 
From the Hero’s side when He sent forth His spirit 
Many a bale I bore on that hiU-side, 

Seeing the Lord m agony outstretched 

Black darkness covered with clouds God’s body. 

That radiant splendor, shadow went forth 
Wan under heaven, then wept all creation, 

Bewailmg the King’s death, Christ was on the Cross 

The last few Imes of this passage furnish superb illustration of the 
imagmative reahsm which underhes the simphcity of the poet’s 
phrasmg. The darkness which falls upon the earth at the consum- 
mation of the Passion he mherits from Bibhcal source. But he puts 
it to striking and reverent use m a contrast between the darkness of 
obscunng cloud and the radiant splendor of the body of Christ 

6 i 11 a4-56 
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hanging on the Cross. The weeping of all Creation at the Savior’s 
death may well have come into the poet’s mind from Gregorian 
homily, or from memories of the Balder legend and its reference 
to the mourning of all nature at Balder ’s death. But the stroke 
which completes the passage is his own, a brief half-lme of preg- 
nant compression in which all the drama and destmy of mankind 
are gathered up in the symbol of eternal love transcendent over 
evil: ‘Christ was on the Cross.’ 

There follows, in the speech of the Rood, a descnption of the 
Deposition and Burial. The Cross stamed with Christ’s blood, and 
wounded with the arrows of the war-wolves who had slain Hun, 
was hewed down and covered over in a deep trench — ‘a fearful 
fate.’ But later fnends and thanes of God recovered it and decked 
It with sdver and gold. The Rood which was once the bitterest of 
tortures was honored by the Pnnee of glory above all forest trees, 
even as He had honored His mother, Mary, over all the race of 
women. The dreamer is then commanded to reveal his vision to 
men. The speech of the Cross ends with rehearsal of the Ascension, 
and prophecy of the Day of Judgment to come. 

This vision of the Cross and its narrative of the Crucifixion find 
closest parallel m mood and detail m Christ III, where the more 
extended description of the Crucifixion and the shining image of 
the Cross transcendent m the Day of Judgment produce a unique 
fusion of reahsm and symbolism. Wherein, then, hes the unique 
emotional appeal of the Dream of the Rood"^ It sprmgs, in consider- 
able degree, from the mherent value of the poetic device which 
the poet has adopted, the dream-vision, within the conventions of 
which the Crucifixion, as told by the Cross, receives uniquely 
personalized rehearsal. The resultant note of emotional fervor, m 
which the tnumphant and the tragic are so closely blended, is a 
superlative derivative of the spirit of rehgious devotion effectively 
supplemented by elements of hterary form. 

The hnes which follow, and which conclude the poem, unite 
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highly personal reflection with a prophetic delineation of the 
joys of the blessed in the hfe to come. In mood and diction these 
lines are so suggestive of the personal passages of Cynewulf’s 
signed poems that, even though the runes are lacking, we are 
tempted to regard the poem as his. If the Dream of the Rood is not 
Cynewulf’s, it is the work of a poet who has imitated with singular 
faithfulness all the charactenstics of the personal mood mvariably 
associated with the Cynewulfian signature. Even in Elene and 
Christ II there is no more exqmsitely sensitive and personahzed 
revelation of rehgious faith and hope than that which graces the 
endmg of the Dream. 

Then m solitude I prayed to the Rood fervently and with 
joyful heart. My soul was eager to be gone, I had hved 
through many an hour of longmg. Now have I hope of 
hfe, that I may turn to the triumphant Cross, I above all 
men, and revere it weL Thereto I have great desire, and 
my hope of succor is set upon the Cross I have not now 
m this world many powerful friends They have departed 
hence out of the pleasures of this eartlily hfe, and sought 
the Kmg of glory, they dwell now with the High Father 
m heaven, and abide in glory. And every day I look 
forward to the hour when the Cross of my Lord, of 
which I had vision here on earth, may fetch me out of 
this fleeting hfe and bring me where is great joy and 
rapture m heaven, where God’s people are established 
forever in eternal bliss, and set me where I may hereafter 
dwell in glory, and with the Samts havejoy ofjoys May 
the Lord befriend me. He who on earth once suffered on 
the Cross for the sins of men 

Whether written by Cynewulf himself, or by some smgularly 
faithful mutator, the mtimate biographic appeal of such a passage 
brmgs conviction to ear and mmd that here is an authentic and 
extended parallel to the signed revelations of the Cynewulfian 
poems. 

6i 11 1x1-46 
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Andreas; Judith 


T W O other rekgious poems deserve separate consideration as 
illustrations of a special type and method in the handhng of 
religious themes. These are the Andreas and Judith. Their special 
poetic quality lies in the attempt of the authors to set forth a re- 
hgious narrative m the spirit and form of the heroic tale. We see 
in these poems, as we have also seen in Cynewulf’s Elene, the 
familiar epic devices for emphasizing the heroic mood the stress 
on courage and endurance, the dramatic dialogue, the martial 
imagery, the reflections of the comitatus bond, the mset passages 
deahng with landscape, sea, and weather, and the swift-moving 
action leading to heroic triumph and glory 

Andreas 

In the Andreas, so far as the rehgious theme permits, the narra- 
tive style imitates the structure and heroic mood of the Beowulf. ' 
Many passages suggest that the poet must have known the Beowulf 
well, and must have intentionally adopted its form and spirit to 
govern his own narrative of the heroic deeds of St. Andrew. Even 
a brief compansion of the Andreas with other more typical samts’ 
legends, such as Guthlac and Juliana, wall make clear the poet’s 
effort to shape an epic tale out of the materials of samts’ legend. 

The 1722 Imes of the Andreas are found m the VerceUi MS.,^ 
in conjunction with the immediately foUo-wmg text of the Fates 
of the Apostles. It has been suggested that the Fates should be read 
as an mtended epilogue to the Andreas, and CynewulFs runic 
signature m the Fates applied, therefore, to the Andreas as well. 

I Fol 19'’ -ji*” 
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In a previous discussion we have seen that there is little convincing 
evidence to support this hypothesis.^ Indeed, the evidence derived 
from the text of Andreas itself as to vocabulary, idiom, and narra- 
tive style, runs counter to such a theory. 

There are two Old Enghsh versions of the legend of St. 
Andrew, a prose version and the poetic version of the Andreas. 
The ultimate source of the legend seems to have been a Greek text 
of the Acts of St. Andrew and St. Matthew.^ No existmg tradition 
of the Greek Acts, however, can be regarded as the direct source 
of the Andreas. The poet must have worked from some mterven- 
mg text, in all probabdity a Latm translation,' as is shown by the 
detailed studies of Bourauel^ and Krapp.® Although no complete 
Latm text has been discovered, fragments have survived, a study 
of which led Krapp to consider it ‘an extremely probable inference 
that there once existed a complete Latm translation of the Greek’ 
from which all the Western versions of the legend were denved. 

The shapmg of the Andreas is particularly mterestmg in certam 
broad parallels of structure which suggest the Beowulf. The poem 
begins with the characteristic epic formula of appeal to tradition- 

Lo ! we have heard of twelve mighty heroes 
Honored under heaven m days of old, 

Thanes of God Their glory faded not 
In shock of battle when banners clashed, 

After their parting each went his way 
As his lot was cast by the Kmg of heaven 
Famous those heroes, foremost on earth, 

Brave-hearted leaders and bold m stnfe, 

When hand and buckler defended the helm 
On the plain of war, on the field of fate ® 

1 See pages 131-4 

3 Tischendorf, Acta Apstolorum Apocrypha, 131-66 

4 Bontur Bntrdp, xi, 65® Dourauel believes that the poet miy have used both Latin 
and Greek texts 

5 Krapp, Andrias, Introd , pp xxi-xxix 

6 Attdrtat, i-ii 
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‘ As the poem progresses, familiar patterns and reminders of 
Beowulf disclose themselves. In each poem the action begins with 
the description of a wrong to be nghted, an evil to be wiped out. 
In each poem, after this initial material, the poet takes his reader 
to another land from which rescue is to come, notes the hero’s 
dedication to his task, his preparations for travel, and in vivid 
detad his sea-joumey to the land of distress. In each poem, with 
divine intervention and aid at critical pomts, the hero succeeds m 
his undertaking and overcomes the evd against which he strives. 
In each poem, when the triumph is won, the story is rounded out 
by the hero’s preparation for departure, the general grief at his 
going, and the return voyage by which he sads back to the land 
from which he came. In each poem, the final scenes arc laid upon 
a sea-headland lookmg out over the ocean. 

The shapmg of the story of St. Andrew has produced a hvely 
narrative made up of a succession of carefully elaborated episodes 
memorable for their descriptive, dramatic, or lync quahty. The 
poem, throughout, gives evidence of a sustained stnvmg for hterary 
effect. 

Openmg widi a reference to the heroic fame of the twelve 
Apostles, die poem passes quickly to a description of the fate 
which has befallen St. Matthew, a captive m the country of the 
Mermedomans. In that land, writes the poet, there is neither food 
nor water for refreshment, but the inhabitants drink blood and 
eat human flesh. Any traveler from a foreign country becomes 
their prey They bimd the eyes of their wretched victims, and 
brew for them a magic drmk which transforms them so that they 
cease to yearn for human joy, but eat grass and hay like catde. 

On Ins arrival among that people, St. Matthew had been bound 
and cast mto prison. In his wretchedness he prayed to God for 
deliverance, ' and there shone into the prison a glory as of the 
shining sun. The voice of the Lord spoke from heaven promising 
m seven and twenty days to send St. Andrew to set him free. 
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Each dawn the Mermedonians gathered about the prison, eager 
for the flesh of an appointed victim. ‘For they skillfully computed, 
and set down m rumc writing, the end of every man’s life, and 
the hour when they might take him for food.’ Thirty days was the 
span of time allotted to each. 

When only three days remamed, the scene, as m Beowulf, shifts 
to the land from which dehverance is to come. The Lord appeared 
to St. Andrew m Achaia, biddmg him set sail for Mermedoma to 
dehver Matthew from bondage. The immediate response of the 
samt IS to question how he can make so extensive a voyage over 
uncharted seas, or act for Matthew’s dehverance m a strange land 
whose men and their ways are unknown to him. 

God rebukes the saint for his hesitation: ‘Alas’ Andrew, that 
ever you should be slow to dus mission’’ If God wished, so runs 
the speech. He could by His word alone transfer the city of 
Mermedoma to Achaia where Andrew stood. But let Andrew 
keep the faith. At daybreak he wiU find a ship moored at the 
shore wherein he may set sail for this land of savage men where 
hardship and danger await. 

Strengthened in resolve, St. Andrew accepts the charge laid 
upon him, and m the mormng with his companions betakes 
himself to the shore: 

Then m the dawn, at the break of day. 

Over the sand dunes he tramped to die shore. 

Keen of courage, his comrades about him 
Treadmg the shmgle. The ocean roared. 

The combers crashed. The hero exulted 
When he saw on the sand a broad-beamed ship 
Mommg sun came, the bnghtest of beacons. 

Heaven’s candle flammg over the floods, 

Holy light dawnmg out of the dark ^ 

Sitting m the ship are three sailors who have the appearance of 
experienced ocean-voyagers. Though St Andrew fails to recog- 
7 11 135-44 
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nize them m their mariner’s garb, two of the figures are heavenly 
angels; the third is God himself. Leammg that they are from 
Mermedonia, Andrew requests passage thither, though he has 
neither food nor money, land or linked rmgs, jewels or plated 
gold, by which to make payment. The Prince of men, ‘seated 
upon the gangplank,’ asks how it has come about that the saint 
is undertaking so extended a voyage without store of provision. 

St. Andrew’s reply is somewhat loosely based upon the sub- 
stance of Matthew X 5-15. Chnst’s commandment, m sending 
forth His disciples upon their mission, that they forego all pro- 
vision of material things, takmg ‘neither gold nor silver nor brass 
m your purses, nor senp for your journey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves,’ is the origmal out of which the 
samt’s answer is elaborated. Pleased with words and spint, the 
Shipman accepts Andrew and his companions into the ship, brmg- 
ing forth food to strengthen them agamst the sea-joumey. 

The voyage is hardly begun when the seafarers encounter a 
heavy storm, and the description of it is one of the most spirited 
bits of sea-verse m Old Enghsh poetry. 

The depths were troubled The hom-fish darted, 

Gliding dirough ocean, the gray gulls wheeled. 

Searching for carnon. The sun grew dark, 

A gale arose, and great waves broke; 

The sea was stirred Halyards were humming. 

Sails were drenched Sea-terror grew 

In the welter of waves The tlianes were adread. 

Who sailed with Andrew on the ocean-stream. 

Nor hoped with hfe ever to come to land 
Not yet was it known Who guided their bark 
Through the breaking seas * 

This fine sea-passage is an unmistakable evidence of the poet’s 
creative shapmg of Ins material There is no description of a storm 


8 II 369-81 
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m the Greek original. We have here to do with an insertion by 
the Old English poet of an element contributing to the general 
design and the shaping of structure. The passage is so vivid in its 
reahsm that one is tempted to read mto the description the 
authentiaty of personal experience. Certainly, the references to 
the sound of the wind m the nggmg, and to the sails drenched by 
breakmg seas, are details which suggest first-hand description 
rather than the conventional elements of ‘hterary’ borrowmg. 

So terrified by the storm are Andrew’s thanes that the Shipman 
suggests making for land, and there leavmg them to await on 
shore the samt’s return from Mermedonia. In the speech m which 
this proposal is rejected, the poet seizes the opportumty to color 
the material of his origmal with the conventional poetic stress on 
comitatus loyalty. The passage, though bnefer, is as dramatically 
authentic as is Wiglafs speech m Beowulf, or Byrhtwold’s m 
Maldon: 

If we desert you, where shall we turn without a lord, 
sorrowing, and sinful, and empty of good ^ We shall be 
loatlied m all lands, and despised of all peoples, wherever 
vahant men debate which of them has best supported his 
lord m battle, when hand and shield on the field of war, 
hacked with swords, were hard pressed m the fight * 

As the storm continues, Andrew heartens his thanes by telhng 
how he had once sailed with Christ through just such a gale 
On that occasion, when the storm broke over them, the disciples 
were overcome with terror, crymg out m their fear. But the 
Prmce of angels rebuked the wmds and stilled the waves, so that 
the stretches of ocean-stream grew calm again. ‘Therefore,’ com- 
ments the samt, ‘I tell you for a truth that the Livmg God will 
never forsake a man on earth, if his courage holds out’ — ^words 
which represent a Christianizing of the conventional heroic phras- 

9 11 405-14 

10 Cf Mark n 35-41 
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ing illustrated in Beowulf 572-3, and in other passages m the heroic 
verse. Thus Andrew strengthens the hearts of his companions 
until with the passmg of the storm the seas subside, and the weary 
men fall asleep beside the mast. 

In an ensumg conversation between Andrew and the Shipman 
the samt praises the seamanship which has brought them safely 
dirough the storm, and begs for mstruction m the skill which has 
preserved them* 

Sixteen voyagesU early and late 

It has been my lot to sail m my sea-boat, 

With freezmg hands as I smote the sea. 

The ocean-streams. Now this is another 
Never have I known one like to thee. 

Of the sons of men, steering over stem. 

The roaring billows beat on the strand; 

Full swift this bark and most like a bird 
Foamy-necked farmg over the waves. 

Well I know that I never have seen 
In any sailor more wondrous sea-craft. 

Most hkc It is as if on land 

The boat stood still, where wmd and storm 

Could snr it not, nor brcakmg billows 

Shatter the high prow; yet it speeds over ocean 

Swift under sail.'^ 

To Andrew’s request the Shipman responds that all who sail 
the seas are m the hands of God. It is clear that Andrew enjoys His 
favor and protection, for even the wmds and waves have recog- 
nized It, and subsided. 

The Shipman then turns to other matters, mquiring of the 
samt why the Jewish race had failed to beheve m the Son of God 
though He performed so many miracles openly. The answer of the 

II Brooke and others have interpreted the foregoing reference to sixteen voyages 
as a realistic detail reflecting the past experience of the poet himself However, a 
similar mention of sixteen voyages occurs in the Greek 

ix Andnas, 489-505 
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saint does not meet the question directly, but rehearses a senes of 
miracles mcludmg the heahng of lepers and cripples, the gift of 
sight to the bhnd, hearing to the deaf, and speech to the dumb, 
the raismg of many from the dead, the tummg of water to wme, 
and the multiphcation of five loaves and two fishes mto food for 
five thousand 

‘So you can see, most dearest youth,’ ended the samt, ‘what 
wonders He wrought by His word, though faithless men beheved 
Him not. Many glonous tales I still could tell, but you could not 
endure or understand them, wise as you are ’ Thus Andrew all 
day long glorified the teachmgs of the Savior until suddenly on 
the whale-path sleep came upon hmi, as he sat there close by the 
Heavenly Kmg. 

St Andrew is borne m the arms of angels to the outskirts of 
Mermedonia, and there left sleepmg at the roadside Awakmg 
at dawn he saw before him the tiled roofs and towers of Merme- 
donia, and round him his companions still deep m slumber 
Rousmg them he proc'aims that now he recognizes it was God 
himself who ferried them safely over the ocean-stream Once 
more the Lord appears to them, this time clearly revealed, bidding 
St Andrew go mto the city and dehver St Matthew There he 
wiU suffer bondage and torture but not death, and m the end by 
his heroic endurance many m Mermedonia wdl be converted 

St Andrew enters the city. As he approaches the prison m 
which St Matthew is confined the seven prison-wardens are 
suddenly struck down m death, and ‘by a hand-touch of the 
Holy Spirit’ the prison doors are thrown open From the prison 
St Andrew leads out Matthew and a great host of men and women 
praismg and glorifymg God. 

St. Andrew makes his way to a brazen column m the midst of 
the city, and there sits awaitmg his fate The Mermedomans, 
gathering to select a victim from among their prisoners, find the 
prison-gates open, the wardens dead, and the prison empty. ‘Sad 
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of heart with dread of hunger, that pale table-guest,’ they cast lots 
among themselves to determine ‘which shall serve the rest as 
food.’ The lot falls upon an aged warrior who buys his own safety 
by promismg the life of his stnphng son. As the multitude rush to 
seize the lad, St. Andrew mtervenes. By God’s grace the weapons 
of the Mcrmcdonians ‘melt like wax,’ and the youth escapes. 

‘Then,’ wntcs the poet, ‘was a wailmg lifted up m the cities of 
men, and a great lamentation Heralds cned aloud, weary and 
oppressed by hunger they bewailed the lack of food ’ The Devil 
appears to the multitude, denounces St. Andrew as the cause of 
their evil plight, and mcites the Mermedomans to violence agamst 
him Overcome and made captive, Andrew is roughly dragged 
through the land until his body is broken and drenched with 
blood All day long he endures pam and torture, and with the 
commg of evening is cast mto prison. 

There follows m the Andreas a description of the bitter cold 
endured by the samt durmg this night of imprisonment. The 
passage consists mamly of material mtroduced mto the narrative 
by the Old Enghsh poet as an expansion and embelhshment of the 
theme of St. Andrew’s captivity. In this poetic description of 
wmtry cold we have the same conscious endeavor to adorn the 
tale with conventional elements of hterary tradition which we 
noted m the earher description of the storm at sea In this m- 
stance, however, the traditional material is less naturally mtro- 
duced, smee the settmg gives httle appropriateness to what is 
actually a typical and extremely vivid depiction of the cold of a 
Northumbnan wmter, weather ‘as wild and hard,’ wntes Brooke, 
‘as that of which we hear m Beowulf, and are told m the Seafarer.* 
The passage is obviously a ‘set-piece’ of spirited description, 
arbitrarily mserted mto the narrative for the creation of atmos- 
phere- 

Then was the samt m the shades of darkness. 

The noble hero through the livelong night. 
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Bitterly beset. Snow bound the earth 
With winter storms; the winds grew cold 
With fierce hail-showers. Frost and rune. 

Those gray old wamors, locked the land. 

The homes of men. The earth was hung 
With wmtry lacles; water’s might 
Shrank m the sea-streams. Ice made a bndge 
Over the black ocean. Bhthe-hearted bode 
That virtuous man, of valor mmdful. 

Bold and endunng m his bitter need 
Through the wmter-cold mght 

A second day, and a third, St. Andrew is led out to renewed 
torture, and at nightfall taken back to prison. Each day his 
wounds are multiphed and his blood flows afresh. Throughout 
the second night he is engaged m prolonged struggle with the 
Devil, who appears to him m his prison cell, tauntmg him with 
his helplessness, and temptmg him to despair. 

When for the fourth time he is led back to prison, God appears 
to Andrew, heals his wounds, and announces the end of his trials. 
‘Then the man of might, unharmed by the affhction of his 
grievous tortures, rose up and thanked God, nor was his appear- 
ance marred, nor the hem of his garment loosed, nor a hair from 
his head, nor bone broken, nor body bloodstamed by the wound- 
mg blows.’ 

At this pomt (hne 1477) there occurs a brief pause m the narra- 
tive. ‘For some time,’ writes the poet, ‘I have been rehearsmg m 
song the story of the samt, a tale famous and beyond my power 
There is much still to tell, but it will take a wiser man than I count 
myself to know the complete record of the trials which the samt 
endured. Nevertheless, I will contmue, and recount bnef portions 
of the story.’ This passage has been sometimes mterpreted as m- 
dicatmg a break m the poem, or even a possibihty that from this 
point the narrative was contmued by another poet. There is no 

13 11 1153-65 
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warrant for these assumptions. By a reasonable reading of the 
lines, the author is saying that a poem deahng with all the events 
of St. Andrew’s hfe and mission is beyond his power and intent, 
but that he will contmue his poem with a bnef treatment of 
selected material. Indeed, this mterposed comment of the poet 
stresses his already obvious mtention to fashion St. Andrew’s ex- 
periences m Mermedoma mto a heroic tale. His purpose is not to 
write a complete poetic hfe of the samt. 

As the poem contmues, the narrative refers to two stone pillars 
winch stand m the Mermedoman prison. The hnes seem to reflect 
a remmiscence of two passages of Beowulf, m which the columns 
which uphold the dragon’s barrow are described. 

At the biddmg of the samt, there bursts forth from the base of 
one of these stone shafts a rushmg deluge, which quickly over- 
flows the land and sweeps away many of the Mermedonians. 
With a characteristically grim touch of Old English irony, the 
poet compares the flood to a drinkmg carnival. ‘That was a bitter 
beer-dnnkmg ' The cupbearers and servmg-thanes were not slow; 
there was drink enough for every man from the dawn of day!’ 

Many sought to escape to the safety of mountam-caves. But 
an angel of the Lord prevented them, overspreadmg the city with 
fire and flame 

Then waves waxed great, the sea resounded, 

Fire-sparks flew; the flood flowed forth 

The waters rose above the breasts and shoulders of men. Waves of 
fire engulfed the city walls. The hearts of the Mermedonians were 
terrified, and they turned to St. Andrew for help. Then the saint 
bade the streams subside and the floods abate. Miraculously, a 
great mountain was cleft asunder, and the yawmng gulf sucked 
m the flood and with it the most evil of the Mermedonians. With 

14 Biowulf, 1541-6, 1715-19 

15 Andnas, 1545-6 
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one accord the multitude began to call upon the Lord, proclaim- 
ing the mighty power of the true God who had sent St. Andrew 
as a help to that people. The saint prayed for those who had 
perished, and speedily many rose from death, their souls and 
bodies once more umted. A church was built and consecrated on 
the spot where the deluge burst forth, and a certam Platan was 
ordamed bishop. By the mmistry of St. Andrew many of the 
Mermedonian people were converted and baptized, and their 
idols destroyed. ‘Sore was that for Satan to endure,’ writes the 
poet, ‘a great sorrow of spirit, when he beheld the multitude by 
Andrew’s kmdly teachmg turn away from idol-worship to that 
fairer joy where no fiend, or hostile spirit, ever has entrance.’ 

At last the days of St Andrew’s rmssion m Mermedoma were 
fulfilled A vessel was made ready for his return to Achaia. The 
Mermedonians accompanied their beloved teacher to the sea- 
headland, and there brought him to the prow of the waitmg ship. 
As he set sail they stood weepmg upon the shore as long as their 
eyes could foUow the noble prmce over the seal-path. And even 
m their grief at his departure they glorified God, saying, ‘There is 
one eternal God of aU creation His power and might arc revered 
on earth, and His glory shines m heaven forever, with angels and 
samts He is a noble King ’ 

The Andreas has been called the ‘Christian Beowulf.’ The phrase 
can hardly be considered a happy one It is doubly unfortunate m 
blurrmg analysis of both poems. It seems to suggest that the Beo- 
wulf IS a pagan poem, a suggestion far from precise, for we have 
seen that the ancient epic tale, though fashioned of varied and 
pagan material, is consistently Christian in spirit. Agam, the 
phrase seems to suggest that the poet of Andreas has succeeded m 
moulding his rehgious matenal mto heroic form somewhat com- 
parable m epic structure and dignity to the Beowulf. Once more 
the implication strikes wide of the mark. The Andreas is not a 
Beowulf, pagan or Christian. What may be truly said of it is that 
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the Andreas poet has consciously and earnestly, perhaps too 
earnestly, endeavored to set forth the material of saint’s legend 
shaped into epic design, and embelhshed with the styhstic devices 
of the heroic mood. In this endeavor he has frequently given 
evidence of knowledge, and here and there of conscious imitation, 
of the Beowulf. 

It must be remembered that the Andreas poet followed his 
source faithfully. Careful study of the poem and its antecedents 
shows that, so far as action is concerned, there is no mcident in 
Andreas that was not suggested by its ongmal.^® If, therefore, the 
reader has perception of broad parallehsms of structure and style 
which link the Andreas to the Beowulf, these parallehsms are the 
product not of imitatively mvented action, but of a creative re- 
workmg of source material by selection and elaboration, sub- 
ordination or stress, untd there emerges from the unshaped sub- 
stance of saint’s legend a unified rehgious poem, spirited m action 
and dialogue, and moulded m the conventions of the heroic tale. 

The method of the Andreas poet can be clearly discerned m 
three passages already noted which represent extension of source 
material, or elaboration and embelhshment of it. These are. the 
spirited descnption of the storm at sea (369-80), the refusal of St. 
Andrew’s compamons to leave him (405-14), and the depiction 
of the nocturnal cold of the samt’s prison cell (1253-65). The 
conscious art of the poet is nowhere more clearly mdicated than 
m these passages. The storm at sea, as we have seen, is obviously 
Old English m feeling. The passage grew from a suggestion, m 
the origmal, of a dread of the sea felt by the samt’s followers, but 
the description, m form, is a conventional ‘set-piece’ woven by the 
poet mto the Old Enghsh narrative for its decorative value. It 
gives specific and vmd embodiment to what m the original is 
general and brief, and has hterary value as a natural poetic elabora- 
tion of source material. 


16 Krapp, Andnas, lotrod , p li 
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The introduction of the comitatus stress into a depiction of the 
loyalty of St. Andrew’s comrades is a not unnatural ppetic ex- 
tension. But m this mstance also the theme is developed in accord 
with stereotyped hterary convention and, by his b>orrowmg of the 
stereotype, the poet colors the final lines of the passage with a 
specific battle imagery that has httle appropnaten^^sS m its settmg. 

Finally, m the wmter scene we have a poetic addition for which 
there is no immediate suggestion m the original. It is difficult to 
accept the dictum that m these hues ‘the allusion to the night 
passes over mto a description of the wmter, the primitive mythic 
matter of night and wmter bemg thus fused mto one theme.’ 
For it IS precisely the lack of any such fusion with which one has 
here to deal. The passage lends itself much more convmcmgly to 
mterpretation as an arbitrary borrowmg of conventional poetic 
material, which mtroduces mto the poem elements madequately 
fused with the context m which they are set. 

Other evidences of this same straining for hterary effect are 
found in passages m which martial imagery is employed m situa- 
tions where it goes somewhat beyond the bounds of reahsm 
When the Mermedomans capture and imprison St. Andrew, the 
description is of a weaponed host m armor marchmg to war: 

Then up rose the vahant, with dm of an army, 

Bold under baimers, the warriors thronged 
To the gates m the wall, m a war-host imghty 
To strife advanang with buckler and spear “ 

Obviously, such a passage is an illustration of an arbitrary employ- 
ment of heroic mood and martial image where they are not realis- 
tically appropriate m a description of die capture and imprison- 
ment of an unarmed man by a hostile crowd. 

We shall be domg the poet o£ Andreas less than justice, however, 
if we overlook the fact that there are passages not a few in which 

17 Krapp, Andrtas, Introd , p liv 

18 Aminas, iioi-j 
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hei^lisplays an amazingly firm and imagmative control of imagery, 
and a skill in personification which has left us stnkmg and memor- 
able phrasiitg. Hatred (768-70) is compared to the ‘baleful venom’ 
oft dragon or seipent. Hunger (1088) is a ‘pale table-compamon.’ 
Frost and rime (12^8) are ‘hoary warriors stndmg forth to batde’ 
and lockmg the homeland of heroes in wmtry bonds. The flood 
that overwhelmed the Mermedonians is a ‘bitter beer-drinking.’ 

The outstandmg quahty of Andreas among Old Enghsh re- 
ligious poems, and the element which is chiefly responsible for its 
characteristic flavor, is its continuous evidence of the poet’s efibrt 
to shape selected source material, by adopted conventions, to a 
finished work of art. In no other rehgious poem, not even the 
Elene or the Judith, can we so readily discern a contmuous process 
of mouldmg and fashioning m obedience to the persistent m- 
fluence of an adopted model. Somethmg like this process went 
on m the composition of Exodus, where the author struggles 
vahantly to weld mto a perfected unity various symbolic elements 
from the Church hturgy for Holy Saturday. But the poet of 
Exodus was not, like the poet of Andreas, workmg from a model, 
and his problem was less a problem of selecting and shapmg than 
of mtegratmg mto a poetic whole the concepts of an associated 
group of rehgious symbohsms. Each poem, however, reveals m 
unusual degree a conscious strivmg for hterary form. And each 
poem IS marked by unevenness of achievement, by altemauon of 
passages memorably poetic, with passages of oddity, meptitude, 
and stram. 

The chief hterary merit of the Andreas can hardly be said to 
reside m the poet’s handlmg of structure and general design, 
ambitious though it was. It is rather m the occasional instances of 
sharp and dramatic phrasmg, and the spirited excellence of de- 
scriptive episodes such as the pictures of fire and flood, storm at 
sea, and wmter weather. In these passages we feel the quahty of a 
poetic gift which passes beyond ambitious design. 
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Judith 

The Judith, a rehgious heroic poem of unusual spirit and ex- 
cellence, IS preserved m the final pages of the Cotton MS. im- 
mediately foUowmg the Beowulf. The 350 lines of Judith represent 
only a fraction of the origmal, the greater portion havmg been 
lost. The poem is divided mto sections m the manuscript, Roman 
numerals mdicatmg the beginnmg of section X after line 14, 
section XI after hnc 121, and section XII after Imc 235 The 
fragment as we have it, therefore, begms near the end of section 
IX, and m the middle of a sentence. The poet seems to have 
based his poem on a Latm version of the Apocryphal Book of 
Judith, though he used his material somewhat freely. Comparison 
with the source, and analysis of the narrative method employed 
m the Old Enghsh fragment, remforce the imphcations of the 
section numbcrmg, and mdicate that in its origmal form Judith 
must have been a poem of some 1200 to 1500 hnes, developed m 
the heroic tradition, and with somethmg approachmg epic stress. 
As m the case of the Waldere, the quahty of the surviving fragment 
suggests that the rmssing sections of Judith were heroic verse of 
outstandmg excellence. 

Aldiough the text of Judith was written out m the Cotton MS 
by the same scribe who worked on the second part of Beowulf, 
the syntax, vocabulary, and metrics of Judith mdicate that the 
poem IS much later than Beowulf, and is probably to be dated as of 
the first half of the tenth century The selection of this warlike 
and bloody mstance of fenunme heroism as a theme for poetic 
elaboration has led to conjecture that the poem may have been 
mspired by historic event, and written m honor of some queen, 
or great lady, whose achievements could have been suitably sym- 
bohzed and memorialized by the Apocryphal legend. The sug- 
gestion has been advanced that the poem may have been prompted 
by the arrival m England m 856 of Judith, the Contmental wife of 
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^thelwulf, father of King Alfred. “ But the date is early, and there 
is nothing except the identity of name to support the conjecture. 
Certainly, under the circumstances, the selection of such a theme 
as that of Judith to welcome the arrival of a bride would hardly 
seem a happy choice. 

A more tenable theory connects the poem with the ‘Queen of 
the Mercians,’ j^thelflaed, daughter of Kmg Alfred, and widow of 
.iEthelred of Mercia,^” who after her husband’s death led the 
Mercian forces agamst the mvadmg Danes, winning victories and 
recovenng lost ground. It is suggested that a wave of patriotic 
feelmg might have found fitting symbol for her achievements m 
the heroic resolution and strength of the Apocryphal Judith. The 
dates of her successes, late m the second decade of the tenth 
century, would link well with the conjectured date of the poem. 

Whde this theory is on the whole more plausible than the first, 
it should be noted that there is actually no external evidence to 
lend support to either conjecture. Nor is the emergence of the 
Judith legend m Old Enghsh rehgious poetry so remarkable or 
strange as to require special explanation. The story of Judith is a 
rehgious tale stressmg ferrunme heroism m a righteous cause, as are 
the legends of Elene and of Juhana The fact that it is also a fierce 
and bloody tale would hardly have restricted its acceptabdity for 
poetic use m the savage period of the Danish invasions. 

The fragment begins with hnes which stress the rehgious faith 
of Judith and her trust m that Highest Judge by whose mercy she 
finds protection in her hour of greatest need. Here, as elsewhere, 
the poet represents Judith less as a Hebrew than as a Christian 
herome. Before her slaymg of Holofemes, for example, she prays 
to the ‘Savior of all men,’ beginning her petition with an invoca- 
tion of the three persons of the Tnmty.^^ 

19 Cook, Judith, Introd , p xi 

10 T G Foster, Judith, Strassburg, 189a. 

11 Judith, 81-4 
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After Judith’s prayer the narrative continues with a description 
of the great feast which Holofemes, leader of the Assyrian army 
of invasion, gave to the captams and leaders of his troops. There 
IS a brutal reahsm m this scene of debauchery which is of a piece 
with the grim and bloody detail of the murder scene, and which 
elsewhere m the poem marks the prevailmg mood of the poet 
Compared with this scene of drunkenness and brawl, the ban- 
quets of Beowulf are notable for then graceful ceremomal and 
gentle manners. But that there was undoubtedly ample justifica- 
tion m Germanic and Old Enghsh life for such a description is 
mdicated by a well-known passage in the Fates ofMen,^^ wluch 
gives so reahstic a picture of a dnnkmg bout m the course of which 
a quarrelsome member of the comitatus is killed. In any case, the 
account of Holofemes’ feast is one of a number of passages in 
Judith which furnish evidence of the poet’s gift of a stark and 
brutal reahsm m descriptive detail: 

Then came to the banquet, took seat on the benches, 

Proud at the wme-feast, his comrades in woe, 

Bold warnors m bymies Great bowls were brought. 

Borne along the benches, flagons and tankards 
Filled for the feasters Fierce warnors drank 
Destined for death, though their chief knew it not. 

The grim lord of men. Then the gold-friend of heroes. 

Great Holofemes, had joy of the feast; 

He roared with laughter, he bellowed and bawled. 

So that men, from afar, could hear how the fierce one. 
Mead-flushed and frenzied, shouted and stormed, 

Biddmg the benchers to bear them hke men 
And so, that evil one all the long day. 

The arrogant overlord, deluged his vassals. 

Drenched them with wine till they all lay swoorung 
As if struck down in death, and drained of all good 


11 Fatis of Men, 48-57 
13 Juitth, 15-31 
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Wheti evening came, Holofemes commanded Judith to be 
taken to the great pavihon where his bed stood draped with a 
golden fly-net. The Assyrian leader, heavy with wine, was helped 
back to the tent by his soldiers, and there, overcome by his long 
debauch, fell upon the bed m a drunken stupor. 

The episode which follows is notable for its dramatic mtensity. 
Judith IS portrayed as the righteous avenger of evJ, and the 
hberator of her people. Standmg over Holofemes she draws a 
sharp sword, tempered m many battles, and prays for strength 
equal to the deed. ‘With this sword, grant me to hew down this 
lord of sm. Avenge now the hot rage that bums m my breast.’ 
The ensumg narrative of the kilhng of Holofemes is so bmtal m its 
realism, even to the descnption of Judith’s hauling at his inert 
body to dispose it for her blows, that the moral righteousness 
which the poet reads mto the act barely suffices to save the scene 
from Its revoltmg and bloody detail. 

Then the holy one’s mood and her hope were strengthened, 

The heathen hero she gnpped by the hair; 

Undone m his shame dragged him toward her. 

Deftly disposed him as best she could deal widi 
The loathsome man. The maid of woven tresses 
Smote the fierce-hearted with bloodstamed blade, 

Half severed his neck, he lay m a swoon. 

Wounded and drunken Not yet was he dead. 

Not wholly lifeless. Then gnmly agam 
The bold maid hacked at the heathen hound. 

Till his head rolled out over the floor-boards. 

And behmd lay hfeless the loathsome trunk 
His soul departed to the bottomless pit 
And ever thereafter enslaved and enthralled. 

It was racked with torture, enwreathed with serpents,^ 

X4 The description of hell as a uiymstlt seems obviously suggestive of a snake-pit, 
a detail which appears also in Christ and Satan The wyrmum btwundtn of the present 
passage (1 115) lends support to the conjectural emendation of wtnnap ymb wyrmas to 
wtndapymh wyrmas in Christ and Satan, 134 
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Fast bound ui torment, and trammeled m pam, 

Deep in hell-fire after his death. 

Nor needed he hope, hedged m by darkness. 

Out of that snake-pit ever to escape 
But there forever, world without end, 

He must dwell in that dark home, joyless and hopeless ^ 

After the killmg, Judith and her attendant, carrymg the bloody 
head of Holofernes, return to their native city of Bethuha. To the 
watchmen on the walls Judith proclaims the gracious mercy of 
God, and the release of her people from the evils they had long 
endured As the inhabitants of the city, men and women, old and 
young, come throngmg and crowdmg by thousands to the city 
gates, Judith displays the head of Holofernes as the token of her 
triumph She bids the Bethuhans prepare for victorious battle 
agamst the death-doomed Assyrians. The host quickly makes 
ready. The poet’s description of the armmg and attack has the 
color and movement of the conventional Germamc battle scene 
of heroic poetry, making use of all the traditional detail mcludmg 
the eagle, raven and wolf 

Qiuckly the brave were weaponed for war. 

Bold men for battle, kingly of mood. 

Comrades m armor, marching together, 

Bearing tlieir banners forth to the fight 
From the holy aty men under helmets 
Advanced to battle at the break of day 
Loud resounded the dm of shields; 

The lean one exulted, the wolf m the wood. 

And the corpse-greedy bird, the black-coated raven 
Well thev both knew that warnors were minded 
To work a slaughter on fated foes 
Followmg diem flew the wet-feathered eagle. 

Dusky of hue and homy of mb, 

Cravmg carrion, shriUmg its war-song . . 

Showers of arrows the archers let fly, 

2,5 Judith, 97-111. 
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Their battle-adders, from bows of hom, 

Their fearsome darts The fierce men stormed. 

Hurling their spears on the hostile host ** 

The Assynans arc roused to their danger, and the captains of 
the army gather quickly about the tent of Holofemes. But no one 
of them dares to wake him ‘They all supposed that their lord and 
the fair maid were still together m the splendid pavihon.’ They 
stand crowdmg about the entrance, terrified by knowledge of the 
impendmg attack, hoping m vain that the noise of their tumult 
will rouse their leader At last one of them summons resolution 
to enter the tent, and there finds the headless body of Holofemes. 
Tearmg his hair and robe, he announces to his comrades the token 
of their commg doom. 

As the news spreads, the Assyrian host throw down their 
weapons and flee. The Bcthulians are swift in pursuit, with their 
sharp swords hacking a war-path through the press of their flying 
foes. The land is filled with reeking corpses. But few of the 
Assyrian host ever return ahve to their own country. Thereafter 
for a month’s time, says the poet, the Bethuhans were engaged m 
gathering the spoil of battle, carrying within the city gates gold- 
adomed weapons and armor and greater treasure than any man 
can tell. To Judith they gave the great sword and helmet of 
Holofemes, and Ins broad bymy decorated with red gold. And 
Judith, whose courage and resolution had brought about her 
people’s triumph, gave thanks to God for this earthly glory and 
for the heavenly reward which her faith and steadfastness had 
earned. ‘For all this,’ writes the poet, ‘glory be to the dear Lord 
forever, to Him who fashioned the wind and air, the sky and 
broad earth and raging sea, and at the last the joys of heaven/ So 
ends the poem. 

The Old Enghsh Judith, though but a fragment of the original, 
IS fortunately a complete section of the story concerned with its 

Judtthf 155 - 2.15 
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most centrally important episodes. It is vividly conceived, and 
developed with a guidmg sense of dramatic values. The poem is 
quite obviously the work of an accomplished poet exercising a 
deft control of his material and adopted technique. The verse- 
rhythm is unusually well adapted to the varied elements of the 
story, swelhng out at appropnate points into the weightier 
measures of the long hne which is used so effectively m Genesis B. 
Even a brief study of the poet’s handhng of the alhterative rhythm 
reveals the skill with which he parallels the use of the short hne 
m passages of rapid action by a highly successful employment of 
the long hne in the prayers of Judith, and m elements of narrative 
which mvolve psychological or dramatic stress. 

The poetic talents of the author are of a high order of excellence. 
His felicitous control of reahstic detail and keen sense of dramatic 
value are everywhere visible. His mastery m depiction of crowded 
scenes and violent action is equally evident. Perhaps less obvious, 
but none the less notable, is a gift of psychological penetration, a 
sensitive perception of the subtler currents of character and mood. 
FmaUy, his verse displays an artist’s fehcity m the choice of 
words, espeaally verbs; a precision and force in the rendenng of 
fact by symbol which is a noteworthy poetic skill. 

The heroic spirit, so appropnate to the material of the poem, 
IS firmly pervasive throughout. If Judith is to be assigned to the 
first half of the tenth century, as we have seen is probable, it 
furnishes evidence of the survival of the heroic tradition, and of 
a highly sophisticated poetic art, mto a late period of Old Enghsh 
verse. These elements of tradition, moreover, are clothed with 
the energy and strength which, even at a later date, mark the 
battle scenes and comitatus passages of Maldon. Not only has the 
old spint hved on to be evoked by the challenge of the Danish 
invasions, but the Hterary tradition which expressed that spirit 
still has power, m Judith, to color and transmute the material of 
the Apocryphal legend. 
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The Judith furnishes in this respect an interesting contrast to the 
Andreas. In the treatment of the legend of St. Andrew, the poet 
strove with pamstakmg effort to umfy and shape the imorganized 
matenal of samts’ legend within the frame of the heroic pattern. 
But the task was difficult, and it is not overlooking the merits of 
Andreas to note that here and there the matenal remains stub- 
bornly unsuited to the poetic technique employed. In Judith, on 
the other hand, the material lends itself easily to this technique, and 
the result is a firmly wrought re-rendering of Hebrew legend, 
transformed by the spint and traditional embelhshments of the 
heroic lay, and colored by the influence of the Christian faith. 



X. CimiSTIAN ALLEGORY 


Phoenix; Panther; Whale; Partridge 

I T IS altogether natural that Old Enghsh poetry, m its wide 
range and vanety, should include poems m which the central 
and shapmg influence derives from the element of Christian 
allegory. The same influence which so often governed icono- 
graphic detail m theadommentof Christian buildings, monuments, 
and sarcophagi, had frequent expression m medieval hterature and 
found Its place m Old Enghsh rehgious poetry. 

This spint of allegoncal mvention created many widely recog- 
nized ecclesiastical symbols m which Chnstian concepts received 
a conventional embodiment; for example, the representation of 
Christ by the acrostic fish-symbol. The employment of such 
allegoncal symbohsms m Old Enghsh rehgious poetry is well 
illustrated m the Physiologus and m the Phoemx, the latter a poem 
of exceptional merit. 

The Phoenix 

The 677 hnes of the Phoemx are found m the Exeter Book, 
folios 55 -65 . The poem is based upon a Latm poem on the 
Phoenix commonly attributed to Lactantius Like Guthlac B and 
the Dream of the Rood, the Old Enghsh Phoemx, though unsigned, 
has been claimed by many for Cynewulf The only evidence for 
or agamst Cynewulfian authorship is such as has resulted from 
repeated studies of the metrics, vocabulary, and styhstic charac- 
teristics of the poem. Such evidence has been by no means con- 
clusive, though the metrical tests, considered alone, disclose such 
wide variance between the Phoenix and the signed poems of 
Cynewulf that Mather remarks’^ ‘We need have no hesitation m 

I Mod Lang Notes y vii, 107 
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denying the Phoenix to Cynewulf. The interesting point of this 
conclusion is that there must have been, contemporary or nearly 
so with Cynewulf, another poet of equal or greater skill than he, 
the author of the Phoenix, the most artistic poem in the Anglo- 
Saxon language.’ 

It seems at least questionable whether such metrical tests can be 
considered as conclusive as one might wish. And m this mstance 
It should be noted that both m vocabulary and m general style the 
Phoenix has certam very defimte similarities to the signed Cyne- 
wulfian poems In one passage of the Phoenix^ there is a direct 
parallel to an idea expressed m the rumc signature of Christ IP 
where Cynewulf, m prophesymg the Day of Judgment, contrasts 
earth’s ancient devastation by the waters of the Deluge with its 
ultimate destruction m the fires of Judgment' ‘Long was our 
portion of hfe’s joys locked m by ocean-floods, our possessions on 
earth. In that day treasure shall bum m the fiery blast; brightly 
shall rage the swift, red flame dartmg m fury throughout the wide 
world.’ The same contrast is bnefly set forth m Christ III (984-6). 
In the Phoenix (41-9) the idea is developed at greater length, and 
in somewhat more specific phrasmg ‘As of old the might of the 
waters, the sea-flood, covered all the world and compass of earth, 
yet the noble plain stood altogether unmjured, firm held agamst 
the watery surges, by God’s grace blessed and unhurt by the 
drivmg waves, so it shall abide and blossom until the commg of 
the fire of God’s Judgment.’ It must be noted, however, that these 
parallel passages cannot be mterpreted as conclusive evidence of a 
borrowmg from one of these poems to the others The idea under- 
lymg all three passages may in each instance have been inde- 
pendently derived from St. Augustme’s De Civitate Dei xx, 16,* 

1 Phmmx, 41-9 

3 Christ, 805-14 

4 'tunc ligura hums mundi mundanorum igaium conflagratione praetenbit, sicut 
factum est mundanarum aquarum mundatione diluvium ' 
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or from n Peter iii. 6-7, upon which the De Ciuitate passage seems 
to rest. 

The evidence at hand does not permit dogmatic opinion in 
regard to Cynewulfian authorship of the Phoenix. Cook has 
pointed out® that Cynewulf would undoubtedly have found such 
a theme congenial, and the Latm poem of Lactantius may well 
have been known to him, as the name of Lactantius was mentioned 
by Alcum among the authors represented m the Library of York.® 
In any case, whether by Cynewulf or another, the Old English 
Phoenix is outstanding in artistry and grace of composition. 

The poem begms with a description of the idylhc land m which 
the Phoenix hves. The description, m certam of its details, reveals 
a definite influence of the widespread legend of an Earthly 
Paradise. The legend was probably of Oriental origin, and mcludes 
elements which are paralleled m the descriptions of Paradise m the 
Bibhcal Genesis (u.8-io) and m the more allegorical references of 
Ezekiel (xlvii.7-9, 12) and Revelation (u,7, xxu 1-2). The tradi- 
tion found patristic expression in the works of such waters as 
Ephraem Syrus,^ Basil,® Bede,® and other early Christian writers. 

The landscape of the Phoenix, reflecting the landscape of Lac- 
tantius, reproduces the chief elements which Cook pomts out as 
central to the tradition.^® Paradise visuahzed as a high mountain 
or tableland, noble groves of trees bearmg blossom and fruit m 
every season, a fountam of sweet water each month overflowmg 
and fructifymg the land, an idylhc landscape m which no leaves 
wither nor fruits decay, and m which nothmg is noisome or evil, 

5 Tht Christ of Cynewulf, pp Ixiv-lxv 

6 Lactantius' authorship of the De Ave Phoemce has been questioned, but, in a review 
of the matter in 1919, Cook expressed the opinion that 'the arguments in favor of Lac- 
tantius' authorship are convincing, if not overwhelming ' (fThe Old English Elene, 
Phoenix and Physiologus, p xxxviii ) 

7 Horn X on Paradise, op in, 563 

8 Horn de Paradiso, Migne, Pair Gr , xxx, 64 

9 Hexameron, Migne, Pair Lat , xci, 43 

10 The Old English Elene, Pboemx, and Physiologus, p hi 
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all things joyous and pleasant. tAc Earthly Paradise is removed by 
vast stretches of sea and land from all regions now inhabited by 
men. The parallehsm of the descriptions m Lactantius and m the 
Old Enghsh Phoenix can be particularly noted in the serene and 
unchangmg weather of the Earthly Paradise, the catalogue of 
noxious and noisome thmgs unknown there, and the location of 
the Happy Land near the gates of heaven.** 

The first 84 hnes of the Phoenix are devoted to a memorable 
description of this land of joy and dehght: 

Lo ' I have learned of the loveliest of lands, 

Far to the eastward, famous among men 
But few ever fare to that far-off realm 
Set apart from the sinful by the power of God 
Beauteous that country and blessed with joys, 

With the fairest odors of all the earth 
Goodly the island, graaous the Maker, 

Matchless and mighty, who stabhshed the world 
There ever stand open the portals of heaven. 

And songs of rapture for blessed souls 
The plain is winsome, the woods are green. 

Widespread under heaven No ram or snow. 

Or breath of frost, or blast of fire. 

Or freezing hail, or fall of rime. 

Or blaze of sun, or bitter-long cold. 

Or scorching summer, or wmter storm 
Work harm a whit, but the plam endures 
Sound and unscathed The lovely land 
Is rich with blossoms No mountains nse. 

No lofty hills, as here with us. 

No high rock-chffs, no dales or hollows, 

No mountain gorges, no caves or crags; 

Naught rough or rugged, but the pleasant plain 
Basks under heaven, laden with bloom. 

n For discussion of the influence in medieval romance of traditional descriptions 
of Paradise, see Patch, Medieval Descriptions of the Otherworld,’ PMLA, xzxiii 
60I-4J 
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Twelve cubits higher is that lovely land, 

As learned scholars m their wntings disclose, 

Than any of these hills that here in splendor 
Tower on high under heavenly stars 
Serene that country, sunny groves gleaming; 
Winsome the woodlands, frmts never fail. 

Or shining blossoms. As God gave bidding, 

The groves stand forever growmg and green. 

Winter and summer the woods ahke 

Are hung with blossoms, under heaven no leaf 

Withers, no fire shall waste the plam 

To the end of the world As the waters of old, 

The sea-floods, covered the compass of earth. 

And the pleasant plam stood all unmjured, 

By the grace of God unhurt and unharmed, 

So shall It flounsh oil the fire of Judgment, 

When graves shaU open, the dwellmgs of death 
Naught hostile lodges m all that land. 

No pam or weepmg or sign of sorrow. 

No age or anguish or narrow death. 

No ending of life or coming of evil. 

No feud or vengeance or fret of care. 

No lack of wealth or pressure of want. 

No sorrow or sleeping or sore disease 
No winter storm or change of weather. 

Fierce under heaven, or bitter frost 
With wmtry lacles smites any man there 
No hail or hoar-frost descends to earth. 

No wmdy cloud, no water falls 
Dnven by storm. But runnmg streams 
And welhng waters wondrously spring 
Overflowmg earth from fountains fair. 

From the midst of the wood a winsome water 
Each month breaks out from the turf of earth. 
Cold as the sea-stream, coursmg sweetly 
Through all the grove. By the biddmg of God 
The flood streams forth through the glorious land 
Twelve times yearly The trees are hung 
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With beauteous increase, flowering buds; 

Holy under heaven the woodland treasures 
Fail not nor wither; the fallow bloom, 

The fruits of the wild wood, fall not to earth. 

But m every season on all the trees 

The boughs bear their burden of fruit anew 

Green are the groves m the grassy meadow. 

Gaily garnished by might of God. 

No branch is broken, and fragrance fair 
Fills all the land Nor ever comes change 
Till He, whose wisdom wrought its beginning, 

His ancient creation shall bring to its end 

In this Paradise of wonder and beauty hves the Phoenix, for 
a thousand years not tasting of death. Each day it watches the 
rising of the sun. As black night steals away, the beauteous bird 
turns Its gaze eastward to where God’s candle, noblest of stars, 
rises over the ocean waves. Twelve times ere the sun’s rising the 
Phoemx bathes m the waters of Paradise, and after its water-sport 
wmgs Its way to a lofty tree whence it can behold the course of the 
sun. As the gem of heaven chmbs the sky, the Phoenix soars up- 
ward from Its forest tree, carolmg to heaven with clear voice m 
varied strams’ 

The melody of its hymn is sweeter than all songcraft, 
fairer and winsomer than any harmony Neither horn nor 
trumpet can be likened to that sound, neither music of 
harp, nor the voice of any man on eartli, nor organ, nor 
melody of song, nor feathered swan, nor any of those 
pleasant sounds that God created to be a joy to men in 
this mournful world 

So It carols tiU the smkmg of the sun m the southern sky. Then the 
song IS hushed. 

The brilhant hues and varied markmg of the Phoenix furnish 
the Old Enghsh poet with subject matter for a remarkable passage 

iz PhoemXf 1-84 

13 11 13 1-9 
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of description, rich in detail and flavored with an obvious dehght 
in the play of color and contrast. We can hardly credit the ppet 
with inventive onginahty in these lines, for Lactantius contains a 
similar descriptive passage, and the Old Enghsh poet at this pomt 
is obviously following his Latin onginal closely. But the re- 
rendenng is done with spirit, and there is interfused throughout 
the Old Enghsh description a sensitiveness to shades and contrasts 
and a poetic pleasure m the almost Oriental massmg of color 
which mark the passage as unique in Old Enghsh poetry. 

Fair-breasted that fowl, and gleaming with varied 
colors The back of the head is green, beautifully mottled 
and blended with scarlet. The tail feathers are vanegated, 
part brown, part crimson, and cunnmgly set with lustrous 
spots The backs of the wings are white, the neck green 
under and above, and the mb shimng like glass or gem 
The beak is comely withm and without. The eye is 
piercmg, m hue most hke to a stone or sparkling gem 
when mounted by a cunmng smith m a setting of gold 
Round about the neck it is hke the orb of the sun, most 
shmmg of nngs woven of feathers. Comely the belly be- 
neath and wondrously fair, shimng and bnght. Beauti- 
fully over the back of the bird the shield is spread. The 
legs are grown with scales, the feet are yellow. The 
Phoemx is umque in appearance, most like to a peacock 

When a thousand years have passed, the aged Phoenix flies from 
the Earthly Paradise to a remote region m the land of Syria. 
Hosts of birds accompany the flight, acknowledging the sover- 
eignty of the Phoenix over all birds. In Syna it lodges, sohtary and 
concealed from men m a tall tree, brightest bloommg of all on 
earth. In the halcyon days when the wmd hes at rest and waters 
are tranquil, when storms are stiUed under heaven and the weather 
candle shines warm from the south, the Phoenix budds its nest. 
In the tall tree’s leafy shade it fashions its house, surrounding itself 
14 11 191-311 
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with pleasant herbs and the faurest blooms of earth gathered from 
far and near. As it sits there m the bummg sunhght, the nest 
kmdles mto flame. ‘The herbs grow warm, its lovely home steams 
with pleasant odors. In the grasp of fire the Phoenix bums with 
Its nest. The funeral flame is kindled.’ Bone and flesh are consumed 
and the spirit goes forth 

But at the appomted time its hfe is renewed. When the fire is 
spent, there appears in the cold embers the hkeness of an egg, from 
which springs a wondrous fair worm. The worm grows to a 
fledghng like an eagle’s young, then to a fiiU-grown bird once 
more beautified with brilhant plumage. Even as from gram, 
harvested and resown, there sprmgs anew the bounty of earth, so 
the Phoenix grows young again and once more clothed m flesh. 
But It tastes no food save the honey-dew that falls at midmght, 
until once more it comes to its former home. 

Gathering m its talons the leavmgs of the fire, bone and ash, the 
Phoenix returns to the Eardily Paradise where it bunes m the soil 
of that pleasant island all the remnants of its former body. Men 
on earth marvel at the beauty of the bird and record m writmg, 
and engrave on marble, the day and hour of its flight. A great 
retmue of smgmg birds accompany the Phoenix on its homecom- 
mg to the Earthly Paradise, where they leave it, retummg sad- 
hearted to their own domain. The details of this flight of the 
Phoenix, the exultant song of the feathered hosts, and their grief 
as they turn away from the borders of Paradise are developed as 
an allegory of the Ascension of the risen Christ and the sadness 
of the disciples who remamed behind on earth. 

In the poet’s use of this material, it is mterestmg to note the 
recurrmg association of the Phoenix with the nsmg sun. It is a 
detail which reflects the Egyptian origms of the myth, and the 
early hnking of the Phoenix with the worship of Ra, the sun god, 
and with the sun'-rites of Hehopohs. This symbohc association, 
mdeed, was central m the myth. In accord with this general 
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tradition, and its specific expression in Lactantius, the Old English 
poet retains and stresses this element of symbohsm 

When the stars are hid in the western wave. 

Dimmed at dawn, and the dusky mght 
Steals darkly away, then strong of wmg, 

Proud of piruon, it looks over sea, 

Eagerly over ocean, for the rismg sun 

When the bright blaze shall bum m the heavens above, 

Ghdmg from eastward over the wide water . 

When the sun chmbs high over the salt streams 
The gray bird wmgs from its woodland tree 
And, swift of pmion, soars to the sky 
Smgmg and carolmg to greet the sun 

The second half of the Phoenix, that is, Imes 393-677, is devoted 
to an elaborate mterpretation of the Christian allegory imphed m 
the narrative of the fiery death and resurrection of the Phoenix, 
As the Old English poet develops the allegorical imphcations of 
the theme, the flight of the Phoenix from the Earthly Paradise 
typifies the banishment of our first parents from Eden by the Fall 
of Man. The lofty tree m a foreign land wherem the bird builds 
Its nest represents God’s mercy and grace to men. The herbs and 
fragrant blossoms with which the Phoenix shapes and adorns its 
nest are the good deeds of a righteous hfe. The fire in which the 
nest is kmdied is the fire of Doomsday. The rebirth of the Phoeni x 
IS the resurrection to eternal life. This mterpretation of the legend, 
however, is not mamtamed with uniform consistency throughout 
the poem. Whereas m hnes 508-14 and 552-61 the rebirth of the 
Phoenix is made to symbohze man’s resurrection, m a later passage 
(642-54) the bird is identified with Christ, as m the Latm Physwlo- 
gus, in which the Phoenix symbohzes Christ, and its two wmgs, 
the Old and New Testaments 

In putting the legend of the Phoenix to this use as Christian 
allegory, the Old Enghsh poet was writmg m a well-estabhshed 

15 11 90-103, 12.0-X4 
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tradition. Allegoncal use of the Phoenix myth seems to be im- 
phcit m a verse of the twenty-nmth chapter of Job, and it is clear 
that the poet had this passage m imnd. He makes specific reference 
to the Book of Job in hne 549, and paraphrases Job xxix.18 and 
xix.25-6 in hnes 552-69 of the Phoenix. The paraphrase, moreover, 
IS emphasized by a statement of the poet m the hnes which follow. 
‘Thus the wise prophet of God m days of old sang of his resurrec- 
tion to eternal hfe, that we the more clearly might recognize the 
glorious truth which the radiant bird typifies m its burning.’ 

As the Phoentx draws to its close we have, m the manner so 
characteristic of Cynewulf and his imitators, a vivid description 
of the consuming fire of Judgment Day which shall destroy the 
splendor and wealth of earth. Then shall death be ended. The 
souls of men shall enter once more mto their bodies, and all shall 
nse to Judgment. In the fire of Doomsday the blessed shall be 
surrounded by their good works, which are the sweet and fra- 
grant herbs with which the Phoenix builds its nest. ‘Let no man 
tliink,’ writes the poet, ‘that I fashion this poem and frame this 
lay with falsehoods.’ The passage from Job is then cited as afounda- 
tion for the poet’s interpretation of the fable. 

There follows a beautiful passage rehearsing the joys of the 
blessed Adorned with bright crowns of precious stones, and witli 
halos of light, they dwell m beauty with the Father of angels. 
They know not sorrow or sm, w^ant or toU, bummg hunger or 
bitter thirst, old age or misery, but round the throne of God lift 
up their voices m eternal praise. The poet’s description of these 
celestial anthems includes a versified elaboration of the ‘Sanctus ’ 

The poem ends with an unusual passage of macaromc verse m 
which Old English and Latin are used alternately throughout 
eleven hnes. In each hne the first half-line is in Old English, the 
second m Latin. The normal vowel and consonant alhterations are 
employed to bind the half-hnes mto umty. This type of poetic 

16 In nidulo meo monar, et sicut palma multiplicabo dies 
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line, while unusual in Old English rehgious poetry, is not con- 
fined to the Phoenix. Conybeare m his Illustrations^’’ reprints from 
Wanley other examples of the type. One such passage^® is of 
special interest m the fact that both Latm and Greek phrases are 
alternated with Old Enghsh m the text. 

The Phoenix stands out m Old Enghsh poetry as a finished and 
skillful use of allegory It has more than a touch of that poetic 
magic which shapes a secret world of strangeness and wonder. It 
IS m this mood that the essential elements of the fable are elabo- 
rated: the idylhc landscape, the shinmg beauty of the Phoenix, the 
adoration of the sun, the divme promise hidden m the heart of an 
age-old symbol. Even stronger than the poet’s pleasure in the 
decorative beauty of the legend was his dommant concern with 
central doctrmcs of the Christian faith, the victory over death, the 
resurrection to life eternal. Others before him had turned the fable 
to this use. In followmg them, he has left us one of the most 
memorable and graceful examples of Old English rehgious verse. 

The Physiologus 

On fohos 95'’-98*’ of the Exeter Book are three other Old Eng- 
hsh poems which, like the Phoenix, employ traits and habits of 
animals as allegorical illustration of Christian themes. These are 
the Panther, Whale, and Partridge. As we shall see later, the three 
poems are bound mto a series, and are undoubtedly m some degree 
based upon the early Christian Physiologus, or Naturalist, the 
earhest texts of which were probably Greek. The -wide popularity 
of the Christian Physiologus was attested in the fact that by the 
fifth century it was translated mto Latm, Ethiopic, Syriac, and 
Arabic, and later, in whole or m part, into various European 
languages mcludmg Old High German, Old French, Old Enghsh, 
Middle Enghsh, and Icelandic. 

17 lUustratuns , pp viii-x 

18 MS , Coll Corp Cb Cant , K ir. 
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The precise relation of the Old English Panther, Whale, and Par- 
tridge to the Continental Physiologus, and to one another, is not m 
all respects clear. Three principal and differing theories regarding 
these poems have been proposed. It has been suggested, first, that 
the three poems are versifications of three separate and unrelated 
sections of the Physiologus, second, that they are a connected unit, 
but only a portion of a much longer Old Enghsh Physiologus, 
which has been lost; and third, that they constitute a connected and 
abbreviated Old English Physiologus, complete m itself save for a 
break m the text of the Partridge. 

The evidence of the text itself renders the first of these theories 
untenable. The three poems are demonstrably a unit, with mdica- 
tions of formal beginmng and formal endmg. The first poem of 
the three, the Panther, opens with eight Imcs of general mtroduc- 
tion referrmg to the variety of birds and beasts on earth, of which 
one, the Panther, is selected for description The nature and phras- 
mg of this passage suggest at once that it marks the beginmng of a 
poem, or a series The third poem, the Partridge, ends m the Exeter 
MS. with the conclusive word^niV, a device employed nowhere 
else m the Exeter MS , but which may well have been present 
m the earher text from which the scribe was copymg. Between 
these notations of a begimimg and an end, the Panther, Whale, and 
Partridge are bound mto a series by the contmuative imphcations 
of the Old Enghsh adverb gen (moreover, further, next), which 
occurs in the openmg lines of the second and third poems. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the three poems are mtentionally 
orgamzed into a unity. But the question still remains whether that 
umty IS substantially complete m the poems as we have them, or 
whether there has been extended loss The uncertamty arises from 
the break in the text of the Partridge after the word wundorlicne in 
hne 2 Smce it is the last word on foho 97” of the manuscript, it is 
obvious that the break mdicates the loss of one or more leaves 
between 97 and the present 98. 
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The theory that the Panther, Whale, and Partridge represent only 
a fragment of an onginal Old Enghsh Physiologus is based on the 
assumption that after foho 97, mstead of a smgle leaf, a gathermg 
may have been lost containmg the material of the missmg sections 
of the Contmental Physiologus.^^ This theory, of course, necessarily 
involves also the supposition that the two fragments of the tliird 
poem relate to different birds, the first two lines to the Partridge, 
the material after the break to another bird of the Physiologus 
cycle, the Charadrius. But the evidence of the manuscript itself 
IS qmte agamst tins theory, smce recent exammations of the Exeter 
Book mdicate that only one leaf has been lost after foho 97 

We may accept, therefore, as the most tenable interpretation 
of the whole matter, the opmion set forth by Dobbie.^^ 

Assuming the loss of a smgle leaf (that is, two pages) 
we have approximately eighty Imes as the ongmal length 
of the Partridge, as compared with seventy-four Imes for 
the Panther, and eighty-nme Imes for tlie Whale — a 
reasonably close correspondence m length between the 
three poems. The evidence of the manusenpt, then m so 
far as it applies, favors the conclusion that, except for the 
gap of two pages m the text of the Partridge, we possess 
the whole of the Anglo-Saxon Physiologus Such a Physi- 
ologus would be reasonably complete m itself, dealmg 
as It does with the three kmds of animals, — of the land, 
the water, and the air 

The Panther 

The Panther is a brief poem of 74 hnes, lacking the poetic beauty 
and grace so notable m the Phoenix. As presented m the Physiologus 
and m the Old Enghsh poem, the Panther is an animal which 
wears a medieval air of strangeness and wonder. The traits 
asenbed to it, like details m the legend of the Umcorn, savor 

19 See Sokoll, Zum Angelsdchstschen Pbystologus 

10 Krapp and Dobbie, The Exeter Book, pp xi-xii 

11 Op cit p li 
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of quaint and curious lore notably at variance wrdi reabsm. The 
quahty first stressed is the last to be expected, the kindly disposi- 
tion of the beast, his friendliness to all other creatures except the 
Dragon. It is the Panther’s habit, after eating his fill, to sleep for 
three days and then to rouse from slumber crying with a loud 
voice. With the voice goes forth a fragrance, and other beasts 
lured by this fragrance run to the Panther and foUow him. 

The description of the beast m the Old Enghsh poem, where 
these elements are centrally embodied, is naively, and vividly, 
presented. The substance of the passage may be freely translated 
as follows 

The beast is named Panther The wntmgs of learned 
men tell of this sohtary rover He is gentle and kmdly to 
all other creatures save only the Dragon, against whom 
he wages unceasmg war by every hostile means he can 
muster. Like Joseph’s coat of many colors, the coat of the 
Panther is wondrous resplendent, of bnght and shimng 
hues each more beautiful than the others His nature is 
unique, amiable and gentle, gracious and kmdly. Naught 
of hostile or evil will he do agamst any save only the 
venomous Dragon, his ancient foe. When fain offeastmg 
he eats his fill, after the meal he seeks rest m a secret place 
among mountam caves where overcome by sleep he 
slumbers for three nights’ time, and on the tlurd day 
glonfied nses straightway from sleep. Then comes a 
melody from the mouth of the beast, most pleasmg of 
strams, and a fragrance with the melody, nsmg m that 
place stronger and more sweet than the sweet smell of 
blossommg spices, or forest fruits, more excellent than 
all the beauties of earth Then from the cities, from royal 
dwellmgs and castle halls, men in multitudes throng the 
roads, and animals with them, hasting to that fragrance ^ 

From this fable the Christian poet derives aUegoncal references 
to Christ, Satan, and the Resurrection The enmity between the 

12. Panther , 12.-54 
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Panther and the Dragon is the unceasing spiritual warfare between 
God and Satan. The Panther rousing from three days’ sleep is the 
nsen Christ. The fragrance of the Panther’s voice is God’s grace 
to man in the Resurrection. The multitudes who congregate about 
the Panther attracted by this fragrance are those who follow their 
Redeemer and Lord. 

The suggestion for the early identification of the Panther with 
Christ was probably found m Hosea v. 14, where the Septuagmt 
text has ‘panther’ instead of the ‘hon’ or ‘young hon’ of the 
Authorized Version. Rooted m this brief suggestion, a sustamed 
allegory was developed both m the Greek Physiologus and m the 
Old Enghsh poem This allegory the poet pamstakmgly unriddles, 
pomt by point* 

So the Lord God, Giver of alljoys, is gentle and kindly 
to all creatures save only the Dragon, the Prince of 
Poison That is the ancient Fiend whom He bound in the 
pit of torment, constramed in fiery chains and fettered in 
durance, and on the third day the Pnnre of angels and 
Lord of victory arose from the grave after suffermg death 
for us for three nights’ time That was a lovely fragrance, 
sweet and delightful over all the world ^ 

The didactic element in the Panther stands out. In the descrip- 
tive section of the poem the Dragon is twice mentioned. The Old 
Enghsh poet particularizes these allusions as references to God’s 
bmdmg of Satan m hell. Whether the reference is to the Hex- 
aemeral tradition, in accordance with which Satan was bound 
after the fall of the angels, or to the tradition by which Satan was 
bound by Christ durmg the Harrowing of Hell, is not altogether 
clear. In any case, the poet’s mterest m the allegory and its un- 
nddhng is, one feels, primarily didactic. In this respect the poem 
is inferior to the Phoenix, m which the poetic and didactic elements 
are more completely and firmly fused. 


2.3 11 55-65 
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The Whale 

The allegory of the Great Whale is more firmly mtegrated, 
more dramatic and more convmcmg than the fable of the Panther. 
The germ of the legend as set forth in the Physiologus is of very 
early date, in all probabihty gomg back to narratives of a voyage 
which Nearchus, an admiral of Alexander’s fleet, made m 325 
B.c. past the island of Ashtola, or Sungadeep, off the coast of 
Beluchistan. Arrian and Strabo both give accounts of this voyage, 
and of the wondrous nature of the island on which, if a ship 
moored, both ship and sailors disappeared Later rationalizing 
explanations of the myth attempted to trace this legend of dis- 
appearing marmers to a fatally unhealthful chmate, or to tradi- 
tions of a pirate rendezvous on the island.^* 

As time passed, the legend altered form, and became a tale of a 
mysterious island which turned out to be a huge sea-beast. When 
approached by sailors who mistook it for the land it seemed to be, 
the huge beast sank mto the sea, drawmg down with it both ship 
and sailors.^® 

In many versions of the fable the sea-beast is represented as a 
huge tortoise, and the sea-monster of the Old Enghsh poem 
apparently had its remote and onginal source m the tortoise tradi- 
tion. This seems to be imphed by the fact that the poet m line 
9 names his sea-beast Fastttocalon The name sounds like a cor- 
rupted form of the noun dtrTrtSoxeXwv??, which m the Greek 
Physiologus is apphed to a species of tortoise known as the ‘shield- 
turtle,’ or more properly ‘asp-turtle.’ 

In spite of these imphcations of the name Fastttocalon, the Old 
Enghsh poet repeatedly calls his sea-beast a whale, and the desenp- 

14 For extended discussion see Cook, Old English Elem, Photntx, and Phystologus, 
Introd , pp Ixiii-lxxiii 

2.5 Milton s well-known description of Leviathan, P L i, xoi , based apparently 
00 a tale of Olaus Magnus, is probably a variant of the same general tradition 
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tion of the monster, as the poet develops it, accords witi that 
concept. The depiction of the huge sea-beast with wide, open 
jaws, by a marvelous fragrance attracting unwary schools of fish 
which swim into the cavernous mouth and are lost, is certainly 
definitely suggestive of the whale rather than of the tortoise. Nor 
is it in any way extraordmary that the Old Enghsh poet should 
so visualize the great sea-monster, smce classical writers such as 
Phny and Strabo stressed, and exaggerated, the huge size of the 
whale, and descriptions by later writers such as Basd and Ambrose 
compared whales to mountams and islands. 

The Old Enghsh descnption of the sea-monster is done with 
vivacity and feeling, and is marked by imagmation and fehcity 
of phrasing, in unusual degree T will compose further,’ wrote the 
poet, ‘and fashion a poem of the Great Whale’: 

Its appearance is like a rough rock, or a great mass of 
tossing seaweed surrounded by sand-dunes, at the sea- 
shore, so that manners think they gaze on an island, and 
make fast their high-prowed ships by anchor-ropes to this 
land which is no land, they fetter their ocean-steeds at the 
sea’s edge and boldly set foot upon the island Their ships 
are fast moored by the shore, encompassed by the tide 
The sea-weary manners encamp there and have no 
thought of peril On the island they kmdle a fire, the 
flames leap high Joy returns to dispirited men, eager for 
rest When the Whale, crafty m evil, feels that the 
sailors are well estabhshed and encamped there, joying 
in fair weather, then suddenly with the venturesome band 
the guest of ocean plunges downward in the salt wave, 
seeks bottom, and m that hall of death drowns sailors and 
ships . . . 

The proud Swimmer of Ocean has another trait even 
more marvelous. When hunger torments him in the sea 
and the monster is fam of food, then the Sea-warden 
opens his mouth, his wide jaws; and there comes from 
withm a winsome fragrance so that other kinds of sea- 
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fish are bcgmled thereby. Swiftly they swim to where 
the sweet odor comes forth. In unwary schools they enter 
m until the wide mouth is filled; then suddenly he snaps 
together his grim jaws around his prey*® 

The poet has hardly completed his description of the vast sea- 
monster sounding to the bottom with his hapless prey, when 
he turns eagerly to the unnddhng of the allegory. ‘This,’ he ex- 
claims, ‘is the way of devils, and the custom of demons, to deceive 
men by cunning gude.’ The Old Enghsh interpretation of the 
fable IS derived from the earher expositions set forth in the Greek 
Physiolo£Us. In that work mterpretadon of the myth was' grounded 
on verses m the fifth chapter of Proverbs, which have to do with 
the lurmg wiles of the harlot.^ ‘Her feet go down to death, her 
steps take hold on hell.’ But the Greek Physiologus adds to this 
interpretation a much more general wammg agamst the varied 
and cunning deceptions of Satan. It is this more general solution 
of the allegory that has mterested the Old Enghsh poet. His verses 
contam no reference to Proverbs, or the wiles of ‘strange women.’ 
The Great Whale is Satan, endowed with every device of soul- 
destroymg evd. The yawning jaws mto which the unwary swim 
m great schools have a vivid parallehsm to the open dragon jaws 
which were so frequently employed m medieval art as a symbol of 
Hell-mouth.^* The false semblance of the great sea-monster, which 
disguises ultimate destruction by a deceptive appearance of refuge 
and safety, is to the poet a convincmg symbol of Satan’s gude. 
when by secret wdes the Tempter has snared the unwary, and 
lured them mto his power, savagely he plunges them m eternal 
rum, dragging them down to the bottondess lake m the gloom 
of hell. 

The sweet fragrance which has betrayed them, and lured them 

16 Tit Whalt, 8-31, 49-61 

17 Proverbs v 3-3 

18 Cf the representations of Hell-month in the drawings of the Junius MS 
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to their doom, flows from the lusts of the flesh, the temptations 
of worldly desire. Thus the seductions of the world, combimng 
with a spintual blmdness which mistakes evil for good, danger 
for safety, betray the soul to nun. ‘And when the Crafty One, 
cunnmg m evil, drags down to that surge of flame those who m 
life hearken to his teachmg and cleave to him m their sms, then at 
death he snaps together over them his grim jaws, the gates of hell.’ 

The Partridge 

As we have already noted, the text of the Partridge is seriously 
impaired by a break m the manuscript. Assummg that one leaf 
only IS missmg, and that the origmal length of the poem was 
approximately 80 hues, we have m the 16 hnes that have survived 
only a small fraction of the whole These 16 hnes, moreover, are 
divided by the break m the manuscript into two fragments which 
represent the beginnmg and the end of the poem. Practically the 
entire fable of the Partridge was mcluded m the missmg hnes, and 
IS lost to us. All that remams to identify the subject of the poem is 
the poet’s statement m the first eight words ‘About a certam 
bird, also, I have heard a wondrous . . .’ With the word ‘wondrous’ 
comes the break. The text that immediately follows the break 
obviously has to do with the mterprctation of the missmg fable. 

Although the ‘wondrous’ bird is nowhere named m the Old 
Enghsh text, there are sound reasons for assummg that it is the 
Partridge. The Panther, Whale, and Partridge appear m conjunc- 
tion, and m that order, m many manuscripts of the Contmental 
Physiologus. Of all birds, then, it is the Partridge which one would 
most naturally expect to find m association with the two animals 
that have preceded it m the Old English Physiologus. Perhaps more 
important, the 14 hnes of Old English text devoted to mterpreta- 
tion of the allegory set forth ideas which accord well with the 
fable of the Partridge as told and interpreted m the Contmental 
tradition. 
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In the Greek Physhlogus the author, after dtmg the reference 
to the Partridge m Jerenuah xvu. ii, describes the bird as one 
that broods on and hatches the eggs of other birds. When the 
bantlings are grown they desert the Partridge, the birds of each 
species returning to the companionship of their own. ‘In like 
manner,’ comments the author, ‘the devil gets possession of the 
foohsh in heart. But when they have come to full age, they begm 
to recogmze their heavenly parents, our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
Church, the apostles and the prophets, and betake themselves to 
them It is agamst this background of tradition that the fragments 
of the Old Enghsh poem must be mterpreted. 

In the 7 hnes immediately foUowmg tlie break m the text of the 
Partridge we find the followmg promise addressed by the Prmce 
of Glory to mankind 

In such time as ye shall turn to me with true faith m 
your hearts, and cease from your black transgressions, m 
that same hour will I turn to you m love and mercy for 
all eternity, and ye shall thereafter be accounted and 
numbered unto me as glorious, blessed, radiant brothers 
instead of sons 

Here quite obviously is exegesis m accord with the early tradi- 
tion. If mankind will turn away from Satan, who strives to mclude 
all men m his evil brood, and will recogmze that they are children 
of God, then shall they be received of their Father and numbered 
among the brethren m Chnst.®^ 

The evidence available, then, mdicates that the two fragments 
following the Whale are brief portions from the begmnmg and 
end of a poem on the Partndge. So much has been lost that one 

19 Cook, op cit , pp Ixxxv-lxxxvi 

30 Partridge, I 

31 Cook (op cu p 139, note on ii) points out the reflection in these lines 

of the doctrine in Hebrews 11 10, ii ‘For both he that sanctifieth and they who are 
sanctifled are all of one for which cause he is not ashamed te call them brethren ' 
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can form little judgment concemmg the merit of the poem m its 
origmal state. But that it could have possessed either the grim 
reahsm and vigor of the Whale, or the quamt medievalism of the 
Panther, seems unlikely. 

Many forces have joined in the shaping and rehgious use of 
these medieval descriptions of animal forms Old tales of travel 
m uncharted lands provided naive fusions of falsehood with fact. 
Creduhty and superstition added strength to tradition. Imagma- 
tion and mgenious fancy moulded from these fables the symbols 
of allegory, and piety and didacticism devoted them to the service 
of the Christian faith 

Time has dealt variously with these ancient allegories, some 
retammg hfe and vigor, some preserved like flies m amber. The 
fable of the Great Whale is superb m its dramatic strength, its 
reahsm, its adaptation to theme. Even the Phoenix, m its remote- 
ness, wears not too unconvincmgly the miraculous attributions 
of the antique myth. But the Panther and the Partndge are not 
remote, and certam of the reahsms associated with them m the 
mmds of men conflict with the ideas of which they are made to 
serve as symbols. Such fables survive, wearing an air of medieval 
strangeness. They are illustrations of allegory ingemously m- 
vented to serve as a means of instruction m religious truth. 
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Solomon and Saturn; The Soul to the Body; Pride; Resignation; 
Counsels of a Father; Descent into Hell; 

Doomsday, The Grave 

S CATTERED through the Old Enghsh manuscripts are a 
number of minor poems, apparently of late date, on various 
rehgious subjects, and of various hterary types. Relatively brief 
as they are, some of these productions present matters of great 
interest either m their structure, or m the nature and derivation of 
material Included m this group are the two poetical dialogues, or 
‘debates,’ of Solomon and Saturn, two ‘addresses’ of the Soul to 
the Body, two homiletic poems on Pride and Resignation, a 
Descent into Hell, two poems on the Judgment Day, and certam 
minor versifications of homiletic material 

Solomon and Saturn 

The two Solomon and Saturn dialogues are of special mterest, 
presenting as they do Old English examples of the ‘debate’ or 
contest of wit, and displaymg, particularly m the second dialogue, 
elements of material and structure which are obviously derivative 
from the hterature of riddles and gnomic verse. The text of these 
two poems is found m two manuscripts of the Corpus Christi 
College Library m Cambndge ^ MS. A contams not only a por- 
tion of the first poetic dialogue between Solomon and Saturn, 
and the whole of the second, but also a prose dialogue between 
the same speakers. MS. B preserves 93 lines, written on the 
margins of another work, which seem to belong to the first poetic 
dialogue. The two poems are m all probabihty of Anghan ori gin , 

I MS CCCC412. (MS A), and MS CCCC41 (MS B) 
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and to be dated m the latter half of the ninth century, or early in 
the tenth. ^ Menner suggests that these dialogues ‘are dependent on 
lost Solomonic Christian dialogues m Latm, which m turn were 
presumably adopted from Greek origmals that had their ultimate 
source m the Hebrew legends of Kmg Solomon.’® 

Behmd the two speakers m these dialogues he long ages of 
tradition. The Old Testament story of the wisdom and power of 
Kmg Solomon developed durmg the early Christian and medieval 
periods mto two distmct bodies of legend. Christianized tradition 
made Solomon not only the wise and magnificent ruler of the 
Old Testament, but a prophetic type of the Christ of the New 
Testament,^ a figure well fitted to uphold m tlie Old F.n ghsb 
dialogues the supremacy of Christian over pagan leammg. By a 
second tradition Solomon came to be represented not only as the 
author of such books as Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Book of 
Wisdom, and the Song of Songs, but also as a subduer of demons,* 
and author of books of magic In the Old Enghsh poetic dialogues, 
in Menner’s opimon, ‘traces of the magician remam m the curious 
power of the runic letters of the Pater Noster over the Devil 
(Poem i), and m the subdumg of the demonic Vasa Mortis 
(238-72).’* 

The tradition by which Saturn, m the Old Enghsh dialogues, 
was made the opponent of Solomon and the upholder of pagan 
wisdom is obscure and difficult to trace. In the later medieval 
Latm, German, and French dialogues, the opponent of Solomon 
was a certam Marcolf, or Marcol. This name evidently became 
connected with the Solomonic tradition prior to the Old Enghsh 
dialogues, smee the second dialogue states (180) that Saturn m 
search of wisdom had visited, among other eastern countries, the 

2. Fot d^te and origin see Menner, Solomon and Saturn^ Introd , pp ii-n 

3 Menner, op cit Introd , p i6 

4 Menner, op cit Introd , pp 47-8 

5 See McCown, Tht Testamont of Solomon, Leipzig, 192.2. 

6 Menner, op cit Introd , p 2.2. 
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land of Marculf. It has been suggested that in early tradition Saturn 
and Marcolf were the same figure, and that the fusion may have 
resulted from an identification of the Hebrew Markohs with the 
Latm god Mercury, the identification bemg compheated by a 
subsequent confusion of Mercury and Saturn.^ In any case, 
whereas Solomon-Marcolf ‘debates’ were well known m medieval 
hterature, it is only m the Old English poetic and prose dialogues 
that the opponent of Solomon is Saturn. 

The first of the two Old Enghsh poems is less clearly than the 
second a dialogue or ‘debate.’ Though it mcludes three speeches 
by Saturn, the greater portion of the poem is devoted to a smgle 
long expository speech of Solomon. Saturn’s introductory words 
reter to his search for wisdom, and his willingness to give for it 
‘thirty pounds of pure gold’ and his twelve sons. He asks who 
most easily can open the doors of heaven, and is told by Solomon 
It IS the Lord’s prayer, or Pater Noster Saturn then asks how the 
prayer is to be used, and Solomon’s answer fills 106 hnes with 
earnest, and m passages eloquent, praise of the Pater Noster. In the 
course of this poetic exposition, not only does the author personify 
the Pater Noster in its entirety, but he also personifies the mdi- 
vidual letters of the prayer visuahzed as armed warriors fightmg 
agamst Satan and the powers of evil. These letters are represented 
in the manuscript m runic form, and the shapes of the runes m 
some instances suggest to the poet the weapons by which the 
Devil IS combated and conquered. Thus, the P-rune is described 
as a goad to scourge, the T-rune as a dart to stab. Three of the 19 
letters which occur m the Pater Noster are omitted from the Old 
Enghsh poem. 

The Pater Noster is referred to m hne 39 as ‘palm-branched.’ 
This unusual use of the epithet, and the reference m hne 63 to the 
adornment of the Pater Noster with gems, may perhaps imply 
that the poet was writing of a particular text of the prayer 

7 See Menner, op at Introd , pp 16-35 
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wrought m silver and gold, decorated with a scroll of palm 
branches, and mset with precious stones. On the other hand, the 
language may be purely figurative. The spint of mystical rever- 
ence m the passage reflects the voice of the medieval Church in 
Its emphasis on the importance of the Pater Noster and the Creed 

God’s prayer is golden and gleaming with gems 

It has leaves of silver, secretly each 

By grace of the Spint rehearses the gospel 

It IS wisdom to the spint and honey to the soul 

It saves the soul from eternal mght 

Far under earth, let the Fiend with fetters 

Cham It never so deep Though He lock and fasten 

With fifty bolts, It will break His strength 

And utterly blast His cunmng devices 

It bamshes hunger and ravages Hell, 

Hell-fire it scatters. Heaven’s glory it builds. 

In all tlus earth m mood it is prouder. 

More firm of foundation than the strength of all stones. 

To the halt it is healmg, hght to the bhnd, 

A door for the deaf, a tongue for the dumb, 

A shield for the sinful, the seat of the Creator ® 

The second dialogue of Solomon and Saturn is much more 
consistent in adherence to the structural pattern of the medieval 
‘debate.’ The first Ime of the poem announces it as a contest be- 
tween Saturn, a Chaldean, far-traveled and learned in books, and 
Solomon, represented as more -widely known for his wisdom. 
Thus the stage is set at the beginnmg for the final victory of Solo- 
mon, and one is not surprised to read m the four hues of the 
epilogue that ‘the wise son of David had mastered and overcome 
the Chaldean prmcc ’ Most of the questions are asked by Saturn 
and answered by Solomon. In this sense, the ‘debate’ is not a 
balanced contest of wit. But the forms of dialogue are sustamed 
throughout, m marked contrast to the largely expository pattern 
of the first poem. 

8 SoUmon and Saturn, I, 63-79 
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The material which is brought under discussion is blended of 
Hebrew, Germamc, and Christian elements. The Hebrew elements 
mclude references to Chaldean pnde and the Tower of Babel; to 
a certam Wulf, a seafarer and friend of Nimrod, who slew 25 
dragons, and perished himself, and to a strange demon, Vasa 
Mortis, known to the Phihstmes Side by side with this material 
IS material derived from Germanic and Christian themes Fate and 
Providence, fortune and rmsfortune; man’s appomted span of 
hfe and the angehc or demomc spints that guard or tempt him. 
Intermingled throughout are snatches of nddle-themes, and frag- 
ments of gnomic and elegiac verse One of the lovehest, and 
briefest, compressions of the elegiac spint mto a smgle memora- 
ble image is found m hnes 305-7 

A Little while the leaf is green. 

Then it fades, and falls to earth, 

Molders there, decays to dust 

In spite of the Christian nature of much of the matenal m 
Solomon and Saturn H, there is present a pervadmg sense of Neces- 
sity and law. Here and there the poet stresses those umversals of 
human fate m comparison with which variations of expenence 
lose significance The wicked man may hve longer than the good 
man. It is a matter of no ultimate importance. In the end death 
comes to all. A mother may bung forth twms to widely dilfermg 
fortune. Man’s destiny is not wntten m the stars by accident of 
birth, but IS ordamed by an all-rulmg Fate not to be altered or 
predicted. Sunshme and riches are not equally distributed in this 
world Nevertheless, m the end the unfortunate shall be rewarded 
accordmg to his deserts At one point m the dialogue Saturn’s 
words become an echo of the old gnomic stress on certam of those 
umversals of nature and human experience by which man’s life 
IS conditioned 

Night IS darkest of weathers. Need, hardest of fates, 

Sorrow, heaviest of burdens. Sleep, most like to death 
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Throughout the poem, many of the characteristic features of the 
medieval ‘contest of wit’ are present. In addition to specific 
references to the contest m prologue and epilogue, the widely 
rangmg and ‘topical’ nature of the matenal treated by question 
and answer is quite m accord with the conventions of the type 
Nowhere is the spirit of the ‘debate’ more clearly mdicated than 
by the employment here and there of the ‘riddle’ approach to 
topics presented for discussion. It is this element m the dialogue 
which IS illustrated m one of the finest passages of the poem. In a 
section of ten hnes Saturn mtroduces, m the form of a riddle, the 
theme of Old Age, the solution of which is set forth by Solomon 
m a passage of equivalent length. The enigmatic spirit of Saturn’s 
references to Old Age is firmly and skillfully sustamed throughout 
the senes of suggested attributes. Nowhere is this more true than 
m the references to the power of the unknown force over stones, 
stars, gems, and water, a senes which provides a keen-witted 
solver of the nddle with clues by which he could reject Death as 
a possible solution; 

Quoth Saturn 

‘What is that Wonder that fares through the world, 

Stalking inexorable, shattcnng foundations, 

Wakening tears, winning its way hither^ 

Neither stone nor star, nor sparkling gem, 

Wild beast or water one whit shall escape it 
Into Its hand goes the hard and the soft, 

The great and the small, it seizes for food, 

Year after year, of dwellers on earth, 

Of fliers in air, of swimmers in ocean, 

Of numbered thousands thnce thirteen ’ 

Quoth Solomon 

‘Old Age on earth hath power over all. 

With pumshmg chains for her battle-captives. 

With long-drawn fetters she reaches far. 

With stretching cable restrams what she will 
The tree she shatters, breaking its branches. 
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The standing trunk she sOrs from its place, 

Smites It to earth, consumes it thereafter. 

She conquers the wolf, and masters the wild bird. 

She outlasts stones, outhves steel. 

Eats iron with rust, so doth she to us.’“ 

Another emgma definitely phrased as such, the riddle of the 
Book, IS found m hnes 221-8: ‘Who (or what) is the dumb one 
who dwells m a dale, very wise, having seven tongues, each 
tongue havmg twenty points, each pomt havmg an angel’s 
wisdom whereby one may behold the gleaming walls of the 
golden Jerusalem, and the joy-givmg Cross The emgma ends 
with the conventional riddle-formula’ Saga hivcet k mxne, ‘teU 
my meanmg.’ The wordmg of the whole suggests a work of re- 
ligious learrung, though varymg mterpretations could be made of 
the ‘seven tongues’ and ‘twenty points,’ These details, however, 
seem to have been considered clearly suggestive, for the poet 
begins Solomon’s answer with the words' ‘Books are famous.’ 

Perhaps the most mterestmg feature of the Solomon and Saturn 
dialogues is the fusion of tradition which they illustrate. Descended 
from classical dialogue as reshaped m patristic literature for m- 
structional purposes, the Solomon and Saturn poems, m their 
riddles, ‘hard’ questions, and gnomic rephes, mclude elements 
characteristic of the medieval contest m wit and wisdom. 

Even with this fusion of elements, and the mclusion m the 
second dialogue of much pagan material, both dialogues are 
firmly Christian poems The first deals with the power of the 
Pater Noster. The second has extended passages of Chnstian ma- 
terial, and references to such traditional or doctrmal themes as the 
Fall of Lucifer, the Flood, the Last Judgment, and the Heavenly 
Jerusalem. Lmes 484-96 are devoted to the widespread behef m 
a guardian angel that watches over die Christian soul. Indeed, the 
poems are governed by rehgious design. For the dialogues are 

9 Solomon and Saturn 11 , 173 - 91 . 
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symbolic contests between the Chnstian and pagan ways of life, 
and the triumph of Chnstian knowledge is imphcit m substance 
and design. 

The Soul to the Body 

Two other rehgious poems exemphfymg a tradition which 
contmues throughout the medieval period, and which has illus- 
tration m Middle Enghsh hterature, are the two poetical addresses 
of the Soul to the Body, one found m the Vercelh MS the other 
m the Exeter Book.^^ The Vercelh poem, often referred to as 
Soul and Body I, is a poem of i66 hnes m which, first a condemned 
soul, then a blessed soul, are imagmed as addressing the bodies 
from which they have been separated by death. The text breaks 
off at the bottom of a page in the manuscript, the ending of the 
poem bemg lost as a result of one or more missing fohos The 
Exeter poem, Soul and Body II, is a variant of a portion of the 
Vercelh text. With the omission of four brief passages, the addi- 
tion of two hnes, and numerous diiferences m detail and arrange- 
ment, the Exeter version corresponds to the first 126 hnes of the 
Vercelh poem, the portion dealing with the body and the damned 
soul. In the Vercelh text we have also an address of a blessed soul 
to Its body, and, in possessmg this. Old Enghsh poetry has one of 
the very few examples of the type m European hterature 

In medieval tradition the Soul and Body poems fall mto two 
structural types. In the first, the body makes no reply to the soul’s 
denunciation for its smful hfe on earth and the eternal rmsery 
which that hfe has visited upon the soul. The second type mcludes 
a reply, so that the poem develops not as a continuous ‘address’ 
but as a dialogue. Which type is earher cannot be stated with 
certainty, but it seems likely that the structurally simpler ‘address’ 
may have antedated the dialogue form. Both types contmue m 

10 Fol ioib-io3b 

11 Fol gSa-iooa 
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later medieval literature side by side. The two Old English poems 
are ‘addresses’ m form, and afford early vernacular illustration of 
this poetic type. 

Thorpe, in editing the Exeter Book, stated categorically of 
Soul and Body II that ‘the origmal of the present poem is a prose 
homily to be found m most of the MSS (of which a Latin ongmal, 
no doubt, exists).’ But it has never been clear what homily, or 
what manuscripts, Thorpe had m mmd m this reference. 

Smce the Vercelh poem, though incomplete, con tarns speeches 
of both a damned and a blessed soul, it may serve as illustration of 
Old Enghsh poetic treatment of this rehgious theme. The first 
16 hnes of the poem are mtroductory and homiletic, urgmg the 
need of every man to think of the fate that will come upon his 
soul when death divides it from the body. After death, moanmg 
in wretchedness, it shall return every seven nights for three 
hundred wmters to revisit its body, ‘unless God shall earher brmg 
the world to an end ’ Stopford Brooke suggests^^ that tins refer- 
ence to three hundred years as the period dunng which the soul 
shall return to haunt the body may reflect contemporary behef 
that the world was to come to an end m the year 1000. On this 
basis he is mchned to date the ‘address’ of the damned soul early 
m the eighth century, and to regard the speech of the blessed soul 
as a later and inferior addition 

The soul laments that ever it had to dwell m the body. In that 
house of sm it seemed like thirty thousand years before death 
could brmg release. In worldly splendor exalted, the body hved on 
earth proudly banquetmg, sated with wme, while the soul thirsted 
for God’s body and the wme of the spirit. Now the body is no 
dearer to the hvmg, to father or mother or km, than the black 
raven. Deaf and dumb and joyless it hes. But the soul, tormented 
with Its sms, night by mght must revisit its former home, tummg 

iL History of Early English Literature^ p 353 
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away at cock-crow. ‘In the great day when all thmgs are revealed,’ 
says the soul, ‘it is you who must answer for us both. What then 
will you say to God m the Day of Judgment?’ But the clay hes 
where it lay, and can make no answer, nor any promise of com- 
fort or help ! 

The poem is notable for an attitude of mmd not entirely unique 
m Enghsh poetry, but one seldom given such violent expression — 
a gnm and bitter loathmg of the flesh which goes beyond asceti- 
cism, and issues m a detailed, exhaustive, sadistic stress upon the 
processes of physical decay Elsewhere m Enghsh poetry, it is 
true, the coffin-worm has emerged from darkness and corruption 
to add gnmness to the printed page. For all his wise saws, Polonius 
lay m the end ‘not where he eats, but where he is eaten, a certain 
convocation of pohtic worms are e’en at him. Your worm is your 
only emperor for diet.’ But it is difficult to think of another 
passage m Enghsh verse which dwells in such detail upon the 
processes of physical corruption. Named and personified, the 
grave-worm, Gifer, captams his burrowmg bands m loathsome 
regimentation" 

The head shall be cloven, the hands disjointed, 

The jaws distended, the palate severed. 

The smews sucked, the neck gnawed through. 

In bands, fierce worms shall worry the ribs. 

Athirst for blood shall banquet on the corpse. 

Into ten pieces the tongue shall be tom 
To solace the hungry No more shall it speak 
In ready words to the wretched soul. 

The worm’s name is Gifcr. Its greedy jaws 
Are sharper than needles. ’Tis the first to descend 
Down mto the grave, it tears at the tongue. 

Bores through the teeth, eats through the eyes 
Up mto the head; for other worms works a way 
To the banquet where the body hes cold in the ground 

13 Soul and Body II, ioz-i8 
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In an illuminating essay on Gifer the Worm,^^ Kurtz has shown 
how ahen is such a passage to the spirit of classical antiquity, or 
Northern paganism, or the writmgs of the early Christian Fathers 
But m the Book of Job are repeated references to corruption and 
the worm,^® sardonic and bitter, though lackmg the detailed 
realisms of the Old Enghsh poem. From this source, suggests 
Kurtz, and perhaps influenced by some stram of Mamchean con- 
tempt of the flesh, have come the grisly details of the Old Enghsh 
text. Such, he beheves, is tbe derivation of Gifer, the Worm, ‘the 
meanest and most grotesque symbol of hatred of the body, and 
fear of a future life.’^® 

The speech of the blessed soul to the body is inferior to the 
precedmg hnes. The situation lacks the dramatic elements of terror 
and regret, and the verse loses correspondmgly m force and 
reahsm. The prevailmg mood is one of pious thanksgiving for the 
ascetic devotion of the body to the hfe of the spirit while still on 
earth The poem ends with a prophecy that soul and body will 
once more be united m the Day of Judgment 

Pride and Resignation 

Two brief homilenc poems m the Exeter Book, the first 84 
lines m length, the second 118,*® have to do with the general 
themes of Pride, and Resignation. The hnes on Pndc begm with 
an autobiographic passage which is not developed and has little 
organic relationship to the body of the poem. In general type, the 
poem is most nearly a ‘character piece,’ in the course of which the 
author gives an extended and reahstic description of a man m 
whose nature Pride has become the effective force and governing 
vice. The poet avails himself of the opportumty to trace this 

14 University of Cahfomta Publications m English, 11^ ao 2., pp 2.35-61 

15 Job xvu 14, xviJi 12-14, XIX 26, XXI 26, XXIV 20, xxxiii 22 

16 Kurtr, op cit p 261 

17 Fol 82a-84b 

18 Fol ii7b-ii9b 
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deadly sin to its ongin in the angels who revolted and were cast 
out of heaven. The verse is consistently homiletic, though the 
‘character’ or ‘portrait’ quahty of certam hues elevates them above 
the general level of the poem. This ‘portrait’ passage is some 35 
hnes m length, but a brief selection will illustrate its quahty: 

Proud at the banquet, emboldened witli wine, 

Working discord with cunning words. 

Puffed up m power and filled with pnde 
He bums widi envy and msolent hate! 

Now you may know, if you meet such a man. 

By these few mtimations, he’s a child of the Fiend 
Appareled m flesh, hvmg perverted, 

A hell-destined spirit hosnie to God 

No source is known, and it is probable that the poet was develop- 
mg his theme m accordance with the general tradition of rehgious 
denunciation illustrated m Isaiah xxvm 1-4. 

The poem which Dobbie refers to as Resignation^’^ has been 
variously entitled, Wulker designatmg it simply as one m a senes 
of prayers, others calhng it ‘The Exile’s Prayer,’ or ‘The Exile’s 
Lament.’ It is m fact a prayer rather than a lament, but a prayer m 
which both mood and matter reflect mfluence of the penitential 
Psalms. The rehgious spirit, therefore, is by no means completely 
suggested m the title. Resignation. The poem has throughout a 
sustained subjectivity, and the simphcity and sincenty of its per- 
sonal revelations are noteworthy qualities. The author of the 
prayer is not to be thought of as an actual exile m the sense m 
which that bitter fate is set forth poignantly and at length in the 
Wanderer. The ‘exile’ imagery*^ is employed symbolically to repre- 
sent the sorrow and wretchedness of mortal life and the spiritual 
isolation of one whose past deeds have spurned the good, and cut 

19 Pnilt, 40-49 

10 Krapp and Dobbie, Anglo-Saxon Voottc Kecords^ iii Th« Exeter Book, pp 115-18 

11 Kestgnatton, 88 fF 
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him off from the love of God. The poem ends with a two-line tag 
of gnomic stress upon the need and virtue of resignation or en- 
durance. 

Homiletic Verse 

The homiletic poem of 102 hnes known as The Order of the 
lVorl(T^ is a loosely organized and uninspired versification of 
famihar Chnstian themes. The opening hnes have the mtimate, 
instructional tone generally characteristic of Old English homiletic 
verse. Idiom and diction throughout are suggestive of the Cyne- 
wulfian vocabulary, but the lack of structural design and poetic 
inspiration place it among the mferior productions of those who 
wrote m CynewulTs manner. Lines 38-85 present a somewhat 
unbalanced treatment of the Creation, m which precisely half the 
passage is devoted to a glorification of hght, and accompanymg 
descriptions of the nsmg and setting of the sun. The concluding 
hnes set forth bnefly the joys of die blessed m the heavenly hfe, 
admomshmg every man to spurn the idle lusts and fleeimg dehghts 
of this world, that he may come at last mto the better kingdom. 

The Exeter Book contains an alhterative versification of the 
Pater Noster; two others are preserved m manusenpts m the 
Corpus Chnsti Library,^ and m the Bodleian.^* The Exeter Book 
version is the briefest, and probably the earhest. The prayer occurs 
side by side m the manuscript with three other bnef rehgious 
fragments. The nine hnes of Alms-giving^^ stress the efficacy of 
alms-givmg m heahng the wounds of evil and purging the sinful 
soul. Eight hnes of verse deahng with the size of the army with 
which Pharaoh attacked God’s people^® begin with the formula 
Saga me hwaet. It is likely, therefore, that these hnes are a frag- 

11 Exeter Book, fol 

13 MS lot 

14 MS Junius III 

15 Fol iiib-iixa 

z6 Fol izia 
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mentary survival from some poem of the dialogue or question- 
and-answer type, of which the Solomon and Saturn poems are 
illustrations. Another rehgious fragment, 20 hnes long,*^ seems 
obviously incomplete. It reads like an intended beginnmg of a 
strongly doctrinal versified homily, stressmg as it does one faith, 
one baptism, one eternal Lord and Creator of mankmd, from 
whom alone come surety and strength m this changeful world. 

The Counsels of a Father,^^ possibly earher m date than some of 
the homiletic material we have been considermg, is a versification 
of ten admomtions m matters of moral conduct and manners, 
spoken by a father to a son The mstructional purpose of the 
author is evident and earnest, but the hnes have no spark of poetic 
distmction. These homileac counsels deal with ten different 
themes. There is, however, no correspondence with the Deca- 
logue, save for the fact that lines 9 to 14 set forth the substance of 
the fifth commandment It is possible that the phrase frmdre 
meowlan, of line 39, is an echo of the ‘strange woman’ of Proverbs 
V 20, as Ten Brink has suggested, for the Counsels of a Father 
illustrates a type of Christian homiletic verse which could well 
have been suggested, and influenced, by the Book of Proverbs 

The Descent into Hell 

The Descent mto Hell of the Exeter Book“® is a poem of 137 
Hnes, perhaps mcomplete. In its description of the Harrowmg of 
Hell It offers mterestmg contrast to the treatment of the subject 
m the Christ and Satan of the Jumus MS Both developments of 
the theme have ultimate derivation from the Apocryphal Gospel 
of Nicodemus. 

The descent of Christ mto hell is desenbed m the heroic manner 
conventional for the theme m Old Enghsh verse. But m spite of 

17 Fol iiia-iiib 

18 Exeter Book, fol 8oa-8ia 
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the traditional mood, the narrative begins with an unusually 
sensitive passage in which the poet takes occasion to stress the 
spintual nature of the omnipotence by which hell and the powers 
of darkness are overwhelmed: 

He needed no helmet-bearers for that battle, and 
wished no mail-clad warriors against those city-gates 
The locks and barriers fell from the stronghold, the kmg 
rode mto hell. 

And John, in his wretchedness, beheld the Victor-Son 
of God with kingly followmg coming mto hell He per- 
ceived It was the approach of God himself He saw the 
doors of hell shinmg with hght which formerly had long 
been locked, and covered with darkness 

The same poetic imagmation which m the opemng Imes re- 
jected physical armor as an inappropnate symbol of spintual war- 
fare IS responsible for the vividly flashmg detail which confers 
sudden distmction on the final hnes of this passage. There are few 
more memorable images m Old Enghsh rehgious poetry than the 
picture of the doors of hell, so long shrouded m black darkness, 
suddenly shining with hght at the approach of the Redeermng 
God. 

There follows a long speech of Adam in which he greets the 
Savior. It mcludes apostrophes in the Cynewulfian manner to 
Gabnel, Mary, Jerusalem, and the river Jordan, and glorifies the 
significance m the Christian drama of the Annunciation, Nativity, 
and Baptism. Endmg with this material, the poem contams no 
reference to the release of the patriarchs, and m this respect differs 
from Christ 558-85, and from the Harrowing of Hell m Christ and 
Satan. 

Doomsday 

In this group of mmor rehgious poems must be included two 
poems on the Last Judgment. The first, a poem of 118 lines, is 

30 Dtjctnt mto Htll, 37-40, jo-jj 
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found in the Exeter Book,®^ the second, 305 lines long, in MS. 
201 of Corpus Chnsti Library, Cambridge. The subject matter of 
these poems is m general the traditional matenal which is pre- 
sented more elaborately, and with epic development, m the third 
part of the Chnst.^^ 

The Doomsday of the Exeter Book need not detam us. It deals 
briefly with material which m Christ III is expanded mto a long 
poem, and the shapmg spirit is homiletic rather than epic or 
dramatic The Exeter Doomsday lacks the imaginative energy 
which gives brdhance to the Doomsday hnes of the Christ. 

The Corpus Chnsti Doomsday is a much finer poem. It is based 
upon a Latm poem, De Dte judtett, which has been attnbuted both 
to Bede and to Alcum,^^ and the rehance of the Old Enghsh upon 
the Latin text is noted in the comment written at the top of page 
161 of the MS. Incipmnt versus Bede presbiter de Die Judicii; 

Inter Jiongeras fecundi cespttes herhas, 

Flanuiie ventorum resonantthus widtqiie ramis 

Since the Old English hnes follow their original somewhat 
closely, the substance and structure of the poem camiot be credited 
to the imaginative design of the Old Enghsh poet. Nevertheless, 
the Corpus Chnsti Doomsday displays a deft and sensitive crafts- 
manship The translation of the opemng lines of Inter JJorigeias is 
done with creative spontaneity and zest The result is a passage of 
nature poetry umque m Old Enghsh verse. The borrowed nature 
images are reproduced with lyric grace, and express a romantic 
joy m nature which is more frequently met m Middle Enghsh 
than m Old Enghsh poetry There is artistry of a high order in the 
poet’s rendermg of the change m mood, by which dehght m the 
natural scene is darkened to dread and fear by the wmd and tumult 

}i Fol iijb-ii/b 
11 867-1664 
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that herald the approaching storm. Simply as it is versiHed, the 
passage catches the full symbohc value of the storm as a prophecy 
of the destruction of earth’s joys in the cataclysmic might of 
Doomsday. 

Lo ' I sat alone in a leafy bower 
Deep in a wood and sheltered 111 shade, 

Where welling waters murmured and wandered 
Tlirough a lovely meadow, all as I tell. 

There flowers gay were budding and blooming 
In a throng together m that sweet expanse 
Then trees began tossing with roarmg sound, 

The clouds were dnven by dreadful winds. 

And my sad spint was sorely troubled 
Suddenly fearful, with sorrow of soul 
I began to sing those doleful verses. 

All as you said, I remembered my sms. 

The evils of life, and the long hour 
Of the dark commg of death m the world 
Greatly I dread the Day of doom 
Because of the evil I have done on earth 

Dependmg as it does upon the material and structural organiza- 
tion of the Latm poem, the Doomsday differs widely from Christ 
III The Judgment secaon of the Christ is a descnptive panorama 
objectively conceived and dramatically rendered. But Doomsday, 
as set forth m the Corpus Chnsti text and in the Latm poem on 
which It is based, is subjectively reahzed, the poet in each m- 
stance lookmg forward to the Judgment with highly personalized 
emotion. The subjective note is struck at the beginning m the 
nature prelude we have noted, and continues with the author’s 
reference to the ‘doleful verses’ to which his troubled spirit gives 
voice. It is notably present m a passage beginnmg at hne 26 in 
which the mood of penitence and remorse is expressed m the 
imagery and with the emotional fervor of the penitential psalms: 


34 Doomsday^ i-i 6 
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the beating of the breast, the cheeks wet with tears, the prostration 
m the dust. It has illustration in lines 65-70 where the poet de- 
mands of his wretched heart and smful tongue why they delay in 
seeking forgiveness while there is still time for repentance. It is 
dramatically set forth in an address to the sinful flesh which 
parallels m mood and imagery the arraignment of the body by 
the damned soul m the Soul to the Body. 

Central in the poem ( 11 . 92-150) is a rehearsal of the conven- 
tional signs of Doomsday the quaking of earth, the crumbling 
of mountains and darkening of sun, moon, and stars, the hurthng 
flame that fills the universe, the coming of the heavenly hosts and 
aU mankind to the Judgment, with the revelation of every secret 
and hidden thought, word, and deed. 

There follows a description of the torments of hell which is 
marked by the same grimness of horror that is noteworthy m 
Christ and Satan. The souls of the damned shaU bum in the fires of 
hell with serpents feeding upon their hearts The eyes of sinners 
shall weep for the dreadful, torturing heat, their teeth shall chatter 
in alternating diroes of bitter cold. One loathsomely realistic detail 
not found in other Old Enghsh verse-descriptions, though present 
m the honulies, is the reference to the perpetual stench of foul 
odors m hell, which add to the torment of the damned. 

In contrast, the life of perfect joy m the heavenly kmgdom is 
eloquently described, not only m its positive attributes, but also 
by the traditional hst of afflictions and tabulations which condi- 
tion mortal existence, and of which the heavenly hfe is free. Both 
the material and the rhetorical structure include the conventional 
elements noted m Lactantius’ description of the Earthly Paradise, 
and illustrated in Old Enghsh homiletic and poetic visions of the 
hfe of the blessed 

Black night shall never darken there the brightness of 
tlic heavenly hght, nor shall sorrow come, or pain, or old 
age with Its afflictions, or toil, or hunger, or thirst, or 
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£tful sleep. There shall be no fever or sickness, no sudden 
pestilence, or burning of fire, or fearful cold. There shall 
be no sadness or weanness, no decay or gnef or savage 
torment, no hghtnmg or terrible storm, no wmter or 
crashmg thunder, no cold or bitter hail-storm mmgled 
with snow. There shall be no poverty or loss, or dread 
of death, no misery or affliction, nor any moummg, but 
peace shall rule there with power, justice with eternal 
goodness, glory and honor, worship and lovmg con- 
cord, and eternal life 

The poem concludes with a vision of the various orders of the 
heavenly host, the samts and angels, patriarchs and prophets in a 
garden of roses in the midst of the Holy City. There also is a 
maiden band of bright damsels adorned with blossoms, round 
about Mary, the Virgm and Mother of God. The vision is simply 
told but, perhaps by its very simphcity, attains a strain of lyric 
adoration. In this realm of hohness and beauty the souls of the 
blessed fmd their everlastmg home. ‘If one tells truth,’ so ends the 
poem, ‘what hardship can there be m this life, if thereby we can 
come to live eternally in hght among that host, and m those 
heavenly mansions have bhss henceforth forever?’ 

The Grave 

Outstandmg m this collection of mmor verse is a poem com- 
monly known as The Grave, and described by Thorpe as ‘singu- 
larly impressive and almost appalhng.’ It was first edited by 
Conybeare m Archaelogia^* m 1814, and later presented in his 
Illustrations. Thorpe mduded it m the Analecta Anglo-Saxonica.^’’ 
The poet Longfellow translated it. A revised text, based on a 
restudy of the MS., was printed by Schroer m 1882.** The poem 

35 Doomsday, 153-70 
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IS preserved on page 170“ of a Bodleian manuscript of hymns and 
sermons catalogued as MS Bodleian 343 . It is a very late specimen 
of Old English verse, displaying many evidences of transition to 
Middle English linguistic forms. The handwntmg is of the twelfth 
century. The last three hnes were subsequently added on the 
lower margin in a thirteenth-century hand. 

The theme of the poem is a description of the grave as the 
dwellmg appomted for man before he is bom, a dwelling dark 
and cold, with low sills and low ceihng, of which Death holds the 
key. A trenchant brevity of phrase and sustained vigor of imagina- 
tion combme to give the hnes a startling and grim precision of 
imagery which make them memorable. 

It has been somewhat generally assumed that The Grave belongs 
m the ‘Soul and Body’ tradition Klemert^® pomted out that certain 
hnes are identical with hnes m the Worcester ‘Fragments,’ which 
set forth speeches addressed by a soul to its body. Estimating The 
Grave as older, he regarded it as the source of the ‘Fragments.’ 
Buchholz, m a later study,^® considered The Grave ‘a further 
fragment of the poem preserved m the Worcester Fragments ’ 
Both assumed that The Grave is a ‘Soul and Body’ poem 

A more convmcmg mterprctation of the facts is that set forth 
by Louise Dudley m 1914.^^ Regardmg The Grave as a poem of 
22 hnes complete m itself, she shows that both m tone and sub- 
stance It displays marked differences from the ‘Soul and Body’ 
poems. In the typical ‘address’ of tire soul to the body, ‘the power 
hes m the recognition of the fact that the miserable phght de- 
senbed could have been avoided, it was the result of sm. The 
power of The Grave hes m the fact that it is describing the fate of 
every one, saint as well as sinner.’^® In this sense, the Grave is 

39 Obir den Street %wtschm Letb und Seele, Halle, 1880 

40 ‘Die Fragmente der Reden der Seele an den Leichnam in Zwei Handschnften zu 
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perhaps hardly to he considered a Christian poem. Certainly, its 
spirit IS stoic. It deals with the great umversal of human fate, and 
from a contemplation of it derives hnes which are probably the 
most trenchantly grim in the whole range of Old English verse. 
Once read, The Grave is not easily forgotten- 

For you was a house built before you were bom, 

Eartli marked out ere you came from your mother. 

But It was not made ready, nor the depth of it reckoned. 

Nor yet was it measured how long it must be. 

Now men bring you where you needs must he. 

Now men measure you, and the mold thereafter 
This house of yours is not timbered high, 

But low and level, when you he therein 
Low are the sills, and low the side-walls, 

Close to your breast the roof is built 

Full cold shall you he m that lodgmg of mold. 

Dark and dim, the den decays, 

A house without doors, and dark withm 
Long you’ll be locked there, and death has the key 
Loathsome that earth-house and hateful to hve m, 

There you shall bide and be wasted by worms 
Thus are you laid, leavmg your dear ones. 

And never a fnend will fare to see you. 

Or ever look how you like the house. 

Or undo the door, and descend to join you. 

For soon you’ll be loathsome and hateful to see 

Soon shall your head be despoiled of hair, 

And all the fairness of your locks be faded. 

Soft fingers shall stroke it never again. 



xn. THE HISTORIC BATTLE POEMS 
Brunanburh; Maldon 


T he year 782 may be taken as a convement date from which 
to note the dechne of the Northumbrian and Mercian culture, 
and the dwindhng of that stream of Northern vene which had 
been one of its charactenstic expressions It was the year in which 
Alcum left the School of York to enter the service of Charle- 
magne, first as Master of the Palace School at Aachen, and sub- 
sequendy as Abbot of Tours. 

Under the wise admmistrative guidance of Archbishop Ecgberht 
of York (732-66) and his learned successor, >Ethelberht, the School 
of York had attamed a prestige which attracted not only the youth 
of England, but eager scholars from the Contment as well. Alcum’s 
presence there had added lustre to the fame of an mstitution widely 
known for its fine collection of books, and for the variety and 
excellence of its program of studies. References m Alcum’s De 
Pontijicibus et Sanctis Ecclesiae Eboracensis indicate the range of that 
program, which m its stress upon grammar, rhetoric, anthmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, music, and a knowledge of canon law, 
constituted a medieval scholarship which blended the hbcral arts 
of classical tradition with a study of the Scriptures and the wntings 
of the early Christian Fathers. 

The loss of Alcum was paralleled in the same year, 782, by the 
death of .^Ethelberht, a misfortune of the first magnitude to the 
School he had so zealously and wisely fostered. Darkest disaster 
of all for the culture of which York was the center and symbol 
was the prolonged Danish onslaught, and Scandinavian settle- 
ment of the North and East, which set the prevailmg trend of the 
ninth century in England. 
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An entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for the year 70 ^. eleven 
yteirs after Alcuin left England^ records the first of the Danish 
raids on the coast monasteri es of Northumbria. “J he harrowing 
mroads of heathen men,' s^ys the Chronicle, ‘made lamentable 
havoc m the Church of God at Lmdisfame by rapine and slaughter.’ 
A year later came a similar raid upon Jarrow and Wearmouth. 
During the next five decades the Chronicle continues to record 
Danish attacks of increasmg severity. The change from raids to 
permanent encampment on Enghsh soil is mdicated by an entry 
[for 866, which describes the coming of a large heathen army into 
England who ‘fixed their winter quarters in East-Anglia, where 
they were soon horsed, and the inhabitants made peace with 
them.’ This was the Danish host which m the following year 
made its fury felt throughout Northumbria, marchmg ‘over the 
mouth of the Humber to the Northumbrians as far as York. . . 
Then was there an immense slaughter of the Northumbrians. . . 
The survivors made peace with the army.’ 

The ruthless fury of the warfare by which the Danes overran 
northern and central England, with the attendant destruction of 
monasteries, is tragically illustrated m the description, m the 
Chronicle for 870, of the rum of Medhamsted to which the 
Scandmavian forces came ‘burning, and breakmg, and slaying 
abbot and monks and all that there they found. They made such 
havoc diere that a monastery which was before full nch was now 
reduced to nothmg.’ 

Bnef and barren of detail as the entries m the Chronicle often 
arc, they amply indicate the storm of bloodshed and ruin which 
swqit over Northumbria and the Midlands. The very silence of 
the records is often more eloquent than words. The blood- 
stained years in which priests were slain at their altars, and scholars 
at their books, were little conducive to the fostering of learning, 
or the writing of poetry. Even of what had been written much of 1 
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incalculable worth must have penshed m the widespread dev- 
astation. 

In no record do we have a clearer picture of the havoc wrought 
by the Danes, and the wholesale destructiveness of its impact upon 
the leammg and culture of England, than is contamed in the 
well-known statement of Alfred the Great in bis Preface to the 
translation of Gregory’s Cura Pastoralis. In that document Alfred 
reviews the vamshed glory of an age when England had prospered 
‘m war and in wisdom,’ that is, when she had had strength to 
defend herself against attacks from without, and to foster and 
mamtain the scholarship of which York and other monastic 
schools were the centers In those happier days men had come to 
England to seek learning. ‘Now,’ writes Alfred, ‘we ourselves 
must go abroad to get it.’ 

Dark as is the picture, tlw hght of learnmg ha d not been who lly 
eittinguishe d. ItPthe conquest of York m the autumn of 867, 
some of the precious manusenpts must have escaped destruction. 
The City eventually became the seat of estabhshed Danish rule 
ov£r all Northumbria, and m the more ordered state of the 
northern kmgdom portions of the ancient hterature and learnmg 
were preserved Whatever escaped the wholesale devastation of 
the Northumbrian monasteries, if it had scholarly or literary 
value, would naturally have found its way to York for safekeep- 
mg, just as the survivals of the burned and pillaged collections 
of Mercia may have drifted to Worcester. It was perhaps from 
these two centers chiefly that manuscripts were later earned 
southward, contnbutmg to the West Saxon Renaissance of learn- 
ing under Alfred at Wmchester. 

^As one reads of the desperate defense of England throughout 
the ninth century, and the gradual winning back of occupied 
territory which charactenzed the tenth, it seems altogether appro- 
priate that the final strams of Old Enghsh poetry should sing of the 
glory of histone battles. We have inherited from the tenth century 
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two notable poems which celebrate respectively the battle of 
Brunanburh in 937, and the battle of Maldon m 991. 

Brunanburh 

The Battle of Brunanburh is one of a group of short poems or 
lays m praise of royal personages, or histone events, mcluded 
among the entries m the Anglo-Saxon Chromcle^ Aside from the 
Brunanburh these metrical insertions m the Chronicle are of httle 
poetic worth Such significance as they possess hes rather m their 
mood of dawning national consciousness than m any hterary 
merit 

In Brunanburh, however, patriotic emotion and a sense of na- 
tional destmy receive distinguished and memorable expressiem 
in poetic form The poem has sometimes been misinterpreted^t 
has been criticized for its failure to name mdividual heroes or 
recount mdividual exploits m the battle Its lack of evidence that 
the author had been m any way personally concerned in the event 
he describes, as participant or eyewimess, has been adversely con- 
trasted to the detailed and spirited realisms of the Maldon. J ■ 

One reading of Brunanburh should be sufficient to revlal the 
true nature of the poem fit is not, and was not mtended to be, a 
detailed description of a b^tle scene. It is rather a chant of triumph, 
a paean of victory, celebrating an engagement which had im- 
pressed Itself on the English consaousness as one of those decisive 
mihtary successes that stand as milestones markmg the develpp- 
ment of nanonal umty and the growth of national strength. 

The battle at Brunanburh was the most famous battle of the 
reign of .^thelstan, the grandson of Alfred the Great.® The victory 
was the more significant m a national sense because of the au- 
thority he claimed. In addition to his power as Kmg of the West 

I For the years 937, 941., 973, 975, 1036 and 1065 

1 For various notices of the battle in English and other records see Alistair Camp- 
bell, Tit Battit of Brimaniurh, Appendices in, iv, and v, pp 147-61 
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Saxons, iSthdstan had extended his rule northward over Mercia 
and Northumbria. The Welsh and the Anglo-Danes of North- 
umbria became increasingly jealous of his growing strength. In 
937 Anlaf (Olaf), who may have been a son of a former Danish 
kmg of Northumbria, returned from Ireland with a fleet, if we 
can beheve Simeon of Durham, of 615 ships and a large army, 
mcidng the Northumbrian Danes to an uprismg against their 
West Saxon ruler. The rebelhous Northumbrians were aided by 
the Batons of Strathclyde, and by a force of Scots under Con- 
stantine. jEthelstan and his brother Edmund led their troops 
northward to meet this challenge to the^nghsh power, and battle 
was joined at Brunanburh. ^ 

The precise locaaon of Brunanbutn has never been identified 
with certainty. There have been many theories as to the site,® 
these theones falhng into two groups according as they do or do 
not accept the statement of Florence of Worcester that Olaf 
began his invasion by sailing mto the mouth of the Humber. Of 
the western sites suggested two perhaps deserve special considera- 
tion: Bumswark m Dumfriesshire, and Bromborough m Cheshire 
about ten miles north of Chester and a mile from the Mersey 
River. Such evidence as is aiforded by the history of place- 
names seems to point to Bromborough. smee it alone of the 
^atious p lace-nam es suggested has m the ear l y charters, among 
other vanants, the form Brmahurh In a recent study, A. H. Smith 
remarks: ‘The formal identity of Bromborough and Brunnanburh 
is fairly certain. Apart perhaps from Bumswark (Dumfries), 
evidenced as Bumyswarke from 1542 . . . , it is the only name where 
the connection has been established, and along with Bumswark 
it meats close attention as a likely site for the battle of Brunnan- 
burh In favor of the site of Bromborough or Bumswark it has 

3 See Campbell, The Battle of Brunanburh, pp 58-9, note 4 

4 A H Smith, "The Site of the Battle of Brunnanburh,' London Modteval Studies, 1, 
56-9. 1937. P 59 
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been argued, by those ■vsdio discount the statement of Florence of 
Worcester about the Humber, that so large a ship-army from 
Dublin would have been more likely to land on the west coast 
than to sail around Scotland, or through the English Channel 

The battle of Brunanburh was stubbornly fought, with great 
slaughter on both sides. In the end, the huge forces which had 
been marshaled agamst the West Saxons were decisively defeated. 
By his victory ./Ethelstan firmly estabhshed his position as King 
of all England. 

(This was thg event the glory of which the poet has undertaken 
to celebrate, phe poem reveals a sophisticated style ^peahng to a 
courtly audiehce, and a skillful use of the traditional elements 
which moulded the spirit of the ancient battle-poetr^^The hewing 
of the shield- wall with the edge of the sword,'" the wl of doomed 
men pierced by spears, or shot over shield, the day-long punuit of 
the foe with mill-sharpened blades, the scavenging eagle, raven, 
and wolf, these fanuhar details are skillfully knit mto the texture 
of the verse. The characteristic Old English irony of understate- 
ment conventional in the older poetry is present here. The 
Mercians ‘did not refuse hard handplay to any man.’ Constantine 
‘had no cause to boast of the clash of swords!’ The West Saxons 
turned home m tnumph leavmg to their feast of carnon the 
ancient scavengers of the field of war. Never had there beoi 
greater slaughter m batde smee the Angles and Saxons came to 
England!) 

A sense of the epic importance of Brunanburh as a heartening 
symbol of national power marks the spirit and shapes the structure 
of the poem. The poet measures the significance of the battle in 
contrast to aU other heart-stimng tnumphs smee fint the Angles 
and Saxons came to BritainlpWith the exception of the conven- 
ticKial and appropriate laudation of the leaden^ ./Ethelstan and 
Edmund, the victory is set forth, not in terms of individual deeds 
of courage or endurance as in Maldon, but as an effective triumph 
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of the united and, m some sense, national power of the Wes^ 
Saxon armyjTo the Old Enghsh poet the battle was a never-to- 
be-forgotteiivictory m which the sons of Edward had won eternal 
glory in defendmg their land, their hoard, and their homes: 

^thelstan King, lord of earls, 

Rmg-bestower, and also his brother, 

Edmund aetheling, won with the sword-edge 

Lifelong glory m battle at Brunanburh 

They cut their way through the wall of bucklers. 

Hacked the war shields with hammered blades 
Such was the way of the sons of Edward, 

Ever m battle with every foe 

Defendmg their land, tlieir hoard, and their homes 

Foemen fell, the Scottish squadrons. 

The ship-warnors also, doomed to death. 

The field was wet with die blood of battle 
From the hour of dawn when the shining twi) 
GodlsLxadiant-caHdler rose over earth. 

Till the noble creation sank to its settmg 
Wounded with spears lay many a warrior. 

Many a northern man shot over shield. 

The Scotsmen likewise sated with war 
All day long the West Saxon army 
Followed the track of the hated foe, 

Pursiung, smote them with sharp-edged swords 
To none did the Mercians refuse hard handplay 
Of those who with Olaf over the sea 
Sought this land in their broad-beamed ships, 

Fated in war Five young kmgs 

Fell on the battle field slain with swords. 

Also seven of the earls of Olaf 

And a countless number of shipmen and Scots. 

The pnnee of the Northmen was put to flight. 

With a httle band beaten back to lus boat. 

The ship was launched, the long set sail 
On the fallow surges, and saved his skin 
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Likewise also the aged Constantine 
Fled in haste to his home m the Nortli; 

The white-haired wamor had no need to boast 
Of that crossmg of swords He was shorn of kinsmen, 
Stripped of friends struck down m the fightmg 
On the field of carnage. There mid the corpses 
He left his son, a striphng m battle. 

Broken with wounds. The gray-headed warnor. 

The crafty old captam, had no cause to boast 
Of the clash of swords, nor had Olaf any' 

With the few that were left they had no need to laugh, 
Or boast they were better m works of war. 

On the field of battle, mid clash of banners. 

The crashing of fighters, the casting of spears. 

In the storm of weapons, the carnage of war. 

When they fought their fight with the sons of Edward. 
Then the Northmen embarked in their well-nailed boats. 
The bloody survivors of battle-spears, 

Over Dmges Water returning to Dublin, 

Back to Ireland, broken in mood. 

Likewise also the brothers together. 

King and prince, returned to their people. 

To the West Saxon country, proud of the war 
They left behind them, to feast on the fallen, 

Tile dark raven, dusky-coated. 

With homy beak, and the ash-feathered eagle 
With white tail, and the war-hawk greedy. 

Gorging on carnon, and that gray beast. 

The wolf in the wood. Nor of greater slaughter 
In all this island was tale ever told 
By book or scholar, or more folk felled 
Slain by the sword, smce hither from eastward 
The Angles and Saxons sailed over sea, 

Over broad billows seekmg out Bntam, 

Great-hearted war-smiths eager for honor 
Who harried the Welshmen and held the land. 
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Maldon 

The Battle of A^aldon was preserved in a manuscript of the 
jPotton collection catalogued as MS. Otho A, xu. Fortunately, 
the text was pri nted by Heame m t 7?.<S. since five years later, in 
the Ashbumham House fire which did so much damage to the 
famous collection, the manuscript was destroyed. As the poem 
has been transmitted, the begmmng and endmg are missmg, appar- 
ently as a result of leaves lost from the manuscript, and it is im- 
possible to say with any certamty how much of the text is gone. 
The structure of the poem and the treatment of matenal seem to 
indicate that perhaps the missing portions were not of great length. 

Maldon celebrates a glorious defeat, as Brunanburh celebrates 
a great victory. T he heroic stand _of Byrhmoth and his death in 
the batde are referred to m later chromcles, but as to the battle 
Itself we have kttle trustworthy informauon other than the 
Account contained m the poeml^The most extended reference to 
Maldon in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is given m the Parker MS. 
under date of 993; briefer notices in the other MSS. are dated 991. 
The Parker MS. entry is as follows’ 

In this year came with ninety-three ships to 

Stan, and laid waste the country round about, and from 
there he went to Sandwich, and so into Ipswich and 
hamed all the country. And then he came to Maldon 
where the caldorman Byrhtnoth with his force came to 
meet him and fought against him. And they slew the 
caldorman there and were masters of the field of battle, 
and afterwards peace was made with them, and the Kmg 
received him at the Bishop’s hands. \ 

A Life of Archbishop Oswald of York, written not long after 
the battle, has a flond account of Byrhmoth’s heroic leaderships 
and dicre are somewhat j^tended references to the battle in die 

5. '‘BOuibly the Norwegian Olaf Tryggvesson 
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twcMth-coitury Histories of Ramsey (Clup. lxxi), and Ely (n, 6 ). 
Both the battle and Byrhtnoth*s death are mentioned by Florence 
of Worcester* 

'^yrhtnoth was a wealthy and powerful ealdorman of Essex, 
named in the poem as ‘son of Byrhtelm.’ His family may (»igi^ 
nally have been Mercian. In any case, he came of a distinguished 
hne and, both m his own right and by mamage, possessed wealth, 
power, and prestige. He was one of the great landholders of his 
time, owning estates in at least eight counties. He enjoyed the 
favor of King and Church and exercised wide pohtical influence 
and leadership?* Charters are extant which bear his signature, none 
later in date than 990. 

v^Gordon has pointed out that ‘Byrhtnoth did not spring into 
fame as the hero of Maldon; he was one of the great men of his 
generation, one of the most powerful among the ealdormen, 
prominent in pohtics at the time of the anti-monastic reaction; 
and famed as a zealous defender of the monks and of his country.’® 
He is praised m the Liher Eliensis for wisdom and courage, and 
described as one under whose leadership the foremost men of his 
district gladly enrolled ‘because of his honorable character, so 
that under his prot^tion they might defend themselves the better 
agamst the enemy.*uordon conjectures that Byrhtnoth was bom 
about 926, and was therefore not far from sixty-five when he died 
at Maldon. This estimate is m accord with the poet’s reference to 
him in hne 169 as hdr hilderinc. 

*^n the Liber Eliensis much is made of his benefactions to the 
monks of Ely, and his desire for burial there. When the Abbot 
learned that the Danes had been victorious at Maldon, and that 
Byrhtnoth had been killed and beheaded, he ‘went to the field 
With some monks, and seekmg out the hero’s body bore it badk 
to the church and buned it honorably, olacing a round lump of 
wax where the head should have been.’nrhe body was probably 

6 E V Gordon, Tkt Battlt if Maldm, p 15 
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later removed to Ely Cathedral. The tradition as to the beheading 
of Byrhtnoth was apparently confirmed m 1769 by an examina- 
tion of the bones under his effigy m the Cathedral. According 
to a report made to die Society of Antiquaries m 1772, no head 
was found, and ‘it was observed that the collar bone had been 
nearly cut through, as by a battle axe or two handed sword. 

The entry m the Parker MS. of the Chronicle imphes that the 
Vikmg force, which had plundered the coast of Kent, sailed up 
the Blackwater (Panta) and established a temporary base not far 
from Maldon. If the Vikmg leader was mdeed the famous Olaf 
Tryggvesson, Kmg of Norway 995-1000, it is highly probable 
that the mvadmg force was composed chiefly or entirely of 
Norwegians.® 

Until quite recently it has not been possible to identify clearly 
the field upon which Maldon was fought, or to make a reconstruc- 
tion of the course of the battle which would harmonize with 
certam specific details given m the poem. The location suggested 
by Freeman,® and for some time generally accepted, qmte clearly 
does not fit the description of the battle as outhned by the Old 
E nghsh poet . Freeman supposed that the Vikmgs were south, and 
Byrhtnoms forces north, of the nver at a pomt above the estuary 
and not far from the town of Maldon. An old bridge standmg 
near the church at Heybridge marked the site, he beheved, of the 
hrieg over which Byrhtnoth permitted the Damsh force to cross. 

In 1925, E. D. Laborde re-examined thi s question of s ite, and 
suggested a location of the battlefield which accords m all im- 
portant particulars with the imphcations of the poem.^® He sup- 
poses that the Vikmgs sailed up the estuary of the Blackwater as 
far as Northey Island, a httle distance below Maldon, and on the 

7 See Gordon, op cit p ii 

8 The Old English poet refers to the invaders as 'Danes,' employing the term 
according to the convention of the time in the broad sense Scandinavian ' 

9 Norman Conquest, i, 171 

10 Enghsh Htstortcal Rivuie, xl, 161 ff 
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island established a temporary base. The mdn current of the 
Blackwater flows along the northern side of the island, and a 
branch of the river, now known as Southey Creek, loops around 
the island on the south From the western point of Northey 
Island to the mainland, the bottom ridges up into a ford which is 
partly exposed at low tide, but is still today completely covered 
at high water. This ford, which m modem times has been built 
up mto a kind of causeway usable at low tide, is about 8 feet wide, 
and stretches some 340 feet to the island, a distance across which 
the Vikmg herald could easily have shouted the Damsh demand 
for tnbute (29-41). This ford Laborde identifies as the bricg so 
vahantly defended by Wulfstan, .<Elfere, and Maccus (74"83)» and 
over which the Vikings were subsequently permitted to cross 
(89-99). Laborde’s hypothesis accords well with the text of 
Maldon, wbch clearly refers to some kind of ford or shallow 
crossing, smce the phrases, f>a bncge (74), on }>a bricge (78), act 
pdm forda (81), and ofer done ford (88), are apphed by the poet to the 
same situation. 

The poet states that, in crossmg, the Vikmgs went ‘west over 
Panta.’ This statement of westward movement has no meaning 
in terms of Freeman’s site, but accords precisely with the topog- 
raphy of Laborde’s. Another detail of the poem made mtelhgible 
by Laborde’s hypothesis is the statement in hnes 64-6 that the two 
arnues were prevented from jommg battle by the depth of water, 
because with the rismg tide ‘the currents had locked’ {lucon 
lagustreamas). This picture of conflictmg currents meetmg in a 
tidal river would have precise apphcation to conditions at the ford 
in Southey Creek when the tidal waters push upstream. 

'^he Old Enghsh poem on Maldon, as we have it, begins with 
a reference to a young English noble, aJonsinanj3£- Off a,-who at 
the time of the Vikmg attack is engaged m the pastime of falconry. 
Quickly convmced that Byrhtnoth wiU not tolerate cowardice, 
or countenance slackness m defendmg the land, he lets his good 
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Iiftwk fly off to the wood, and takes his place in the line of battle. 
This opening reference to hawking fits well with the battle site 
as identified by Laborde. Gordon points out that ‘the muddy, 
shallow banks of the Blackwater attract numerous water-fowl 
and would be an ideal hawkmg-groimd. The wood to which the 
hawk flew when released, and to which Godnc and others fled, is 
not two miles away behind the Enghsh positiqn.'*^ 

^here follows m the poem (17-24) an extremely detailed and 
realistic description of Byrhtnoth’s marshahng of his forces. The 
old warrior, the poet tells us, rode about among his fnen, showmg 
them how best to defend the ground, and biddmg them grasp 
their shields firmly and have np fear. When he had mustered his 
troops, he hghted from his horse and took up position m the Ime 
of battle where his trusty hearth-companions would be £ghting 
beside him Bnef as it is, the picture is one of mtimate personal 
leadership swiftly made effective m the face of sudden and perilous 
challenge. 

'^Before the battle began, a Vikmg herald ‘stood on the nver 
bank,’ apparently, that is, on the western pomt of Northey Island 
near the end of the ‘bricg,’ or ‘ford,’ and arrogantly shouted the 
Norwegian demand for tribute. If Byrhmoth wdl agree to a pay- 
ment, the Vikmgs will ‘take ship with the tribute, and put to sea, 
and keep the peace ’ Byrhtnoth’s reply was a contemptuous spum- 
ing of the Norwegian demand, and a spirited and ironic challenge 
to battle 

I Hear you, sea-rover, what my people say? 

[The tnbute they’ll send you is tnbute of spears, 

Anaent sword-edge and poisoned pomt, 

Weapons that avail you htdcmwari 
Pirate messenger, publish this answer, 

Proclaim to your people ndmgs more gnm. 

k Here stands no ignoble earl with his army 

II Gordon, Tht Battli oj Malion, p 4 
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Guarding my lord iEdiclrcd’s country and coast. 

His land and his folk. The heathen shall fall 
In the clash of battle. Too shameful it seems 
That you with our tribute should take to your ships 
Unfbught, who thus far have mvaded our land, 

You shall not so readily nfle our treasure. 

Sword-edge and spear-point shall settle our account, 

The grim play of battle, ere tribute is granted 

"Byrhtnoth then stationed his forces on the river bank. But the 
tide was running m, the 'currents locked* across the ford, and 
neither army could attack the other except by the arrow-flights 
of the archers.J* 

'’’when at last the ebb-tide uncovered the ‘bricg,’ Byrhtnoth 
posted three of his bravest warnors,Wulfstan, ,<Elfere,,and Maccus, 
to hold the ford. The Vikings found that they were faced by 
‘bitter bndge-wardens,’ and sought permission to pass unopposed 
to the mainland in order to jom battle there. In overconfidence, 
Byrhtnoth granted the request. 

•^The Norwegians crossed to where the Enghsh force, in a ‘war- 
hedge of shields,’ stood waiting the attack. Then rose the dm of 
battle. The raven and eagle circled above. Bows were busy, 
shield received pomt. There was tumult on earth. 

Wulfijl^r, son of Byrhmoth’s sister, was early cut down in the 
conflict. Byrhmoth himself, fighting where the battle was fiercest, 
slew two of the Norwegians, but was mortally wounded by a 
spear. As he lay upon the ground and the Vikings closed in about 
him, Byrhtnoth’s last words were a thanksgivmg to God for all 
the joys he had met on earth, and a prayer for the peace and salva- 
tion of his soul 

'^When It was seen that their leader had fallen, Godnc, son of 
Odda, leaped upon Byrhmoth’s horse and galloped o? to the 
wood. With his brothers he fled from the battle and saved his ' 


I^ MaUon, 45-61 
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was to dm Godnc, the poet says, that Offa had previously 
remarked m council that many were talkmg boldly who would 
not hold out when need came. 

'^Therc follows, after the fall of Byrhtnoth, the most extended, 
and the most reahstic, depiction of comitatus loyalty anywhere set 
forth m Old English hterature. The general mood of the passage, 
and here and there a detail, seem reimniscent of the Beowulf ^oct’ s 
narrative of Wiglaf’s loyal stand with his doomed leader. In one 
mstance, mdeed, the phrasmg of the two texts is so similar that a 
hne m thcMaldon has been cited to justify an emendation m the 
Beowulf}^ But thcMaldon passage goes beyond all previous illus- 
trations of the mood, and becomes the classic expression of the 
comitatus ideal.^ 

It IS jElfwine, son of MUtic, who after Byrhmoth^s fall reminds 
the retainers of their boasts on the mead-bench, and spurs them 
to renewed vows of vengeance or death: 

Then was fallen the leader of the folk, 
jEthelred’s earl, and his hearth-companions 
All beheld that their lord lay dead. 

Then forward pressed the proud retainers. 

Fiercely charged the fearless thanes 
Each qf th em wished one thing gfivvo,- 
To lose his hfe, or avenge his lord. 
jElfnc’s son spurred them to battle, 

A warnor young, m words that were bold 

^Ifwme spoke with spint undaunted 

‘Take thought of the times when we talked at mead. 

Seated on the benches makmg our boasts, 

Warnors m hall, concerning hard battle 
Now comes the test who truly is bold! 

I purpose to prove my lineage to all men, 

That in Meraa I come of a mighty clan; 

Ealhelm the name of my aged father, 

A powerful caldorman, wealthy and wise. 

13 See ftowa//, 15x4-5, and AlaifoB, 147-8. 
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None shall reproach me among that people 
That I was willmg to shnk from the strife, 

Hastenmg home when my lord lies dead, 

Slam in the battle. Of all disasters. 

That to me is the greatest of gnefs. 

For he was my kinsman; he was my lord'’“ 

As one man, Byrhtnoth’s retamers responded to the defiant 
appeal, devoting themselves to death. Dunnere shook his ash 
spear and urged on his comrades, j^scferth, the Northumbrian 
hostage, fought boldly beside them, deahng many a wound, as 
long as he could wield weapon^ Leofsunu hfted up his hnden 
I shield and chanted his boast 

Not a foot of ground will I ever give, 

But I’ll fight m the van and avenge my lord 

Steadfast warnors by the River Stbur 

Shall never have need of words to reproach me, 

Now my lord is fallen, that lordless I fled. 

Turned back from the battle and went to my home. 

But weapon shall take me, sword-edge and spear 

The poet calls the bloody roll of honor Warrior after warrior 
IS named, and his deeds recounted^ Edward the Long fought in 
the forefront of battle, quick and keen, he broke the shield-wall 
and avenged his lord before he fell. So did ^Ethenc, Sibyrht’s 
brother. Offa smote down a Vikmg, and was himself slam as he 
struck the blow. But he had made good his promise to his lord 
that they would nde home ^gether or die together, he lay like a 
good thane beside his prmce. Wigstan, Thurstan’s son, slew three 
before he died. All the while, the two brothers, Oswald and 
Ealdwold, urged on the fight and heartened their comrades. 
Fightmg shoulder to shoulder with the young and strOng, V>he 
aged Byrhtwold glorified his last battle with that clarion call to 

14 Maldm, ioz-14 

IJ 11.144-53 
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fortitude and heroic death whose echoes will never die while 
friendship and loyalty are dear, and men defend the things they 
love:' 

Heart must be the hardier, courage the keener, 

Mood must be the bolder, as our band lessens ' 

Here on the ground our good lord hes, 

Butchered in battle. Ever will he rue it 

Who now from this war-play thinks to turn away 

I am old m years. I will never yield; 

But here at the last beside my lord, 

By the leader I loved, I look to he 

,Few strams of a dying music have been more memorable than 
the simple and movmg eloquence of these hnes. They remam an 
unforgettable assertion of man’s unconquerable courage m the 
face of adversity and earthly defeat. They embody the spmt of 
that ultimate choice by which death is eagerly preferred to those 
capitulations which surrender mtegrity. They set the mood for 
all hours of heroic striving m which deep-rooted and unshakable 
devotion to a moral imperative breeds a contempt for the odds of 
batde.'l' 

^he words of Byrhtwold belong to the final measures of Old 
English poetry It was a poetry conditioned by the changing 
standards of the age which produced it Ilf its range to a modern 
eye seems narrow, its currents ran deep./ The earher secular verse, 
rooted m the traditions of pagan centunes, reflected the folklore 
and legend, the heroic ideals, the tragic and conflicting loyalties, 
the stem necessities and savage wars of primitivfe Gctmanic 
soaety. It revealed, sometimes sharply and clearly, sometimes 
dimly and obscurely, the racial culture from which it grew. It 
preserved a partly buned treasure-trove of Contmental folkway 
and tradition. It gave vigorous and continuous expression to racial 
character. Passage after passage stressmg the ultimate imperatives 
i6. n 309-15. 
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tWith the conversion of England to the Christian faith came a 
new frame of reference for the thoughts and stnvmgs of men, an 
enlargement of the scale of human values, Na sensitizing of men’s 
minds and moods, which swelled the currents of life, and varied 
and colored the play of poetic mvention. To the early epic tales 
and songs of battle were added versifications of Bibhcal and 
Apocryphal themes, of homihes of the Christian Fathers, of hves 
of the samts, and martyrologies. The poetic mood turned from 
earher forms to hymns of adoration, dream-visions, and prophetic 
verse. In this expansion, the reader is aware of the shapmg energy 
of Christian learning, of the moulding force of Bibhcal exegesis 
and the Cathohc hturgy, )of the influence of hexaemeral and 
apocalyptic tradition, of early Christian allegory, of ecclesiastical 
dogma and doctrine. 

trhis rehgious poetry has many reflections both of the classical 
and the medieval Christian cultures. It is not to be forgotten that 
the poetry of the eighth and ninth centuries was written at a time 
when men of leammg read portions, at least, of the works of 
Anstotlc and Cicero,k)r that Old English poetry contams elements 
which reflect the influence of Phny, and Virgil. Alcum’s list of 
authors available in the Library at York mcludes their names, and 
Lucretius is ated, and a Ime from the Sixth Book of Lucretius 
quoted, by Isidore of Seville, whose writmgs influenced the De 
Natura Rerum of Bede. 

With this defimte 'classical strain was blended the leammg of the 
medieval Christian tradition. Our survey of the rehgious poems 
has mad^clear the debt which Old English poetry owes to the 
writings of medieval scholars; to Alcum and Augustme, to Gfe- 
gory and Bede, to Boethius and Lactantius, and to many others. 
With this expression of the medieval Christian culture, strams of 
the earlier secular verse were blended and fused. Conventional ele- 
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ments of landscape and seascape, characteristic details of weather, 
a stereotyped imagery of warfare and loyalty and death, not only 
had these been used to enliven and embellish realistic passages of 
secular verse, but they survive as decorative elements in the reh- 
gious poetry. Even m the story of the Temptation and Fall of 
man, as told m the comparatively late Genesis B, the causes and 
consequences of man’s disobedience are set forth conditioned 
and simplified by anaent pagan concepts of loyalty. 

lEstimated as a whole. Old English poetry expresses m many 
ways the changmg spirit of the age. It was a penod durmg which 
the limited perspectives of a pagan world were bemg gradually 
widened by the Christian philosophy. The stark and pnmitive 
social codes expressive of Germamc folkways were being slowly 
transformed by the spintual demands of Christian ethics. As the 
minds of men were hberahaed, the Old Enghsh world began to 
find room for a way of thought which was less concerned with 
variety of human expenence, or vicissitude of human fate, than 
with a conviction that God’s kingdom is not of this world, and 
that the ultimate tragedies and triumphs are of the soul, and be- 
yond deathAt became possible for die poet of the Corpus Christi 
Doomsday to exclaim m all smcerity; ‘If one tells truth, what can 
there be of hardship m this life, if thereby we may come to hve 
eternally in hght and in those heavenly mansions have bhss for- 
ever?’ J 

If this earhest Enghsh poetry faded to achieve a fusion or rec- 
oncihation of these contendmg forces of temporal and eternal, 
if It did not always perceive that God’s kingdom, if not of this 
world, snU must be fought for here, not without blood and tears, 
what then? Has any age yet made perfect reconcihation of stub- 
bdm worldly fact with the dream which is the substance of things 


It will still remam true, I think, for many readers who love this 
anaent verse, that it stands as a testimonial, even if an imperfert 
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one, of a way of life reborn and reshaped by the hfe-giving touch 
of the Christian faith, and the ecclesiastical culture of the medie- 
val Church. As these influences enfranchised the thoughts and 
moulded the lives of men, their poetry too was transformed. IJThc 
dark legends and narrow codes of the pagan past died into silence, 
and poets sang with joy of a new way of life, and of the shining 
symbols which have served to shape the nature and destiny of the 
Christian world., 

iPf this Old Enghsh poetry much is excellent, some is timeless 
and immortal. The heartbreak of the elegies, the stout-spirited for- 
titude of the battle poems, the antique grace and energy of the 
Christian allegories, the gentle and lonely accents of Cynewulf, 
the terror and awe of the Judgment poems, the lync adoration 
of the Dream of the Rood, such poetry is memorable m any age. 
Towering over aU is the Beowulf At is the greatest poetic achieve- 
ment of Its time, most closely approaching a fusion of Germamc, 
Classical, and Chnstian, most nearly achieving a reconcihation 
of worldly necessity with Chnstian stnving. In it, as m the work 
of Cynewulf and his school, we find the most adequate poetic 
symbols of an age which touched life with the hght of wider 
horizons, and shaped new hopes for the hearts of men.I^ 
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A. The Manuscripts 

E xcept for a few scattered poems, the corpus of Old Eng- 
lish verse has been preserved in four manuscripts which have 
come to be known as the Beowulf MS., Exeter Book, Jumus 
MS., and VerceUi MS. 

For a discussion of the significance of section numbering in 
Old Enghsh poetical manuscnpts, see Bradley’s article on Beowulf 
in the Encyclopcedta Britamica, and his paper read before the British 
Academy, 24 Nov. 1915 (Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. 
vn). Basing his suggestion upon studies of Beowulf, Genesis A, 
Genesis B, Exodus, and Elene, Bradley conjectures that the section 
numbermgs in these poems indicate ‘the separate sheets of the 
archetypal MSS.’ 


THE BEOWULF MANUSCRIPT 

The manuscnpt volume which contains the text of Beowulf and 
Judith is lodged m the British Museum, and known as Cotton 
Vitelhus, A. XV. A combination of two once separate codices, 
the manuscnpt contams nme Old Enghsh texts, four in the first 
codex, five m the second. The Beowulf (fohos 129^-198'’) belongs 
to the second codex, in which it is preceded by three prose texts, 
and followed by the Judith. It represents the work of two scribes 
of the tenth, or early eleventh, century, who were copying from 
an older manuscnpt, the first scnbe wntmg out lines 1-1939; the 
second, the reinamder of the poem. The text is not written, as 
verse, but, as was customary in all the Old Enghsh manuscnpts, 
in prose form, puncmation is sparse and uncertam, and there is no 
uniformity in the marking of long vowels. One gathers that the 

35J 
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scribes were unlearned copyists, apparently not always under- 
standing what they copied. 

The Beowulf mamiscn^t found its way, in the early seventeenth 
century, into the hbrary of Sir Robert Cotton. The first recorded 
mention of the poem was made by Wanley m his famous Cata- 
logue m 1705, but the terms he used were such as to suggest that 
he had not read the poem, for his Latm note misrepresents it as a 
tale of ‘the wars which Beowulf, a certain Dane, sprung from the 
royal stock of the Scyldmgs, waged against chieftams of Sweden ' 

From 1712 to 1730 the Cotton hbrary was lodged m Essex 
House in the Strand The purchase of Ashbumham House, West- 
mmster, by the Government m 1730 provided a new housmg for 
the books and manuscripts of the famous collection It was here 
that a disastrous fire broke out m 1731 which consumed almost 
all the prmted books and destroyed or mjured about 200 of 95 8 
manuscripts. Unfortunately the Beowulf manuscnpt was among 
those mjured Its edges, scorched by the fire, were rendered brit- 
de and subject to progressive deterioration. 

It is a matter of good fortune that m 1787 Thorkehn, a Damsh 
scholar, made a transcript of the text of the Beowulf and later m 
the year had a second transcript made for him. Upon these tran- 
scnpts he based the first prmted edition of the Beowulf m 1815. 
Subsequent collation by Thorpe and Kemble of the text of this 
edition with the Beowulf manuscript showed that m the process of 
detenoration words and letters, visible when the Thorkehn tran- 
scripts were made, had becorne ' illegible or had disappeared. 
Ultimately steps were taken to preserve the manuscnpt from 
further dismtegration, each leaf bemg separately inlaid, and the 
whole rebound. In 1882, under the auspices of the Early Enghsh 
Teict Soaety, an autotype edition of the manuscript was pub- 
lished, with a text by Zupitza based on the manuscnpt and on 
Thorkelm’s transcnpts. 
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THE EXETER BOOK 

The priceless Exeter Book has been since 1072 preserved ui the 
Chapter Library of Exeter Cathedral It is mentioned in the in- 
ventory or list of donations made to the Cathedral by Bishop 
Leofric, and is described as an mycel Englisc hoc he gehwilcum 
pmgum on leopwisan geworht, 1 e. ‘a large Enghsh book on various 
subjects composed in verse/ This Bishop Leofric, trained on the 
Continent m Lotharingia, had become m 1044 Chaplam and 
King’s Chancellor to Edward the Confessor, and m 1046, on the 
death of Bishop Lyfmg, was appomted to the combmed episcopal 
sees of Devonslure and Cornwall, with his seat originally at 
Crediton and subsequently at Exeter. 

The manuscript thus descnbed as.a ‘large Enghsh book’ at some 
time suffered serious damage. An uncertain number of leaves at 
the begmnmg, and seven leaves at scattered places throughout the 
codex, have been lost. The openmg pages of the manuscript, as 
It now stands, are stamed, apparently by a fluid, which has 
rendered doubtful a number of words on the first five leaves. The 
first page is badly scored by knife cuts, and the last fourteen pages 
have been mutilated, either by an igmted substance which fell 
upon the final page and burned its way mto the book, or possibly 
by the corrodmg effect of damp. The signs of unusual wear upon 
the first and last pages of the manusenpt mdicate that it must have 
been some time without a bmdmg. For the past two centuries 
It has been protected by a bmdmg of leather-covered boards 
datmg from about 1700 This has been recently replaced by a new 
bmdmg.^ 

How large a portion of the Exeter manusenpt is missmg at the 
beginmng we cannot know. There has been a somewhat general 

I A collotype edition published in 1933 for the Dean and Chapter of Exeter Cathe- 
dral, with descriptive and critical chapters by R W Chambers, Max Forster, and 
Robin Flower, has made readily available a facsimile of the Exeter Manuscript 
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misapprehension that only seven leaves have been lost, since the 
present first page of the MS. is marked eight. This numbering, 
however, is modem and is explamed by the fact that, smce the 
loss of the original opening leaves, seven pages of ahen manuscript 
have been boimd mto the codex, and the numbermg of leaves 
made consecutive from the first page of this new material. It may 
be, however, that a very considerable portion of the ongmal 
manuscript has been lost. Indeed, the fact that the manuscript was 
described m Leofric’s mventory as a ‘large book,’ and that it now 
IS a volume of moderate thickness, would seem to mdicate that 
the loss may have been no small one. 

The manuscript is beautifully written upon rather thin vellum 
in a late-tenth-century scnpt, which has been described as the 
‘noblest of Anglo-Saxon hands,’ achieving ‘a hturgical, almost 
monumental effect by the stem character of its design, and the 
exact regularity of its execution.’* If it is to be assumed that 
more than one scnbe was engaged upon the text, as has been sug- 
gested, this postulate rests upon variation in the quahty, rather 
than upon difference m the character, of the scnpt. The codex 
contains no illuminations or ornamentation other than a senes of 
some sixty large imtial letters, the secondary hnes of which m 
some instances develop ornamental extension. 

Among the four manuscripts, the Exeter Book is pre-eminent 
in the range and variety of the verse it contams. There is a large 
group of rehgious poems, two of which, the Juliana and Christ 11, 
contain the runic signature of Cynewulf. Samts’ legends are well 
represented by the Guthlac and the Juliana The Phoenix is an 
excellent example of versified Christian allegory. 

Side by side with this body of rehgious verse, the Exeter Book 
co'ntams poems {Widsith and Dear) deeply rooted m Contmental 
tradition, and a collection of Riddles which furnish an Old Enghsh 

X 'The Script of the Exeter Book,' by Robin Flower, pp 83-90 of Chapttrj on tho 
Exottr Book, 1933 
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illustration in the vernacular of this estabhshed hterary form. Here 
also we find the Gifts of Men and the Fates of Men. In addition, the 
Exeter Book contams a. senes of elegies, the Wanderer, Seafarer 
Ruin, Wife’s Lament, and Husband’s Message, which are the out- 
standing examples of Old English lync verse. 

THE JUNIUS MANUSCRIPT 

About 1630 the manuscnpt that was later to be known as the 
Junius manuscnpt came mto the possession of Archbishop Ussher 
of Armagh, and was by him presented to Francis Dujon of 
Leyden, hbrarian to Lord Arundel and known in hterature as 
Junius. This manuscript contams four poems, the Genesis, Exodus, 
Daniel, and Christ and Satan. The codex is divided, however, mto 
two parts only. Genesis, Exodus, and Daniel bemg wntten out as 
a smgle poem of 55 sections, and the 3 fragments of Christ and 
Satan as a smgle poem of 12 sections 
Because of a shght correspondence between Csedmon’s Hymn 
and the openmg Imes of Genesis, and because also of a partial 
correspondence between the subjects ascribed to Caedmon by 
Bede and the themes of the poems m the Jumus manuscnpt, the 
four poems were quickly accredited to Caedmon, and the whole 
referred to as ‘Caedmon’s Paraphrase.’ 

An edition was prmted by Jumus at Amsterdam m 1655, and 
the manuscnpt itself was returned to England. Later, with other 
manuscripts of Junius, it was lodged m the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, where it is known as MS. Jumus XI. The handwntmg of 
the codex is apparently of the tenth century. The first three poems 
are in one handwntmg, the Christ and Satan shows three other 
hands at work. The corrections throughout the entire manuscnpt 
are m a fifth hand. There are some tmssmg fohos.® * 

Of the four manusenpts, the Junius codex is the only one that 

3 A fjicsimile reproduction of the Junius MS , with an Introduction by Gollancz, 
was published in 1917 
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is illustrated. It contains 48 drawings scattered through the first 
96 pages of the Genesis. Vacant pages throughout the remainder 
of the manuscnpt mdicate that the series was not finished. The 
drawings which were completed may be later than the text of the 
manuscnpt, and have been dated as of the second quarter of the 
eleventh century. Two artists were at work, the drawings after 
the Flood showmg more definite influence of the style of the 
Utrecht Psalter, m figure drawing and drapery.^ 

The Genesis drawmgs are probably of the Wmchester school of 
the early eleventh century. Below the second drawmg in the 
series is a portrait, framed in a medalhon, and labelled .£ljwine. 
It may be, Morey suggests, that we have here to do with the patron 
of the work, and that this j^lfwine is to be identified with the 
churchman of the same name who became abbot of Newnunster, 
near Wmchester, in 1035. 

THE VERCELLI MANUSCRIPT 

The Vercelh Book, a manuscnpt of the late tenth or early 
eleventh century, at some time drifted from England to Italy, 
where it is lodged in the Cathedral hbrary at Vercelh. Like the 
Exeter Book, it contams two runic signatures of Cynewulf, those 
of the Elene and Fates of the Apostles. Unhke the Exeter Book, 
which contams only verse, the Vercelh manuscnpt is a miscellany 
of poetry and prose homihes In addition to the two signed Cyne- 
wulfian poems, it includes the Andreas and Dream of the Rood to- 
gether with the Soul’s Address to the Body, and a fragment of 27 
hnes of verse based on Psalm xxvni. 

There has been much speculation and conjecture to explam how 
dps Old Enghsh codex could have made its way from England to 

4 See ‘The Illustrations of Genesis,' by C R Morey, inThi Cadmn Peims, Kennedy, 
PP 177-95 
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northern Italy. Of various theories advanced, that which connects 
the manuscnpt with the name of an Itahan Cardmal, Guala 
Bicchien, seems the most plausible.® This Cardmal Guala was 
made Papal Legate, and m 1208 sent by Pope Innocent III to 
France. There, and subsequently m England, he served as agent 
m the endeavor of the Pope to prevent an attempted conquest of 
England by Pluhp, the Fair. In England, Guala supported Kmg 
John, and on John’s death assisted m the estabhshment of the claims 
of Henry III. He was honored by the new monarch, receivmg 
as a benefice the Church of St. Andrew at Chesterton m Cam- 
bridgeshire. On his return to Italy Cardmal Guala founded m 
Vercelh a Cathedral church notably English m architecture 
(though the architect seems to have been French), and dedicated 
It to St. Andrew. 

Cardmal Guala was a scholar and lover of letters It is stated 
that among his books were two written m English script.® It is 
especially intcrestmg to note that both his Chesterton benefice 
and the church which he founded m Vercelh were dedicated to 
St. Andrew. It may well be that the VerceUi manuscript came 
mto Guala’s possession precisely because of the importance which 
the samt had in Guala’s ecclesiastical life, and because the Vercelh 
Book contamed m the Andreas a long poem havmg to do with the 
mission of St Andrew to Mermedoma At his death m 1227 Guala 
left his library to the church which he had founded. While this 
explanation of the presence of the Old Enghsh manuscnpt m an 
Itahan church hbrary is conjectural, it is also plausible m its reason- 
able stress upon a set of circumstances which would make the 
presence of the codex at Vercelh in no way unnatural. 

5 This theory was first propounded in an unsigned article in the Quarttrly Rivmw, 
1845, Lxxv, 398-3, written as a critical comment on H G Knight s essay. The Ecclest- 
asttcal Architecture of Italy 

6 See Krapp, Andreas, Introd , xiii 
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OTHER MANUSCRIPTS 

In addition to the body of Old English verse which is preserved 
in these four well-known codices, there are a few other poems, 
some of them highly important, which survived m other manu- 
scripts. 

Two important manusenpts were lost m the Ashbumham 
House fire of 1731, m which the Cotton collection suffered so 
much loss and damage. These were the manusenpt of the Rune 
Poem, Cotton Otho B. x, the text of which Hickes had printed 
m his Thesaurus of 1705, and a manuscript containmg the Battle 
of Maldon, Cotton Otho A, xu. Fortunately, the text of Maldon had 
been prmted by Heame five years before. 

The text of the Waldere fragments and the Finnshurg fragment, 
we owe to the fact that the leaves on which they had been written 
were later used m the bmdmg of volumes of homihes The manu- 
senpt pages containmg the Waldere fragments were discovered 
among loose leaves m the National Library at Copenhagen; the 
Finnshurg fragment m the Library of Lambeth Palace. 

The so-called Cotton gnomes, 66 hnes of characteristic gnomic 
verse, are preserved m the Bntish Museum, Cotton MS. Tiberius 
B, I, ii5a-b. 

The Solomon and Saturn dialogues, and a fine Doomsday poem 
based on the De Die Judicii attnbuted to Bede, are all preserved 
m the Corpus Chnsti College Library at Cambndge. The first 
Solomon and Saturn debate is divided between MSS 422 and 41. 
The second Solomon and Saturn poem is found m MS. 422. The 
Doomsday is preserved in MS. 201 

In addition to the Exeter version, two other alhterative versions 
of the Pater Noster have survived, one at Cambridge m the Corp. 
Chr. Coll. MS. 201; the other at Oxford m the Bodleian MS. 
Junius 121. At Oxford also is the Grave in the Bodleian MS. 343. 

The Brunanburh and five other short poems on historic events 
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were included among the entries in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle for 
the years 937, 942, 973, 975, 1036, and 1065. 

B. The Cynewulhan Signatures 
Four poems, the Juliana, Elene, Christ II, and Fates of the 
Apostles, contain Cynewulf’s signature m runic characters. These 
characters, h tf» M f*' fl ^ I*', are the runic forms of the letters 
CYNEWULF. In two of the signatures, those in the Christ 
and the Fates of the Apostles, the letter E is omitted. 

The mgemous nature of these signatures derives from the fact 
that each of the letters m the Old Enghsh rumc alphabet had its 
name. The rune, therefore, could be employed both as a letter 
and as the word which is its name. In the Elene, Christ II, and 
Fates of the Apostles the rumc letters stand out in the text and draw 
attention to the name they spell. But they are also used as words. 
When these passages are read aloud, as the name of each rumc 
letter is pronounced, the word which is its name forms part of the 
text m which the rune is imbedded. 

In the Juliana the method is different. There the runes seem to 
be used only as letters m three groups, each group, and the whole, 
referring to the poet and standing for his name. An alternative 
explanation of the Juliana signature assumes that the first two 
groups of letters, CYN and EIVU, compose words which form 
part of the text, CYN rendered as ‘mankind’, and EWU as ‘sheep’. 
One difficulty with this mterpretation is that it leaves the LF 
runes standmg alone as letters, smce the word meanmgs which the 
poet attaches to these runes m each of the other signatures will 
not compound mto an appropriate meanmg in this mstance. 

For the establishment of the meanings of these runic characters, 
as used m Cynewulfs signatures, the most important document b 
the Old Enghsh Rune Poem.^ The Rune Poem is probably of late 
date, and may have been based on a Scandinavian origmal. Its 
I Cottoa MS Otho B X, destroyed >a the Ashbumham House fire of 1731 
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interpretation of die runes, therefore, cannot in all cases be re- 
garded as definitely conclusive with reference to their use in an 
Old Enghsh eighth-century poem. 

As set forth in the Rune Poem, the meanings of the eight runes 
which spell Cynewulf’s name arc as follows: h (C), cen-torch; 
fri (Y), yr-bow; (N), nyd-need; M (E), eoh-horse; ^ (W), 
wynn-joy; H (U), ur-bull, ^ (L), lagu-water; V (F), fcoh- 
wealth.* 

Five of these runes, those which represent N, E, W, L, and F, 
can be mterpreted m the Elene, Christ, and Fates of the Apostles m 
the meanings assigned to them m the Rune Poem The other three, 
C, Y, and U, require special attention. 

The C and U runes were employed by Cynewulf as homonyms 
of the words which were their names By this use, the C rune m 
the signatures of the Elene, Christ 11, and Fates of the Apostles repre- 
sents not the noun, cen (torch), but the adjective, cene (keen, 
brave) Similarly the U rune represents not the noun, ur (bull), 
but the possessive adjective, ure (our). The device is mgenious. 
CynewulT s purpose, announced m the personal passages of fuUana 
and the Fates, was the interweavmg of his name m the text m such 
a way that his readers might easily recognize it, and pray for him, 
as he requests, ‘by name.’ The word values of the C and U runes 
would not easily or naturally fit mto the estabhshed pattern of the 
signatures. But the use of these runes as homonyms of their names 
achieved his purpose 

In the readmg of the Cynewulfian signatures, it is the Y rune 
which presents the greatest difficulty. Nothing whatever can be 
done with the meanmg, ‘bow’, set forth m the Rune Poem. More- 
over, it would m any case be unsound to force on the Y rune a 
meaning derived from the Rune Poem, not only because the Rune 
Poem is of late date and based on Old Norse, but also because the 
Old English Y rune probably did not ongmally designate a long Y. 

X. See Chapter I, pp 11-14 
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Of the varioiM substitute meanings proposed for the Y rune, some 
such mterpretation as yrmpu (misery), or yfel (wretchedness), 
seems best substantiated by the context. Although the corrupt 
text of the signature in the Fates leaves the point somewhat un- 
certain, It seems probable that m that passage the Y rune means 
not misery or wretchedness, but miserable or wretched person. 

The following translations of the four signatures indicate the 
manner in which Cynewulf employed the runes, and the general 
pattern of the signature passages; 

Sorrowfully shall depart 

C Y N C, Y, and N, the King will be stem, 

The Giver of victories, when, stained with sms, 

E W U E, W, and U shall await m terror 

What the Judge may decree, accordmg to deeds done, 

L F As life’s reward L, F shall tremble, 

And wretchedly wait, shall remember the woe. 

The wounds of sm which early or late 
I wrought m the world {Juliana, 703-11) 

Then the BRAVE shall m terror tremble to hear 
The Ruler of heaven denouncmg m wrath 
All who aforetime feebly obeyed Him 
In days when AFFLICTION and NEED might find help 
Then many in terror shall trembling await 
His dreadful judgments accordmg to their deeds. 

In that day JOY in earth’s jewels shall vamsh 
Long was OUR portion of hfe’s dchghts 
Locked in by WATER the WEALTH of earth 
In that day treasure shall bum m the blaze 

{Christ, 797-808) 

Till then there was conflict, 
C BRAVE warrior droopmg, burdened with woe, * 

Though many a treasure he gamed m the mead-hall, 

Y And appled gold. He bemoaned his AFFLICTION, 

N Comrade of NEED, he endured distress. 
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E That narrow rune, while his HORSE before him 

Measured the mile paths, proudly counmg 
W Adorned with jewels. JOY is gone 

With passing years; youth is vaxushed 
And olden pnde. The gleam of youth 
U Once was OURS. Now former days 

After their appomted time have passed. 

L Life’s joy is gone as WATER ghdes away, 

F The hurrymg floods. WEALTH is flcetmg 

For aU on earth. {Elene, 1257-71) 

Here can a man of cunning mmd, 

Who has pleasure m poems, find out for himself 
F Who shaped this lay. WEALTH stands there at the end; 

Men enjoy it on earth, but cannot keep it always. 

U W OUR worldly JOY fades, and the fleeOng beauty 
L Of the flesh decays, as WATER glides away 

C Y Then BRAVE and AFFLICTED shall seek for strength 
N In the weary mght-watches; NEED constrams, 

The service of the King Now may you know 
Who m these words was revealed to men. 

{Fates of the Apostles, 96-106) 

C. The ‘Storm’ Riddles 

Such evidence as the manuscnpt affords mdicates that the 89 
lines traditionally divided into Riddles 2 and 3, that is the second 
and third ‘Storm’ riddles, were regarded by the scribe as a smgle 
riddle. The riddles immediately preceding and immediately 
followmg {Riddles i and 4) begm with capitals, and conclude with 
end marks. In the 89 lines under consideration, however, the 
situation is different. If accordmg to traditional division the first 
15 lines of this passage are regarded as Riddle 2, and the succeeding 
74 lines as Riddle 3, this division runs counter to the indications of 
the manuscnpt. The scribe has wntten these 89 lines as a umt. 
There is a capital at the beginning of the 89 line passage, and an end 
mark at its conclusion. But there is no end mark to conclude line 
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15, which would be the final line of Riddle 2, and there is no 
capital beg inning line 16, which would be the first line of Riddle 
3. Thus, the indications of the manuscnpt in two important details 
imply the unity of these 89 lines.* 

These mdications of the manuscnpt are corroborated by 
evidence implicit in the subject matter and form of the passage 
Itself. It IS noteworthy that these 89 hnes conclude with a sum- 
marizing reference to the four regions of nature in which the 
force of the wind makes its influence felt: 

And so at times, a powerful slave, 

I work under earth; at tunes I descend 
Under surges of ocean; at times from above 
I rouse the sea-streams; at Omes I mount up 
And whirl the cloud-dnft. Widely I fare 
Strong and swift. 

In these hnes the energy of the wmd is described as working under 
earth, under sea, above the surface of the sea, and among the 
clouds. Here then m the final hnes of the passage we have a section 
summarizing a fourfold location of the wmd’s influence. But, if 
we divide the 89 hne passage mto Riddles 2 and 3 , we have a situation 
m which the summarizmg section at the end of Riddle 3 does not 
correspond to the subject matter it summarizes, since Riddle 3 
describes the mfluence of the ivmd not m four regions but m three: 
under the earth, above the sea, and among the clouds. Develop- 
ment of the fourth category mentioned m the summary, the 
energy of wmd workmg m and under the sea, is lackmg. It is 
significant, then, that it is precisely this region of the wind’s m- 
fluence which is the material of description m Riddle 2. Only if 
we follow the indications of the manuscnpt and read the mag- 

I No evidence, unfortunately, can be derived from the spacing of lines in*the 
manuscript, since the scribe leaves no spacing between riddles, except in so far as the 
subject matter of a riddle may not fill out its final line In this case the final line of 
KtddU 1, so-called, is a complete line, and ends a page 
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ni£cent poetry of these 89 lines not as two riddles, but as a single 
superb whole, does the text afford us the complete fourfold 
theme which the poet has summarized in his conclusion. 

The unity of the passage is also mdicated by the poet’s use of a 
stylistic device of parallehsm In the umted Riddle each of the four 
categones of descnption is concluded with a reference to the divme 
Power that rules over the stormy might of the wind.* A fifth such 
reference ends the Riddle Of these five references, three are 
phrased as rhetorical questions. The mistaking of the first of these 
mterrogatives for a solution-formula has led to the traditional 
division of the 89 lines mto Riddle 2 and Riddle 3.* Thus, both the 
scope of the subject matter and the manner of its development 
support the evidence of the manuscript that in these 89 hnes we 
are de alin g with a single riddle No convmcmg reason is apparent 
for the traditional division of these Imes. 

The material of this superb 89 hne Riddle deahng with the 
wind inhents many of its details from classical traditions of mete- 
orology. The theory embodied m its second section that earth- 
quakes arc caused by violent wmds imprisoned withm the earth 
reflects and elaborates the classical tradition noted m Bede, De 
Terrae Motu, cap 49, and m Isidore of Seville. It is the same tradi- 
tion which was set forth in detail by Phny (11, 81) and by Lucretius 
(vi, 577-84). The Lucretian passage gives a vivid and extended 
exposition of the theory. 

There is also another cause of the same great trembling 
when wind or a very great force of air, either from with- 
out or arising withm the earth itself, has thrown itself 
suddenly mto the hollow places of the earth, and there 
m the great caverns first growls tumultuously and is 

u All the evidence is against Tapper's comment on the concluding lines of RtddU z 
{Rtddlts of tit Exeter Book, p 3, note), 'The preceding formula clearly marks the close 
of a riddle ‘ The question at the end of Reddle z is not the interrogative solution- 
formula, but a rhetorical question intended to suggest to the reader's mind God's 
mastery of wind and storm 
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earned whirling about; afterwards the force thus exated 
and driven outwards bursts forth, and at the same tune 
cleavmg the earth asunder makes a great chasm. 

That part of the tradition of the four provinces of the wind’s m- 
fluence which is likely to seem most fantastic to the modem mind 
IS the theory that ocean storms can be caused by the violent force 
of the wmd within and under the sea, though it should be noted 
that somethmg analogous to this tradition is set forth m Shelley’s 
Ode to the West Wind, and m the second paragraph of his note on 
the poem. As m the case of the subterranean power of wind, this 
submarine power was recognized m the classical tradition. Phny’s 
Natural History (u, 48) attnbutes this submarme violence par- 
ticularly to the South Wmd which, Plmy says, ‘causes larger 
waves than the Northeast because the former, bemg below, blows 
from the bottom of the sea, but the latter from the top.^ Lucretius 
(vi, 439-41) goes mto greater detail m describmg the entrance of 
the wmd mto the sea when released from a bursting cloud: ‘As 
soon as it has thmst down the teemmg cloud upon the surface of 
the mam, the wind suddenly plunges itself m full force mto the 
water and stirs up the whole sea, compellmg it to boil with a 
huge noise.’^ It is this tradition of the submarine power of wmd 
which is so vividly set forth m the subject matter of the first section 
of the Old Enghsh Riddle, 

The cause of thunder is explamed m the Riddle (hnes 54-7) as 
the colhsion of wmd-dnvcn clouds, and the manner of their mect- 
mg IS particularized in Ime 57 as bemg ‘edge to edge.’ This expla- 
nation of thunder occurs also m Lucretius (vi, 96-8) and it is 
strikmg that a few lines later m the Latm poem the statement is 
made that often clouds do not meet ‘exactly front to front but pass 
by the side in opposite directions, scrapmg their bodies as they drag, 

3 Pliny, Natural Htstory, cd H Rackham, Cambridge, Mass , 1938, p 169 

4 Lucretius, Ref«w Nrfr*r», ed W H D Rouse, Cambridge, Mass , 1937, p 473 
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which causes that dry sound to grate upon the ear, long drawn 
out, until diey have emerged from their confined quarters.’’^ 

In addition to these general reflections of classical traditions of 
meteorology the Old Enghsh wind Riddle contains two brief but 
striking statements which furnish sharp parallels to passages in 
Phny. In the earthquake passage of this Riddle (16-3 1), the descrip- 
tion of shaking walls and topplmg buildings is immediately 
followed by the arrestmg statement that ‘the air seems still over 
the land, and the sea is silent, until I burst my way up out of 
bondage.’ It is noteworthy that Phny m discussing earthquakes 
similarly remarks ‘I think it indubitable that their cause is to be 
attributed to the wmds, for tremors of the earth never occur 
except when the sea is calm and the sky so still that birds are unable 
to soar because all the breath that carries them has been with- 
drawn.’® 

In lines 51-81 of the Old Enghsh Riddle we have a dramatic 
description of a violent storm of thunder and hghtrung in the 
course of which the ‘black vessels of rain’ empty themselves upon 
the earth. At the end of this superbly descriptive passage occurs 
the statement. ‘Then low under heaven I bow to earth, and load 
on my back the burden I carry.’ This striking image is certainly 
suggestive of the statement of Phny: ‘Empty winds sweep down, 
and then go back agam with their plunder.’^ 

If the Old Enghsh ‘Storm’ Riddle, then, is read in the hght of 
these classical analogues, it seems clear that the theme of the Riddle 
is wind, and that, whether or not the poet drew material directly 
from Lucretius and Phny, his composition was governed by 
classical traditions of meteorology many of which are set forth m 
the De Renm Natura and m the Natural History. 

5, Ibid p 453 

6 Plmy, op cit u, 8 i, pp }2.4'5 

7 Plmy, op cit 11, 38 
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